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THE OLYMPIAN COUNCIL HOUSE AND COUNCIL 


By Louis DyER 


I 


THe OLYMPIAN CouNncIL HousE 


O room now remains, I think, for Mr. Frazer’s doubt as to 
where on the Olympian site lay the session-house of the 
Olympic Council! Its very conspicuous remains lie rather further 
south of the original south wall of the Altis than the distance between 
that wall itself and the temple of Zeus just north of it. These tripartite 
foundations and their superstructure were at all periods outside of the 
sacred precinct. For when the Romans, superseding the Hellenic south 
boundary wall (which ran due east and west), annexed to that precinct 
on the south an irregular trapezium, their new southwesterly wall was 
so aligned to the north wall of the northern apsidal wing of the Council 
House as to incorporate it. All three parts of the Council House still 
remained as before on unconsecrated ground, — so far as that designa- 
tion can apply to any ground in such immediate proximity to the 
Sacred Grove. 
Pausanias makes but three allusions to the Council House as a 
whole,? all of them in the four chapters (5, 21, 2-24, 11) in which are 
enumerated the more conspicuous statues of Zeus that stood in the open. * 


1 See Messrs. Hitzig and Bliimner’s note (1901) on Paus. 5, 23, 1: ‘‘It is 
universally taken as proved that the Council House mentioned here and below (24, 1 
and 8), as well as by Xenophon (//e//. 7, 4, 31), is the fabric located on the south 
just outside of the Altis, and consisting of two apsidal wings, the apses being at the 
west end and having respectively as their eastward continuations, long and approxi- 
mately rectangular halls, — these apsidal wings being so disposed as to flank an inter- 
vening square hall with which they have in common the continuous front colonnade 
ending the whole building toward the east.’? See Dr. Dérpfeld’s identification 
(Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, IV, pp. 40-46, with plates I-III and XXXV f., 1879; 
Olympia, die Ergebnisse, etc., Text I, pp. 76-79, with plates LV-LVIII, 1892, and 
zb., Text I, pp. 85 ff., 1897). 

2 His reference (5, 15, 4) to the mpoedpla is to the south apsidal wing of the 
Council House. 
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These statues, —not counting the Zanes! passed in review on his way 
from the Metroum along the front of the terrace of the treasuries, — he 
saw in six regions :? (a) that of the Stadium Entrance,’ (4) that of the 
Hippodameum,’ (c) that in front of the great temple of Zeus,> (¢@) that 


1 Made with the proceeds of fines, the Zanes were set up after Ol. 97 along the 
bottom step of the flight leading up to the treasuries. The westernmost of these 
archaic bronze statues is represented by remains, now visible 2 sz¢w just in front of 
the Byzantines’ House, of the footing of its pedestal. Other Zanes stood in front 
of and below the Houses of the Sybarites, the Cyrenaeans, the Selinuntines, and the 
Metapontines respectively. Here are two groups of six each. The five Zanes men- 
tioned after these twelve are fairly in the region of the Stadium Entrance. 

2 Six regions, not six groups of statues: region (a), entered after Pausanias had 
passed the first twelve Zanes, contained the last five Zanes (5, 21, 8-17) and the first 
of the twenty-three statues next enumerated, and freely dedicated by public or private 
devotion (5, 22, 1: dydAuara Aws Sypuoola re kal brd dvipSv davaredévra ibwrGy) ; 
region (4) contained only one, —the second of the twenty-three (24. 2 f.); region (c) 
contained the third, fourth, and fifth (26. 5 ff.); region (@) contained the sixth unin- 
scribed and the seventh (24. 23, 1); region (¢) contained the eighth (Megara) votive 
Zeus, — located (25. 5 and 6) with the ninth (Hybla) by proximity to Gelo’s chariot, 
—the tenth (Clitor), eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth (Psophis) (2. 23, 6 and 24, 
2); the last region (/) contained the fourteenth to twenty-second, —the fourteenth 
(Lacedemonians) being located (24, 6 f.) north of Libon’s temple, the twenty-second 
far north of the same temple on the western wall of the Altis. The twenty-third (5, 
24, I1) was a statue of Alexander as Zeus, and belongs probably in region (/). 

3 Paus. 5, 21, 8-22, 1. Upon the five Zanes follows, still in region (a) of the 
Stadium Entrance, although in reality a good distance south of the last of the Zanes, 
and beyond the trumpeters’ tribune (a platform over 60 feet long, built in front of 
the Echo Colonnade), a statue of Zeus wielding the thunderbolt in either hand and 
dedicated by the Arcadians of Cinaetha. — 

4 Jb. 22,2{. Region (4) can only be located by an attempt to locate the Hippoda- 
meum,—a highly debatable matter (Frazer, III, p. 490, plan; Dr. Dérpfeld, O7. 
Text I, p. 85; Hitzig-Bliimner, note on Paus. 5, 22, 2). Renouncing all attempt at 
precision, one may safely imagine it as lying in front of the Southeast Building at some 
point south by west of the Echo Colonnade. Leaving the tribune of the trumpeters 
and the votive Zeus from Arcadian Cinaetha, Pausanias, still moving southward, 
comes upon the votive group by Myron’s son Lycus, a dedication of the Apollonians; 
in this group was Zeus, besought by the rival prayers of Thetis and Eos (Hemera) 
while Achilles and Memnon joined in the fray. Fragments of the semi-circular 
pedestal with Memnon’s name inscribed have been recovered from walls in the 
Heraeum (Dr. Dorpfeld, O/. Text I, p. 86; Dr. Purgold, 24. V, No. 692). 

®* 6, 22,5 ff. The only indication that Pausanias now proceeds into region (c) is 
given in the words mpoedOdvri 5¢ éAlyov Lets eore mpds avlcxovra TeTrpaupuévov Tov 
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of the Council House,! (¢) that lying southeast and sauth,? and (/) 
that lying northeast and north of the great temple just mentioned. 
The road followed by Pausanias in this review of votive statues of Zeus 
is by no means free from the uncertainties involved in all our writer’s 
allusions to the Hippodameum, nor are several other doubtful points 
cleared up. Nevertheless, discounting all this, and depending solely 
on unequivocally ascertained facts that have emerged, Pausanias’ reader 
can be certain that the continuous direction followed by our traveller 
was southward until he reached the Council House and there turned to 
the right. So far, therefore, as the evidence of Pausanias goes, there is 


mov. Since his course has been southward ever since he saw the last of the Zanes 
at the northwestern corner of the Echo Colonnade, his direction can only have been 
southward when, passing the Hippodameum (on his left) he entered region (¢) and 
saw this crowned image of Zeus, with the eagle in one hand and the thunderbolt in the 
other, a dedication of the Metapontines made by the Aeginetan sculptor Aristonus. 
It seems likely that this statue stood somewhere on the terrace of the great temple, 
east of its eastern face. Alongside of it or not far away was the Phliasian group, as 
well as a Zeus dedicated by private citizens of Sicilian Leontini. 

1 7b. 23, 1. Pausanias has now seen five statues of Zeus in the open (not counting 

~the seventeen Zanes). He evidently is still moving southward, on a line considerably 
to the east of the east front of the great temple. His entrance into region (@) is 
marked by the words: zapetibvrs 6¢ mapa Tiy és Td BovdeuTipiov ecodov, Leds re 
Zornxev érlypaupa @xwv ovdév. To reach this uninscribed statue, — it was not far 
from the square central chamber of the Council House flanked north and south by the 
north and south apsidal wings (Paus. 5, 24, 9),he must have proceeded a good 
distance southward from (c), and have reached, after crossing the south terrace wall 
(in Hellenic days the south wall of the Altis), the postern gate in the Roman south 
wall of the Altis leading into the north end of the front colonnade of the Council 
House. Just east (and a little south) of this postern gate he saw the uninscribed 
statue as above. Then he turned quite around and went back northward (kal aids 
ds mpds &pxrov émurtpévarre dyahud éore Aids). Thus our traveller reached the Zeus 
offered by the survivors of Plataea. The exact location of the Plataean statue is 
determined by that of its pedestal, identified by Dr. Dorpfeld (O/. Text I, p. 86) in 
connexion with the pedestal of Cleosthenes and Gelo (Paus. 6, 10, 6 f. and 9, 4). 

2 Jb. 23, 5-24, 1 init. Having seen two statues in region (¢), Pausanias now 
sees four in region (¢). 

3 Jb. 24, 1 ad fin.-8). Pausanias marks his entrance into region (/) by recalling 
the fact that he is on his way from the Council House along past the great temple 
north and northeast of which he finds nine votive open air statues of Zeus, not count- 
ing a tenth which really represented Alexander the Great. 
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no shadow of reasonable doubt that the Council House was located 
southeast of the great temple. 

Having disposed of the grounds! for doubting the identification 
with the Olympian Council House of the foundations southeast of 
Libon’s temple, one may note at Eleusis, on the verge of the inner 
precinct, remains somewhat analogous in plan to these Olympian relics, 
and also identified as the Council House. At Eleusis the indications 
are of an elliptical building flanked by two square wings. At Olympia 
there are two apsidal wings, —one only being elliptical, — flanking a 
square hall. ‘The Eleusinian Council House dates from the late fourth 
or early third century B.c., whereas the one at Olympia is much earlier. 
Its north wing dates from the middle of the sixth, its southern and ellip- 
tical wing from the first quarter of the fifth century B.c. Its central 
hall is of later but indeterminate date. 


i 


THE NORTHWESTERN PELOPONNESUS AND THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
Otympic CoUNCIL 


Strabo (p. 336) says that the city-state, Elis, not only was not founded 
in Homer’s day, but, —after some talk of the name Hollow Elis, 





1 Mr. Frazer’s hesitation (Pawsanias III, 636-640) in accepting even provision- 
ally, —as he finally does, — Dr. Dérpfeld’s southward location of the Council House 
certainly commands attention, so far as it is based on scruples as to Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
interpretation (O/. Text II, 78 f.) of Xen. ell. 7, 4, 28-32. There mention is made 
(1) of the Bovdeurjpiov, (2) of the dpduos, (3) of the @éarpoy at Olympia. Since 
(2) means the Stadium, it is in the last degree improbable that (3), occurring only 
five sentences later, should also mean the Stadium, however possible it may be that 
Oéarpov in a different context should have such a meaning. I hope, — with the aid 
of Mr. E. Norman Gardiner who has independently arrived at the same conclusion, — 
to prove elsewhere that Xenophon’s mention of the Olympian @éarpoy designates the 
extensive flight of nine steps built not later than 450 B.c. and extending across the 
whole side of the Altis from the shrine of Hestia to a point opposite the Council 
House. These steps are the only feature of the site which can be alluded to by 
Xenophon’s words rot mpds raiira mpooyjKovros Oedrpov, and in them Olympia had, 
before the dpduos or earlier Stadium was made, something remotely analogous to the 
Minoan theatral area of Haghia Triada or Cnossus. There is no loémeSov in the Altis 
for Xenophon’s tug of war except the open treeless triangular area between these 
tiers of steps and the Council House. 
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— he says of the Eleans, “They were late in combining to frame the 
existing city-state of Elis, which dates from after the Persian wars” 
(oe d€ more ovvpdOov eis THY vov wodAw pera Ta Tlepoud). Further- 
more, it is a fact well vouched for that the funds for building Libon’s 
temple at Olympia were derived from spoils taken from recalcitrant 
village-communities, chiefly in Triphylia, but also in Pisatis strictly so- 
called, and that in the warfare involved the ancient village centre of 
Pisa was chief among the sufferers. The building of the north apsidal 
wing of the Olympian Council House took place, according to the 
affinities of its not very plentiful recovered remains, more than half a 
century before the synoecism of Elis, and before the Eleans devastated 
Triphylia and Pisatis. The south wing, on the other hand, was certainly 
not built until the already consolidated Eleans had wrested the where- 
withal from the plundered tribe-centres of Triphylia and Pisatis, since 
the date required by its recovered architectural features is practically 
that of Libon’s great temple. What was the date of the campaign that 
paid alike for the great temple of Zeus and for the new Council House 
wing? It certainly cannot be fixed on the authority of Pausanias, for 
in two passages he dates it at the end of the sixth, or early in the fifth 
century B.c., while in a third mention of it he more or less definitely 
fixes it a century earlier.1 Fortunately, Herodotus mentions the same 


1 Pausanias (5, 10, 2) says of Libon’s temple: émoujOy dé 6 vads kal 7d dyadpa 
7t@ Ad ard Aadibpwr jrixa Ilcayv of “Het kal doov Tv Tepiolkwy ado cuvaréory 
Tlucalois wrodéuw Kxabeidov. This statement hardly commits Pausanias to a date for the 
spoliation of Pisa which shall not be far removed from 500 B.c., but the architectural 
forms and sculptured decorations of Libon’s temple certainly require us to date 
its building not later than 450 B.c. But Pausanias makes another statement com- 
mitting himself to the date first named above without forcing us to depend exclusively 
upon expert evidence as to the architecture of Libon’s temple. He says (5, 6, 4), 
referring to the same war as #e war (which means that there was but one war involv- 
ing destruction to Pisa), él 6é modéuou Tod Iicalwy mpds *Hyelous émixodpol Te 
Tlicalwy of Dxidrovvrior Kal Siddopor rots ’Hrelous fioav éx rod Pavepod Kal opas ob 
"TT netos roirwv etvexa érolncay dvaordrouvs. He then proceeds to say that later on 
(vorepov) the Lacedemonians severed (daoreuduevor) Scillus from Elis and gave it to 
Xenophon. This verepov is vague but suggests that the entire destruction by Elis of 
Scillus was not an event of remote antiquity, but rather one vaguely contemporary 
with Xenophon’s earlier career or with events of the generation preceding his birth. 
When, however, we turn to Pausanias’ third mention (6, 22, 4) of this same war — 
it must be the same since it concludes with the words: Ilwalous wév 5 Kat éoou ToD 
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war as having occurred in his own time, éx’ éuéo.1 In spite of the 
vagueness of his phrase, Herodotus is here fixing this war as recently 
terminated when he visited Sparta, Ol. 78 (468-65 B.c.). We may, 
then, conclude that this internecine struggle probably occupied the 
Eleans during the 77th Olympiad, at the end of which it was certainly 
terminated. This conclusion is safe, although Strabo? dates it after the 


modéuou Ilicalos peréoxov, éréXaBev dvacrdrous vd ’Helwy yevéoOac— we find him 
dating it in the reign of Pyrrhus, son of Pantaleon and brother to Damophon, whom 
he succeeded. Pausanias says that Damophon provoked the suspicion of the Eleans, 
who therefore invaded his domain in the 48th Olympiad. Damophon’s entreaties and 
assurances under oath so mollified the Eleans on this occasion that they withdrew. 
But under Pyrrhus, Damophon’s successor, says Pausanias: IIwato. wédeuov éxovovov 
érravelNovtro "Helos, cvvaréorycay 5é€ oduow dd “Hrelwv Maklorio cal Dxiddovvrriot, 
ovroa pev ex THs Tpipvdlas, Trav 5é dAdwv mepiolkwy Avorbyvrix. The result was the 
devastation of Pisa and Scillus already described. This commits Pausanias to a date 
far earlier than can be reconciled with his two previous allusions to the same events. 
The reign of, Pyrrhus must have fallen within 30 or 4o years of that of Damophon, 
king of Pisa (according to this Elean tale of Pausanias) in the 48th Olympiad (588- 
85 B.c.). But this whole tale is discredited by its utter lack of circumstantiality or 
plausibility. 

1 Speaking (4, 148) of the Minyae and their settlement among the Paroreatae, in 
the mountainous debatable land between southwestern Arcada and Triphylia, he alludes 
to their Triphylian settlement as follows: kal @rera €xricav médias Tacde ev adrotet, 
Aémpeov, Mdxusrov, Ppléas, Ivpyov, “Emwv, Novduv> touréwy 6¢ ras rredvas 
ém éuéo “Hieto. érédpOnoayv. Vague though the indication of ém éuéo may in 
itself be accounted, it at least disposes of the earlier date of Pausanias (6, 22, 3 f.), 
and is in harmony with the still vaguer date of Pausanias elsewhere implied (5, 6, 4 
and 10, 2). Dahlmann (/erod., p. 58) long since pointed out that this éw éuéo 
commits Herodotus to one of two dates, (@) the 78th Olympiad, when he apparently 
visited the Peloponnesus, or (4) the period, sometime before the 84th Olympiad, 
when he was writing his history at Thurii. No convincing arguments favour (4), but 
in his note on Hdt. 4, 148, Dr. R. W. Macan goes far toward establishing (@), where 
he says of the Elean raid that it would hardly have been noted by Herodotus if it had 
been an old story when he visited Sparta. 

2 It is not a little discomposing to see what weight so judicious a scholar as Dr. 
Flasch (Baumeister, s. v. Olympia, p. 1100) contrives to give to the testimony of 
Strabo in a matter where the contemporary evidence of Herodotus is available. After 
all Strabo’s evidence is by no means unambiguous; cf. p. 355: él rocodréy ye cuvé- 
mpatkay (sc. of Aaxedaudvior rots "Hrelows) wore thy xbpavy dracay thy MEX pt 
Mecoiyns ’Hrelav pnOijvar cat Siapetvar wéxpe vov, Iiodrwr d¢ wal Toidudwv Kat 
Kavxdverv und’ dvoua repOjva. The date of this Spartan codperation we must 
suppose to be determined by Strabo’s statement immediately preceding that it was 
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third, which he is rather inclined to think was the fourth, Messenian 
war. 

This confusion of dates in Strabo and Pausanias undoubtedly results 
from a confusion in their sources of information, and, so far as their 
testimony traverses that of Herodotus, these authors were unquestion- 
ably befogged by the pious frauds of those Eleans responsible for what 
Pausanias calls “HAciwy dpxaia ypdyyata. In these ex parte docu- 
ments interpolations were made conveying an impression, not shared 
outside of Elis, that the Olympian presidency had belonged from the 
first to the Eleans. Hence Pausanias’ animadversions upon the zéve- 
pos €éxovovos levied in the 48th Olympiad by the Pisatans, and the 
thoroughly absurd account of the entreaties and assurances under 
oath whereby Damophon evaded just chastisement. In Ol. 75 the 
management of the sanctuary as well as of the games still lacked 
effective discipline, in spite of the increased efficiency implied in the 
building (ca. 550 B.c.) of the north wing of the Council House and 
required by the efflorescence of athletic interest throughout Greece 
during the sixth century. The Olympia were carried on by Eleans and 
Pisatans as informally as was compatible with their growing popularity 
and the consequently increased resort to them. The Eleans, shamed 
on the field of Plataea, sought greater efficiency by their synoecism 
at home, and at Olympia strove for the same by a reconstitution of 
the board of the Hellanodicae. To ensure practical and methodical 
administration, the Eleans also provided business quarters in their newly 
constituted wdAvs, —a colonnade on the market place where the new 
officers spent ten months of the year in learning their duties, —and 
they also enlarged accommodations at Olympia by building the south 
wing of the Council House, — the zpoedpia, — where the Hellanodicae 
transacted business on the eve of and during the festival. This Proedria 


pera Thy éoxdrny Karddvow TGv Meoconviwy. So far everything is clear; but when 
we question Strabo closely as to how many Messenian wars the Spartans waged and 
as to when was this éoydryn Karddvois TOv Meconviwy, we get from him the identical 
conclusion which anyone can derive to-day without Strabo from far older authorities. 
See p. 362, where Strabo abounds in detailed minutiae of the first two Messenian 
wars, confuses the second with the third while elaborately distinguishing between 
them, and then winds up by saying: rplrov 6é kal réraprov cvorival pac, ev 


karenvonoayv ol Mecornor. 
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they erected just before Libon’s temple was built. But, before they 
won the wherewithal to build either, they had first to overcome the 
primeval inertia of the stubborn Arcadian stock peopling Pisatis and 
Triphylia. The resulting civil war, in which Elis was victorious, pro- 
vided the Eleans at once with the means wherewith to build, and the 
enhanced authority demanded by their new policy. The synoecism of 
Elis, and the reconstitution of the board of the Hellanodicae formed 
congruous parts of a well-conceived policy of reform and efficiency. 
The changes proposed at Olympia could not be carried through without 
the war which devastated Triphylia and Pisatis. 

Postponing proofs and details regarding these Elean reforms, let us 
now consider the situation at Olympia in the days preceding these 
reforms, prior, that is, to Ol. 76. Such organised administration as 
there was centred unquestionably in the Prytaneum and the north wing 
of the Council House. Where the Eleans afterwards built Libon’s great 
temple stood that ancient grove of sacred oleasters which has been 
coming to life again during the last twenty years. The Geloans, the 
Metapontines, the Megarians, the Cyrenaeans, the Sybarites, the Byzan- 
tines, the Selinuntines, and the Epidamnians had successively built for 
themselves communal houses or “treasuries” all along the terrace 
between the Stadium and the Heraeum. That three new communal 
houses were added after Ol. 75 is not certain, but probable. One of 
them, the Syracusans’, had irresistible Pan-hellenic claims upon the 
site ; another, the Sicyonians’, was almost undoubtedly put up in place 
of a far more ancient structure. Of the third, possibly built by the 
Samians, little or nothing has been recovered to establish the date. 
Thus the persistency with which Greeks from abroad continued during 
the sixth century to make themselves at home on the Altis involves a 
transition stage when the administration, though far stricter than that 
of a countryside festival, was not yet finally centralized. The new and 
efficient Elean policy inaugurated in Ol. 76 evidently discouraged such 
volunteer additions to the accommodations of the site. With their new 
temple and their new wing for the Council House, the Eleans also built 
the earlier or “ painted”? Colonnade, and the Spopos or earlier Stadium 
for the convenience indiscriminately of all frequenters of the festival. 
In fact they assumed and monopolized administrative responsibilities 
not dreamt of in the Pisatan philosophy. 
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The Heraeum belonged par excellence to the old Olympian order. 
It was not —on their own showing, — built by the Eleans, but by the 
Scilluntines “about eight years,” say the dpyata ypdumara of the Eleans, 
“‘after Oxylus became king in Elis.” This confirms one in the idea 
that the predominance of the Eleans in early days (including the sixth 
century) was by no means what it was after Ol. 75. Indeed we have 
only their own retrospectively coloured statements to persuade us of the 
contrary. Up to the 75th Olympiad there were, as I shall strive to 
make out later, only two Hellanodicae, who were the zpdedpou of the 
Olympic Council, and represented Elis and Pisatis, Aetolo-Eleans and 
pre-Dorians, respectively. Reduced by interloping Aetolians to share 
in later days his prerogative with a colleague, the Pisatan Hellanodicas 
originally created and controlled the games. ' 

This is but putting bluntly a tradition perplexing to Strabo. This 
indefatigable researcher was much exercised by contradictory accounts. 
One of these, — contrary no doubt to the Elean dpxaia ypdupara dear 
alike to our geographer and to Pausanias, —insisted that Homer was 
alluding to what was the prototype of the Olympian games, when he 
spoke (//. 11, 699-702) of the four d0Aofdpo. immo. sent by Neleus 
to Augeas “chariot and all” (airoiow dyerguv) to race for a tripod. 
Augeas, however, not alive to international responsibilities, appropriated 
the horses and sent Neleus’ charioteer back to him with a wry face 
(axaxnuevov). Those who connected this “regrettable incident” with 
early games at Olympia also maintained, Strabo further says (p. 355), 
that the Pisatans had no share in the Trojan war because they were 
accounted sacrosanct in the service of Zeus (fact dé rods Tlucdtas pu 
peracxeiv Tod Tpwixod odeuov tepods vopucbévtas tod Avs). Augeas, 
in this whole view of the matter, figures as a Pisatan. Indeed the 
Epeans, whose king he was, count as Pisatans or pre-Dorians quite as 
frequently as they count as Eleans. According to this traditional view, 
the games at Olympia had a pre-Dorian origin, and the Eleans at 
Olympia were but forceful and clever parvenus. 

Remembering the Scilluntines as, by confession of the Eleans, the 
builders of the most ancient temple at Olympia (the Heraeum), recalling 
that the oldest precincts within the Olympian grove were those of 
Pelops and of Hippodamia, figures which have no Aetolian affinities 
whatever, and noting that the dilapidated house of Oenomaus (the 
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Pisatan king) focussed the curiosity of tourists at Olympia (even in 
Pausanias’ day, when it was reduced to the decaying relics of one soli- 
tary wooden column), one can but be surprised that the pre-Dorian 
origin of Olympian observance should ever have been doubted. Now 
that such enormous masses of rude votive bronzes and terracottas have 
been unearthed, all possibility of doubt has surely disappeared. It is, 
therefore, with no surprise that we stumble upon sure indications that 
the men of Lepreum, who always claimed to be Arcadians, and con- 
stantly resisted the pretensions of Elis, took a leading part in the early 
Olympia, when the Eleans were there as yet more or less on sufferance. 
All this lies wrapped up in Pausanias’ account of why the Lepreatae, 
being subject to the Eleans, were free to enter the Isthmia, and the 
latter were rigorously excluded. This was due to the curse of Moline. 
Everyone agreed to that. But there were various and very confused 
versions of Moline’s curse, and of the consequent excommunication of 
the Eleans at Corinth. The Eleans made it out to be a self-denying 
ordinance. The Corinthians in ancient days had refused to exclude 
the Argives, responsible for Heracles who murdered the Moliones, when 
these gigantic twins were on their way to Corinth as Elean thedrs to the 
Isthmia. Consequently Moline laid her curse on any Elean who should 
henceforward enter the Isthmian lists. No doubt, as energetic promo- 
ters of the festival at Olympia, where they had won the upper hand, the 
Eleans in later days found it suited their policy to abstain from the rival 
Corinthian festival. It is obvious, however, that in the sixth century 
and earlier their case was different. Then they only shared the regula- 
tion of the Olympia with the Pisatae, and would doubtless have been 
glad enough, but for some compulsion put upon them, to enter the 
Isthmian lists. The legend of the curse of Moline is, then, as I have 
argued at length elsewhere,’ an echo reverberating in distorted and 
enigmatical tones from pre-Dorian days,? when the Lepreatae were of 


* «The Curse of Moline,’’ a paper read before the Oxford Society of Historical 
Theology in June, 1906, and summarized in the published proceedings of 1905-06. 

* Something analogous to the ¢adu of primitive culture unquestionably underlies 
the curse of Moline as well as the curse of Oenomaus, as recorded by Hat. 4, 30. 
Such a primitive feature in the pre-Dorian world of the western Peloponnesus sorts 
well with the nomadic propensities revealed in the Nestorian legends embodied in the 
Homeric poems. 
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greater importance at Olympia than the Aetolo-Eleans. With Pisa and 
Scillus, Lepreum also stands out as having anciently belonged to a 
neighbourhood-group of pre-Dorian communities under whom the first 
beginnings of the Olympian festival took their rise. The Aetolo-Eleans 
were no doubt regarded by all these pre-Dorians as unsanctified to the 
service of the sacred grove, and unpleasing to the gods of the Alltis, 
among whom no doubt were the heavenly twins, the Moliones. Hence 
the curse of Moline, the orthodox and aboriginal bearings of which, 
though irrecoverable in detail, can be sufficiently guessed for the pur- 
poses of the present argument. The Aetolo-Eleans, be it said, often 
figure as the antagonists of the worship of Poseidon, father to the 
Moliones and patron deity of the Corinthian Isthmia. On the other 
hand, although it cannot indeed be maintained that they were more 
intimately devoted than the Pisatans to the worship of Zeus, Pausanias* 
has preserved, —in the misleading Elean form, however, where *HXciou 
stands for Pisatans or pre-Dorian inhabitants of Elis, — the tradition 
that the Aetolo-Elean Iphitus won over the inhabitants of Elis, who till 
then had regarded Heracles as an enemy, to the worship of the great 
Dorian protagonist, the slayer of the Moliones. Pausanias also records 
(5, 5, 3-6) the preceding stage of popular hostility to Heracles in his 
tragi-comic version of the Triphylian tale of Lepreus, —a grotesque 
popular hero pitted against Heracles. Both legends tell in favour of 
the explanation given above, of the curse of Moline. 

All these considerations lend a new significance to Strabo’s somewhat 
fragmentary account of the Pisatans as a combination of eight com- 
munities. Considering how closely the town or tribe centre, — which- 
ever it was, — called Pisa was associated with Olympia, and the 
leadership implied in giving to this league of eight and the whole district 
the name of Pisa, one may take for granted that the Council? of this 





1 Cf. 5, 4, 6: erewe 5 “Ipuros rods "Hrelous kal ‘Hpaxde? Ovew 7d mpd Tovrov. 
moreudv opiow “Apaxdéa eivar voylfovres. 

2 A festal combination of neighborhoods (xowdy or svornua) required stated meet- 
ings of a common or league council; cf. Dionys. Halicarn. 4, 25, where a generalized 
description is given, ending kal repl ris mpds addrjdows dpoppootyns Kowds émovodvyro 
Bovdds. This doubtless was a looser form of combination than the consolidation of 
Attica attributed to Theseus, of whom Thucydides says (2, 15): Karadioas Trav 
Brwv rorewy Ta Te Bovdeurhpia kal Tas dpxds és Thy viv wow odoay év BovdeuTi- 


puov darodelEas Kal mputavelov Evvwkire Taras. 
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Pisatan league held its sessions at Olympia. This Pisatan league- 
council, then, modified by the intrusion of Aetolo-Elean members, and 
by the appointment of an Elean magnate to be one of its mpdedpor, 
finally required for its sessions the north wing of the Olympian Council 
House, built in or about 550 B.c. The league itself evidently was so 
described by Strabo’s authorities as to cause him no little perplexity. 
In giving (pp. 356 f.) what is a glimpse of the lower Alpheus valley in 
pre-Dorian times, he not only alludes to conflicting authorities (vew- 
tepo.), but also he talks of Augeas, Oenomaus, and Salmoneus as all 
equally kings over equally independent communities,’ and then proceeds 
to record the existence of a league of eight Pisatan towns in connexion 
with the sanctuary at Olympia. ‘Though bitterly lamenting the hope- 
less disagreement among Strabo’s authorities, those who have at heart 
to-day the disentanglement of a few leading facts in the early annals of 
the northwestern Peloponnesus and Olympia must rejoice that this dis- 
agreement, lurking everywhere, was in this particular case so extreme 
as to extort a vigorous protest even from the indefatigable geographer. 
Here again we have reason to account for the conflict and confusion by 
reiterating the arraignment already made of the Elean dpyaia ypdp- 
pata. In order to make good the sanction of their supremacy at 
Olympia, the Eleans evidently tampered with the facts as traditionally 
handed down. Chief among the objects they had at heart was the 
completest possible obliteration of any records of the ancient conse- 
quence and influence of Pisa at Olympia. Strabo, though momentarily 
bewildered, takes heart of grace and begins a list of eight confederated 
cities, among which he states, apparently on the authority of the dpxaia 
ypdppara, that Pisa did not stand, (1) Salmone, (2) Heraclea (3) 
Harpina, (4) Cicysium, (5) Dyspontium.? Having gone so far, Strabo 


} First he speaks of Oenomaus, and Pelops, and Salmoneus as kings in Pisatis, 
then after strictures on contradictory authorities (de? 6¢ rOy madardv icropidy dxoverw 
oUTws Ws pu dpmoroyouLérwy opbdpa* of yap vewrepor word Kawvltovow wore Kal 
Tavavria déyewv), he speaks of Augeas as king of Pisatis, of Oenomaus and Salmoneus 
as kings of Elis, adding finally as if in despair: €or € els radrd cuvd-youor ra 26vn. 

® Salmone, Heraclea, Harpina, and Dyspontium have all of them been quite 
definitely located, only Cicysium eludes all the efforts of topographers. Nor is the 
notion admissible that it stands for the equally elusive Pisa. Strabo says in so many 
words (p. 356) that Pisa was not one of the eight. 
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apparently yields to despair because of conflicting authorities. At all 
events he drops the subject, to which he never returns. He wanders off 
instead into a digression on Pholoe and the Arcado-Pisatan boundary- 
line. It is, however, certain that the text here has gone wrong, and in 
a clause of twenty words (which Strabo’s editors have found as confusing 
as their author found his evidence, and have relegated to the margin), 
we find the name of Heraea, a place lying just over what was in later 
days the Pisatan boundary toward Arcadia, undoubtedly a sixth among 
the eight which Strabo was struggling to enumerate.!_ There is, in fact, 
quite apart from this debatable Strabonian text, good foundation for 
believing that Heraea was a member of the pre-Dorian neighbourhood 
or Amphictyonic league of Olympia and Pisatis. This consists in an 
inscription found at Olympia in 1818, and now in the British Museum. 
It is the record of a treaty between the Eleans and the Heraeans, dated 
about 580 B.c.2 Heraea then may be added as a sixth to Strabo’s list, 
from which we cannot exclude, although Strabo seems to have been far 
too seriously perplexed to mention them, (7) the Scilluntines, who 
built the Heraeum at Olympia,’ and (8) the Lepreatae, whose athletes, 


1 The obelized passage is bracketed in the following quotation of the full Mss. 
text (p. 357): Kal avrn (sc. “Apriva) trav dxr&, 8¢ Fs pet worauds IapGertas ws 
eis “Hpalay lévrwv: [9 5¢ “Hpala éorl rhs “Apxadlas vrépxerrar 5¢ THs Avpaias Kat 
Bourpactov kai “HXidos* dep éorl mpds dpxrov 7H Ilicdridt.] avrod 5° ere Kal 7d 
Keto trav éxrad wat rd Avombyriov xara Thy oddv Thy é€& “Hdsdos els ’Odvmrlav. 

2 See O/. Text V, No. 9. Meister claims to make out in this, and one or two of 
the earliest Olympian inscriptions, traces of a distinctively Triphylian dialect slightly 
varying from the Elean. But this is a point in debate and the materials are scanty. 
The indications of a special relation between Heraea and the Olympian sanctuary are 
unmistakable in this document, since the Heraeans bind themsclves, in case of bad 
faith, to pay a talent of silver to Olympian Zeus. 

3 Pausanias 5, 16,1: Aéyerae dé vd *Hrelwy ws BKidrovvrion rav év 7H Tpipurla 
rodedy elow of Karackevacdmevor Toy vady dxkTU paddioTa ereciv VoTEpor F 
Thy Bacirelav rhy év "Hdcde éxrHoaro “Ofvdos, An early inscription 
(Ol. Text V, No. 10) confirms the idea that Scillus was a flourishing community in 
early days, and records its relations not only with the Olympian sanctuary but also 
with Mantinea. Such at least is the interpretation of Blass. His reading of this 
much debated record makes of it a decree of the Scilluntines, still their own masters 
at home although distracted by factions. To alleviate these they called in Mantinean 
peacemakers. If the contention of this paper, that the campaign in which the Eleans 
devastated Pisatis and Triphylia, and destroyed Pisa and Scillus, cannot possibly be 
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even when Lepreum was subject to Elis, were free from the curse of 
Molino, and welcome as being of Arcadian stock! to enter the Isthmian 
lists. 

But now that the eight centres, leagued at Olympia in pre-Dorian 
days, the members of the Pisatan Amphictyony in fact, have been 
enumerated, where does Pisa come in? Why should Strabo, as soon 
as he has declared that there were eight Pisatan cities, go out of his 
way (before naming any of them) to explain in an insinuating paren- 
thesis that Pisa was not one of the eight, and then directly after quote 
the opinion of twés who suggest that Pisa was very likely not a place 





dated before Ol. 75, is established, then the only really serious objection to Blass’ 
interpretation entirely vanishes. Scillus was destroyed after 480 B.c., the events 
narrated in this inscription happened after 570 B.c., and the inscription itself dates 
from about 530 B.C. 

} Heraea and Lepreum being decidedly of Arcadian stock, the same was probably 
the case of Scillus, where recourse was had to the intervention of two Arcadians 
(Mantineans), called in to compose discords. Thus three of the eight constituent 
members of the Pisatan group of eight are pretty clearly of aboriginal Arcadian stock, 
and for this as well as for many other good reasons, it is fair to conclud that the five 
remaining members of the Olympian Amphictyony, Salmone, Heraclea, Harpina, 
Cicysium, and Dyspontium, were Arcadians also. Indeed the same may be and is 
said of Pisa itself; cf. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff’s Heracles p. 21, where he 
speaks of ‘‘ Die arkadischen Pisaten.’’ See also in the Classical Review (March, 
1904) the summary of my paper on ‘‘ Early Relations between Elis and Arcadia,’? 
read before the Oxford Philological Society, and subsequently given as a lecture at the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens (April, 1905). For the Lepreatae as 
Arcadians, see Pausanias 5, 5, 3: €0éAovo. ev 5 Aempedrar potpa elvac TOv ’ ApKd- 
dwv, dalvovrat 5¢ "HrXelwv ckatrhKoor 7d €& dpxfs Brres (note this state- 
ment which can only come from the dpxyata ypdupata of the Eleans since it conveys 
a flagrant historical falsehood which only an Elean could wish had been true) xat 
boo. atrav “ONumia évixnoay “Helos éx Aempéov adds 6 Kfpvé dvetre. Cf. also 
Aristoph. Birds 149: Tl od Tov "Hdelov Admpeov olxlieroy éd6bv0’; The restiveness 
of Lepreum under Elean subjection is abundantly evident; cf. Paus. 4, 15, 8: Aaxe- 
Saipovlas Se FOov . . . Aerpedrwv tives xara exOos 7d 'Hdelwy, and 3, 8, 3, where 
the Lacedaemonians require the Eleans Aempedras re avrovduous ddiévar Kal dco. TSv 
mepolkwv dow oplow Foav vrijxoo.. ‘The Eleans made answer that when Sparta set 
the example of freeing Tas mepiorxldas modes they would follow suit. This implies 
a right of conquest over Triphylia and the Pisatan league, which was certainly never 
solidly acquired by the Eleans until their devastating campaign shortly after the battle 
of Plataea, although there appears to have been a period earlier than that during 
which Elis, without being sovereign at Olympia, was the paramount power. 
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at all, but only a fountain called Bioa close to Cicysium, the largest of 
all the eight?’ This is the more extraordinary now that an early 
inscription (Olympia, Text V, No. 11: trav 8& ya[v] eynv rav év 
IItoar) reénforces the abundant literary, historical, and legendary 
evidence of the ancient existence, importance, and influence of Pisa. 
The ruwés alluded to by Strabo as maintaining that there never was 
such a place as Pisa were presumably those responsible for the dpxaia 
ypdppara of the Eleans. Following this lead, Strabo speaks of eight 
Pisatan cities among which Pisa? did not count, but, for reasons, some 
of which have been given already, we may with some confidence sur- 
mise that among the cities of the neighbourhood league® Pisa counted 
as the ninth, and was the most important, being the nearest to Olympia. 
With the exception of this trumped up difficulty about the existence 
and location of Pisa, and the real one as to the location of Cicysium, all 
the nine members of the pre-Dorian Amphictyony of Pisatan Olympia, 
Salmone, Harpina, Heraclea, Dyspontium, Heraea, Scillus, and Lepreum, 
are definitely located, and their respective districts are clearly laid down 
on the map. 

When, by way of some sort of verification, to justify the drift of 





1 See p. 356: Tuvés d€ modu pev ovdeuiay yeyovévar Iltcdy gacw (eivar yap ay 
plav T&v bx7), Kphyynv 5é pdvnv, nv viv Kadetoba Bicav, Kixvotov wdyotov 
aédrews peylorns TOV OKT. 

2 There has been a general agreement among those who have tried to locate Pisa. 
Its site is fixed on high ground’ close to Olympia, and hard by the modern village of 
Meraka. Strabo’s whole account of it (p. 356) runs substantially as follows: 
(a) Pisa was named for a spring, the town (or tribe centre?) being called Iisa, the 
spring Bisa (olov riorpav, drep éorl motlarpav). ‘The location was between Mounts 
Ossa and Olympus, names repeated in Pisatis from Thessaly; (4) others say there 
never was any town of Pisa, if there had been, it would have figured, 23 it does not 
among the eight Pisatan centres. 

3 One of the most convincing of several points in evidence, shewing that the com- 
bination of the various districts of Pisatis was of the nature of a league, is the way in 
- which both Strabo and Pausanias set up as kings of Pisatis rulers identified now with 
one and again with another of its component districts. It is permissible to suppose 
that each member of the league would always have its own chief, the association of 
all being represented by an Amphictyonic Council headed now by one and again by 
another of the confederated chiefs. Among these, however, the Pisatan was espe- 
cially prominent, so that dominion now over one, now over another, of the Amphictyonic 
tribes was attributed to him. 
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argument so far, you turn to the Homeric poems, there the western 
Peloponnesus, Elis, Pisatis, Triphylia, and Messenia, spreads out before 
you enveloped in a glittering haze, beneath which there is little or 
nothing fixed. All seems to be in a condition of flux. The chief 
impression which abides is that of the personality of Nestor, the son of 
Neleus, a clear-cut and vividly portrayed figure, all the more indelibly 
stamped upon our minds because of the melting mysteriousness, the 
elusive complexity of routs, raids, and reprisals in which he won his 
spurs and learned his lore. It cannot be entirely due to what Eusta- 
thius. calls the poet’s propensity to (éaipopos is the learned prelate’s 
curious adjective for this Homeric symptom) the number nine, that the 
only groups of nine leagued communities anywhere mentioned in /7. 2, 
are all in the Peloponnesus. Some pre-Dorian fact lurks here, could 
we but disengage it. The four Peloponnesian groups of nine are: 
(1) the Argive group of nine communities, marching under Diomed, — 
Hermione, Troezen, Epidaurus, Argos, Tiryns, Aegina, Asine, Eone, 
and Mases (vv. 559-564), all of them familiar landmarks on the map 
excepting the last three, for the location of which there is simply no 
evidence; (2) the Lacedaemonian group of nine, marching under 
Menelaus, — Pharis, Sparta, Bryseae, Amyclae, Helos, Las, Oetylus, 
Messe, and Augeae (vv. 581-586), for locating all of which except the 
last there is good evidence so far as it goes, and certainly no conflicting 
evidence ; (3) the Arcadian group of nine, marching under Agapenor, 
and forming an Amphictyony around the tomb of Aepytus, — Pheneus, 
Orchomenus, Tegea, Mantinea, Stymphalus, Parrhasia, well known all 
of them, with Rhipe, Stratie, and Enispe (vv. 604-609), which cannot 
be located; (4) the Pylian or northwestern group of nine, marching 
under Nestor, the Neleid, — Pylus, Arene, Cyparissia, Thryum, Aepy, 
Pteleus, Helos, Amphigenea, and Doris (vv. 591-595). Of these 
nine not one can be located on any map, certainly not those shadowy 
places known only to Homer and Homeric commentators, Amphigenea 
and Aepy.’ These Pylian centres whose contingents marched under 





1 The Eustathian comment runs: 7 dé ’Au@vyéveca mapa Anrods lepdv, érel hac 
exe? Anrad maparyevouevn @rexev Arddwva. Strabo says (p. 349): Kal “Audvyévera 
THs Maxorias éort wept rov ‘YWdsevra, Srov 7d THs Anrods tepdy. About Aepy, 
Strabo says (2zd.), connecting it with Thryum, as located at the mouth of the 
Alpheus: taxa 6€ pace Optov pév elpfcbar tov mépov, evkriroy 6 Aimy rd ’Emird- 
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Nestor unanimously refuse to be localised. No sooner is Thryum com- 
fortably settled at the mouth of the Alpheus (at Epitalium) than we 
hear of it as Arcadian,’ and learn from the Eustathian commentary that 
it was also in Messenia. It is equally hard to fix the name Pteleus? or 
Pteleum (//. 2, 394) either in Triphylia or in Messenia, all the harder 
because, shortly after the allusion to this western community, Homer 
(72. 2, 697) mentions a Pteleus in Phthiotis. Helos (//. 2, 697) 
wavers in the same fashion between Pisatis, Laconia, and Messenia,® 


dwov. The Eustathian comment on Afmv first questions whether the epithet ed«rirov 
may not be the name of the town, then quotes Strabo and Herodotus, winding up 
with a derivation from the name Aepytus, the hero around whose tomb rallied the 
pre-Dorian Amphictyony of the Arcadians. With Amphigenea is chiefly connected 
a more or less lost legend of Leto and her twins, while an elusive Arcadian tradition 
hangs about Aepy, localising it, however, not in Arcadia latterly so-called, but in the 
lower Alpheus valley. 

1 See Hesychius s.v. TpewiHots, and Theognis 20, 25. Thryum (//. 2, 592) 
becomes Thryoessa (//. 11, 711). The Eustathian commentary on 2, 592 connects 
it with a plant of its neighbourhood, Opvov, the ~usk abounding in the lagoons at the 
mouth of the Alpheus, and makes of it A’ushford, a marshy place where the Alpheus 
could be forded. This is but a summary of Strabo, p. 349, where Thryum is identified 
with Epitalium. But Eustathius rather confusingly brings in a statement from another 
source locating Thryum in Messenia. Accordingly, where he says 6 6¢ ra éOmka 
ypayas pnot *‘ Opvoy mbds Meoonvias,” the good bishop subjoins the od¢fer dictum 
that there were many places where rushes abounded and where the name Rushford 
was adopted. See also Pliny, “st. Vat. 4, 7. 

2 Strabo (p. 349 f.) makes Pteleum a Peloponnesian colony from the Thessalian 
district of the same name, describing it vaguely as dpuu@des xwplov dolxnrov IIreded- 
c.v Kadovpevov, but not otherwise locating it. Eustathius on //. 2, 697 sharply 
distinguishes the Peloponnesian from the Thessalian Pteleus: érepos d¢ mavrws otros 
TIré\eos rapa Tov trd TH Néorop, while on //. 2, 594 he expands Strabo’s account, 
insisting upon the derivation from neighbouring wréAea (e/ms). Thus Pteleus would 
be Elmwood as Thryum is Rushford, the chief difficulty being the scarcity of elms in 
the lower Alpheus valley. A scholiast on Theocritus 7, 65 locates Ptelea in Arcadia, 
and Pliny (4, 7) fixes it in Messenia alongside of Arene, Thryum, and Dorium. It is 
tolerably clear that Thryum and Pteleum might be regarded as poetical improvisations. 
If so regarded, their mention in this list testifies that a half obliterated and legendary 
tradition imposed on the poet one thing most clearly, the necessity of somehow getting 
hold of nine names. 

3 Strabo says (p. 350) Helos may have been a district near the Alpheus, not a 
town like Helos in Laconia. Others, he says, locate it wept rd “ANdpuov EXos, od 1d 
Ths Enelas ’Apréusdos lepdy ris bd rots "Apkdaow* éxelvor yap toxov Thy lepootwny. 
Both these accounts locate Helos in Triphylia, but the latter attaches it to an Arcadian 
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and Strabo was uncertain whether Dorium was a town, a plain, or a 
mountain,! and will not even vouch for its having been in the valley of 
the Neda, although Pausanias (4, 33, 7) speaks of finding its ruins 
somewhere between Andania and Cyparissia in Messenia. As for the 
three remaining of Homer’s nine, Cyparissia or Cyparisseis is now on 
the borders of Triphylia and Messenia (Strabo, p. 349), and again 
farther south’ in Messenia (zdi¢., p. 359), and the case of Arene is 
similar ;? both of them shift to suit two of the three accredited and 
reciprocally incompatible locations of Pylus. Furthermore, in the con- 
stant epithet “‘Gerenian’’ Homerically bestowed, in connexion with 
imméra, upon Nestor, the Pylian, lurks the name of another Pylian 
town, Gerenus or Gerenia, which refuses any fixed abiding place.* As 


worship of Elean Artemis. This is a striking record of the ancient identity of Pisatans 
and Arcadians. Pliny locates Helos in Messenia with Thryum and Pteleus, and 
strangely enough again enumerates Pteleum, Helos, and Dorium as places in the 
neighbourhood of Cyrene and Clazomenae (5, 31). The Eustathian commentary on 
Zl. 2, 584 completely confuses the Laconian and the Pylian Helos in speaking of the 
Helots. In fact it is nowhere clear whether Helos is to be finally located in Pisatis, 
Triphylia, Messenia, or Laconia. 

1 Strabo (p. 350) gives another location, that of Messenian Olorus for Dorium. 
This removes it from Triphylia-Pisatis to Messenia. 

? Here the Pylian raiders of Nestor’s long yarn (//. 11, 723) halted till dawn, 
eyyibev “Apjyns, 8c pelvayev 7 dtav|immfes IluNwy. Strabo (p. 346) identifies 
Samicum as the acropolis of Arene, and the river Anigrus near by as the Homeric 
Muvujus (77. 11, 722). He further records (p. 361) his disapproval of the identifica- 
tion of Erana in Messenia with Arene, which would then lie between the Messenian 
Pylus and the Messenian Cyparissia. 

3 This composite epithet is bestowed eight times in the ///ad, book ro, nine times 
in Od. 3, and elsewhere fourteen times, — 31 times in all. Once (//. 9, 52) Nestor 
is called imméra without the prefix T'epjmos, imméra being likewise applied to Phyleus, 
son of Augeas (//, 2, 628), to the Aetolians Tydeus (//. 5, 126) and Oeneus (//. 14, 
117), and to Peleus (/?. 16, 33 and 23, 89). The Eustathian comment on J/. 2, 336 
notes several current explanations, beginning with the very feeble one which makes 
Tepijvios mean 6 évrysos mapa 7d yépas. More serious is its derivation from the 
Gerenians of Gerenus or Gerenia; indeed we have a commentator’s statement (iors 
260-273) that Nestor is there called T'epyvos because, when Heracles stormed Pylus, 
he was safcly bestowed among the Gerenians. The Gerenians’ town is (@) in 
Messenia, or (/) in Hollow Elis (Strab., pp. 340, 353, 360), where there is a river 
Geren and a town Gerenus. The Messenian town was apparently Gerenia. Eusta- 
thius also quotes a fragment (not elsewhere preserved) of Hesiod telling of Nestor’s 
flight to the Gerenians: Néorwp otos ddutev év dvOeudevre Tepyvw, and still another, 
describing the slaughter of Nestor’s brothers: kretve 5¢€ Nydijos radaclppovos vidas 
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for Pylus itself, its elusiveness has passed into the proverbial jingle: 
eort IIvAos mpd IIvAow, Tvdos ye pév gore kai ddAdos, “There’s a 
Pylus your Pylus behind, and a Pylus still to find.’ Strabo and all 
geographers after him take this to mean that there were just three 
places called Pylus: (1) southern or Messenian Pylus,? (2) central or 
Arcado-Triphylian Pylus in Lepreatis,® (3) northern or Elean Pylus.* 
Unbiassed criticism, however, must balance probabilities and conclude 
either that Homer’s Pylus was vaguely any one of the three competing 
sites, a name attaching in fact to a shifting tribal centre in the western 
Peloponnesus, or that one Pylus may have been thought of mainly in 
the //ad and another for the most part in the Odyssey. The first 
alternative may be strongly supported by appealing to //. 5, 545, where 
the lower Alpheus is spoken of as running through (é&a) the land of 
the Pylians,° and by illustrating what this implies from Strabo. The 


écOovs | évdexa> Swdéxaros dé Tepyvos imméra Néorwp|teivos éwy érixnoe wap immo- 
Sduourr Tepjvos. Finally, Eustathius mysteriously observes that yépyv is the name 
for a female crane. Eratosthenes (Strab., p. 299) complains feelingly of people who 
told lies about the Gerenians. Their town, following the lead of Pylus, was located 
vaguely now in Messenia, now in Hollow Elis, and again in Triphylia. Strabo 
(p. 340 init.) prefers Messenia professedly because the information about Gerenia of 
Messene is yvwpiuwrepa, less vague: but really he is committed to the Messenian 
location by his enthusiasm for the Arcado-Triphylian identification of Pylus. Indeed 
his defence of his favourite Pylus would be much weakened if he had to account for 
the Gerenians as settled in Hollow Elis. 

1 Strab., p. 339, and Aristoph. Anighds, vv. 1058 ff. 

2 Pylus near Sphacteria, also called Coryphasium (see Strab., p. 348), and asso- 
ciated with the exploits of the Athenians under Demosthenes as also with the more 
recent battle of Navarino. 

3 Strab., pp. 339, 343, 345- Ostentatiously claiming to stand among the old 
Homeric guard (6unpixdérepor), Strabo scorns the Messenian Pylus advocated by 
upstart commentators (vedrepor) and satirically observes that zealous local enthusiasts 
alone back up the claims of the northern Pylus on the Peneus to have been the seat 
of Nestor. 

4 Strab., p. 339: Meratd dé rod Invevod wal ris Deddyjevros éxBodjs Iddos wero 
Kara Td Dkbdrdov, obx Tod Néoropos wédis, GAN érépa ris, 7 mpds Tov ’Adpevdy 
ovdév éore Kowwdynua, ovdé mpds Tov Ilamiocdy. See also pp. 351-353. 

5 The passage details how Aeneas worsted Crethon and Orsilochus, descendants of 
the river Alpheus, do7’ edpd péer IlvNwy did yalys. The adjective evpt shews, if it 
be not purely ornamental, that the lower Alpheus, below its junction with the 
Ladon, the Erymanthus, and the Diagon, is in the poet’s mind. 

6 P. 350: é« dy Tobrwy Shdov ws éxarépa Tob "Ardeiod 4% vrd Nécropos xdpa 
éorly qv macav dvoudte. IlvMlwy viv. Strabo also has the lower Alpheus valley in 
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first impression would naturally be that the poet must simply mean 
what he says, that the Pylians’ country was the lower Alpheus valley, 
the north bank extending from the river to the heights separating 
Pisatis from Hollow Elis, and the south or Pisato-Triphylian bank 
extending to the Lapithas range, an equal distance southward. This 
certainly is the land through the middle of which the lower or broad 
Alpheus runs. Unhappily so narrow a delimitation of the Pylians’ land 
excludes alike every one of the three competing sites for Pylus, and 
might tempt the suggestion that Olympia would be the only possible 
site for the awkwardly nomadic city of Nestor and Neleus. Our one 
alternative remaining is to extend the boundaries both northward and 
southward so as to include both Hollow Elis and Messenia. Thus on 
either side of the Alpheus valley strictly so called, which itself ends 
westward in a broad coastal plain with lagoons, the Pylians and other 
pre-Dorians! must have ranged nomadically over the relatively vast 
plains of the whole western Peloponnesus. Before the influx of immi- 
grant Aetolians crowded them southward, their central meeting-place 
would naturally be Pylus on the Peneus, in the midst of the fertile 
lowlands of Hollow Elis, a paradise for horses and for herds of cattle. 
Successive invasions from the north crowded them southward, and Pylus 
shifted to the valley of the Alpheus, possibly to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Olympian Altis.2 The Aetolo-Eleans came in with 


mind, and also Macistus and Lepreum, i. e. the whole of Triphylia and the whole of 
Pisatis; but the Homeric passage hardly suggests more than Pisatis and northern 
Triphylia, the south bank and half-valley of the Alpheus. 

1 The shifting haunts of the Caucones, who were Pylians (Hdt. 1, 147 and 4, 
148), for instance, make it difficult to place them, unless as pre-Dorians they ranged 
over the whole district west of what were later the western boundaries of Arcadia. 
Cf. Strabo, p. 345: of wey ydp Kal SAqv rhv viv "Hrelay dard ris Meoonvlas péxpe 
Avuns Kavkwvlayv rex Oval gacw. See Ameis-Hentze’s note on Od. 3, 366, where 
Athena-Mentor makes her pretext for departure the collection of a debt from the 
Caucones, thought of as in the north (Strab., pp. 345 ad fin. and 346 imit.). In 
historical times they were fixed in Triphylia, where was the tomb of Caucon (Strab., 
P- 345 tvzd.: év rH Aempedridit. Cf. Paus. 5,5, 5). It is significant that Caucon 
appears prominently in Messenian legends (Paus. 4, 1, 5; 4, 26, 8, and 4, 27, 6), 
and the Cauconians are also called Arcadians, and qualified as essentially nomadic 
(Strab., p. 345: mAelous 5° elol Nbyou wept Tov Kavxdvwv> Kat yap Apkadixdy ZOv0s 
gpacl, KkaOdrep 7d IleXaoyixdv, kal mavynriKdy &dArAwSs, womep éxelvo. 

2 Pylus would thus momentarily have the location, —if that can have location 
which cannot be precisely located, — attributed to Pisa, in the immediate vicinity of 
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the Dorian invasion, displacing the Aetolo-Epeans from Pylus on the 
Peneus. These in turn, favoured no doubt by the Dorian intervention 
represented by Heracles’ campaigns, crowded the Pylians and Pylus 
further south. Before subsiding into Messenia, Pylus unquestionably 
made a halt at Strabo’s TpupvAaxds LvAos kal "Apxadicds kat Aempea- 
tuxds.1 All these successive events may very well have been of com- 
paratively recent occurrence at the time of the framing of the Nestorian 
cycle of western Peloponnesian legends embodied in the Homeric 
poems. If an interval is supposed to intervene between the //ad and 
the Odyssey, it can be supposed indeed that the closing events, which 
finally drove Pylus to the headland adjoining Sphacteria, took place in 
that interval. 

The one definite and positive fact vouched for about Pylus then is, 
that it was in at least three places, no one of which lies, properly 
speaking, in the strictly defined land of the Pylians. It was certainly 
the rallying point of nomadic tribes of whose feuds, reprisals, and 
cattle-lifting raids there is record both in the /éad (11, 670-761) and 
the Odyssey (3, 366-369). The legends of the cleansing of the Augean 
stables, and of the babe Hermes driving off the herd of Apollo to Pylus, 
both serve to perpetuate the horse-breeding and cattle-raising genius of 
all these Arcadian, Elean, Pisatan, and Messenian nomads. Further- 
more, their countless offerings of rude szmwlacra of horses and oxen 
accumulated on the virgin surface of the soil around all the altars of the 
Olympian grove-sanctuary go far to prove that this nomadic life of 





the sacred Olympian grove. Supposing that the Pylian centre shifted at all, it would 
almost inevitably tend to seek for one of its locations close proximity to so enormously 
frequented a sanctuary as the Olympian Altis. Wherever Pylus may from time to 
time have been fixed, there is solid evidence proving the Olympian grove to have been 
a religious centre in the pre-Dorian days for miniature offerings of cattle and horses, 
—just the gifts which Pylian cattle reivers would be sure to offer. 

1 Cf. Strab., p. 350. His argument for identifying the Pylus of Nestor (Od. 3) 
with this Triphylian Pylus (Kiepert locates it nearly half way between Lepreum and 
Macistus) makes much of the fact that this location, being more than thirty stadia 
from the sea, suits the requirements in Od. 3, 344-365 and 15, 190-201. The sacri- 
fice to Poseidon which Telemachus found in progress, Strabo identifies as performed 
within the precinct of Samian Poseidon, and not at Pylus. This Precinct was, he 
says, twenty stadia distant from Pylus (pp. 344 ad jin. and 345 tnzt.). It is, how- 
ever, chimerical to attempt, on the strength of any words in the Odyssey, to determine 
the exact distance of Pylus from the sea. 
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herdsmen and horse breeders began as soon as the plains of the western 
Peloponnesus were inhabited. Just as, by following more or less strictly 
historical records toward the limits beyond which all is poetical or 
legendary, we found as our ultimate datum the Pisatan league of nine 
communities (all of them, be it noted, save Lepreum, in Homer’s strictly 
defined land of the Pylians), so also, after pondering what may underlie 
the poetical idealization of the Homeric Pylus and Pylian Nestor, we 
are confronted with nine tribes or tribal centres, represented at the 
sacrifice which Telemachus came upon at Pylus. There day was just 
dawning on nine seated companies of fifty each, each providing nine 
bulls for the sacrifice. Just so in the second //iad, there are ninety 
Pylian ships, ten from each of the nine leagued communities. Pylus, 
where Nestor sacrificed, is like Olympian Pisa in being neither very far 
from nor very near to the sea. Although the poet imperturbably speaks 
of it as the “lofty”? or the “well built”? city of Neleus, the passages 
where he does so are strikingly illustrative of the half mechanical, though 
by no means unpoetical, formulae which sometimes go to make up the 
broad sweeping effects of epic diction. They serve rather to generalize 
than to characterize. The same may be said of the passages, numerous 
in both poems, where it is impossible to be sure whether Pylus means 
a district or a town. The non-committal vagueness of the poet so 
discourages cross-examination that it seems pragmatical to suggest such 
a thing as an inference. Still, if inference be made, we must conclude 
that the name Pylus applied to whatever tribe-centre happened for the 
moment to be thought of as the accredited rallying place of the Pylians. 
Thus Pylus ceases to be a strictly geographical expression or topo- 
graphical term, and changes its venwe (so to speak) into the region of 
politics and religion. 

Just here the grammarian and commentator Aristarchus comes provi- 
dentially to the rescue with his not wholly unconvincing attempt at 
establishing the text of //. 5, 397 by substituting r¥Aw* with a minus- 





1 Od. 3, 485; 15, 193: Ilddou aimd wroNleOpor. 

* Od. 3, 4: ILWdrov, Nndjos évxriuevov mrodleOpor | tov. 

3 Strab., p. 337: Ounpos tatrny dracayv Thy ydpav Méxpe Meconvns cadet IIvdov 
Ouovdpuws TH ode 

4 Eustathius justifies the use of mbXos = TtKn by PObyyn = PObyyos, Timh = 
Tivos (rlunua), 160n = 3600s, wv) = wvos, Bd\n = Bddos kal érepa* ovTw, says the 
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cule for vA» with a majuscule and reading év widw ev vexveoor 
* Heracles wounded Hades as he stood among 
the dead in the gateway of the underworld. There is no room here, if 
Aristarchus is heeded, for Pylus as a strictly topographical expression. 
And yet Apollodorus (2, 7, 3) first records the tradition that Heracles, 
having devastated Elis, moved upon Pylus which he took, slaying all the 
sons of Neleus except Nestor, and then adds kara 8& ryv paxnv xat 
“Adyv érpwoe IvdAious Bonfotvra. If in the Homeric line where Hades 
receives his wound, év wvA@ is read, and the episode thus understood 
is connected with this tradition of Apollodorus that Hades was wounded 
TIvAéos Bonfotvra, then we can restore the majuscule in the Homeric 
text, for Pylus then becomes synonymous with the gateway of the 
underworld, and the Pylians become a tribal group centred at the gate. 

The religious connotation of the name Pylus involves the idea of the 
netherworld gate, while its political associations are perhaps best illus- 
trated by the fact that Thermopylae was by some called Pylus, though 
this has been withdrawn from our knowledge by the promiscuous 
emendation in various manuscripts of IIvAos to IIvAa.? Even without 
these numerous readings of IvAos for IvAq, the mere fact that the 


Bodov ddvvncw edwxev. 


Reverend commentator, m’\y = mvdos dpcenk@: oloy ‘év mU\w Badrtdyv”: od yap 
év 77 Itdw rH oder Tov “Acdnv 6 “Hpaxdijs eBadev, dA Kdérw ev TH TOV vexpOv 
mtd, 5d Kal éepunvebwy éemdyer ‘* év vextveror Bada.” 

1 Cf. Dr. Leaf’s note on //. 5, 393-400. 

2 Et, Magn. s.v. SOcppomtrhar’ enor pev tiv mow Tatrny Ilvdov Kadodow: 
@idéas 5¢ Oepuor’dar Ayer KadelcOar, éwel exe? 7 *AOnva Oépua odrpa ‘“Hpdxre 
érolnce. Upon this Sylburgius remarks: pro Il¥Aop rectius legemus IlvAa ex Strab. 
lib. 4 (9?) uti et Livius: ‘*Ideo’’ inquit ‘‘ Pylae et ab aliis, quod calidae aquae in 
ipsis faucibus sunt, Thermopylae locus appellatur.’’ Larcher gives a better reason for 
regarding IIvdov as a blunder for IIvdas by citing the practically identical entry s. v. 
@epyorthas in Harpocration, where IIv\as is read with no Ms. variant, barring the 
significant appearance im the best Ms. “A” ofa blank where one word or the other 
should stand —a fairly good indication that the scrupulous scribe found Il¥\ov, was 
puzzled, but did not venture to write IIvAas, and so left the space blank. Thus there 
is reason for believing that the IIvdov of the Zz. AZagn. is justified, and that, but for 
the rash corrections of copyists, we should have several mentions of Ivos scattered 
through Demosthenes and Aeschines. All the Harpocration Mss. have, with the 
exception of the best, corrected the diffictlior lectio, reproduced by some careful hand 
in the Zt. Magn. The fact that Ilvdoy was a difficult reading goes in this case very 
far indeed towards proving that it was the nght one. 
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original meeting place of the league called Amphictyonic par excellence 
was called IvAa, suggests the political associations which clustered 
around the Pylus of the western Peloponnesus as around the more 
northerly Pylae.!_ Moreover, the well-established legendary datum that 
the Amphictyons of northern Greece, having first had their meetings at 
Thermopylae only, where was the grave and sanctuary of Amphictyon 
and of Demeter Pylaea or Amphictyonis, — note the significant alterna- 
tion which probably implies equivalence,?—-were reorganized by the 
Argive king Acrisius, father of Danae, so that meetings were held twice 
a year at Delphi as well as at Pylae,* where Acrisius dedicated a temple 


1 The frequency, at centres of widespread resort, of threshold observances or monu- 
ments is noteworthy. At Athens, where were combined the ancient Demes of Attica, 
the pre-Mnesiclean Propylaea dated probably from the Pisistratids, and that monument 
was presumably either a substitute for or an enhancement of an earlierone. The same 
was probably, mutatis mutandis, the case of the two Propylaea of later date at Eleusis, 
which in earliest days was an independent group of confederated districts. At Delphi 
we have clear record not only of the assembly of the Amphictyonic Pylaea, but of the 
cult of Demeter Pylaea. At Delos the precinct was entered on the north as on the 
south by Propylaea, and there was a temple at the gate of Artemis Propylaea, At 
Epidaurus the small temple ornamented with dogs’ heads that stood at the gate was 
almost certainly a temple of Artemis Propylaea. At one of the gates of Thebes (Paus. 
9, 10, 2), the centre of confederated Boeotia, was a temple of Ismenian Apollo, just 
in front of which stood statues of Athena and of Hermes called Pronaoi. At Olympia, 
besides the various and conspicuous ceremonial gateways of the precinct, there was 
the monumental gatehouse of the Pelopium, Roman no doubt, but certainly standing 
where stood from immemorial days a gateway hallowed by the observance of innumer- 
able generations of worshippers. A time came, however, when it became the fashion 
to build Propylaea almost anywhere. Cicero writes for instance to Atticus insinuating 
the idea of Propylaea for the Academy. These certainly could have been built, had 
Atticus seen fit to finance the project. 

2 Hdt. 7, 200: ’AvOjAn . . . map Hv mapappéwy 6 Aowmds és Oddaccay exd.d0?, 
kal x@pos mepl adrhy evpis, év T@ Arjuntpds re ipdy ’Audixrvovldos tSpura kat &S5pac 
elol ’Audixtvoo. kat adrod Tov ’Audixrvovos ipdv. 

3 Tt appears that there was no alternation, since numerous inscriptions speak of the 
spring as well as the autumn meetings as held at Delphi; cf. C. 7. 4. II, 1, 551, émi 
‘Iépwvos dpxovros év Aeddots mudalas éapwas. Dittenberger, Sy//. 142, 2: Pwkels 
karéBadov Tpidkovra TahavTa év Aehgods év ray éapiwdy IvAalay. Moreover, Strabo 
(p. 429) says that at every meeting the Amphictyons made sacrifice at Pylae (éorl 6é 
Kal Ayuhv péyas avrdo., kal Anunrpos iepdy, év @ kara wacav Iv\alav bvolay érédouv 
of "Aupixrvoves. It looks indeed as if Delphi had superseded Pylae as the regular 
meeting-place in the efficient days of the Amphictyony, the sacrifices at Pylae to 
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to Demeter Pylaea.t This legend attaching the efficient organization 
of the Delphian Amphictyony to a name identified like that of Acrisius 
with the Perseus legend, has unmistakable significance. The full-fledged 
conception of an Amphictyonic league can hardly have leapt into 
sudden being. Generations of growth were required elsewhere if 
Acrisius conceivably intervened at Delphi as the legend intimates. His 
efficient measures may then be conceived of as the fruit of Pylian and 
Peloponnesian? experience, while Acrisius himself stands like Nestor 
for the pre-Dorian epoch in Peloponnesian annals.2 However that may 
be, the Pylians were, like the Amphictyons of Thermopylae, a group of 
by no means homogeneous races or tribes.* Pursuing still the analogy 


Demeter being a matter of surviving ritual. The oath taken at these Pylaea or Amphic- 
tyonic meetings as given by Aeschines (False Embassy 115) certainly dwells chiefly on 
their duty to the Delphian sanctuary, undeuiay rod Tov *Audixrvovidwy dvacrdrav 
mojoa ... Kal édy Tis ) TUAG TA TOD Geod y cuvEdy TL Bouvrevon TL KaTad TOY 
lepGv, Timwphoa Kal xepl Kal 1odl Kal Pury. 

1 Anth. Pal. 13,25: Atuntpt TH Uvdaty robrov otk TehacyGy|’Axplowos tov vndv 
édeluaro. See also Schol. in Eurip. Or. 1094: Aedgol modenodvres mpds rods dudpous 
dvapxlay eldovro, kal Tov *Axplowov pereréupavro é& "Apyous, 0s avrots thy Te mb\euov 
KadOs d€bero Kal Kad CHrov Tod ApdixrvoriKod cuvedplov od KaTecTHoaTo * Auduxriwv 
6 Aevxartwvos év Oepyortdas THs OeccaNdlas, repov ev Acddois elcaro Kal 7d év Ocec- 
carla dvadaBady ras cuvddous dvTl puds dvo memoinke Kal vouous @0ero Kal’ ovs eued- 
Rov Exacta SuiKkerv arédedv re mpoeirev ep éxarépas Tats ovvddos, Kal Thy mpdvo.ay 
Tod lepod Kal TGv Aehpdv TO ouvedply érérpeve. 

2 On the other hand, in the legend of Neleus with its repetition of Thessalian 
names and replication of Thessalian legends, there is perhaps evidence of a consider- 
able Thessalian immigration into the pre-Dorian Peloponnese. 

3 The Perseus legend certainly belongs to the Peloponnesus. Perseus was in fact 
an old Argive hero whose observances and tradition were coextensive with the Morea 
in pre-Dorian times. The Dorians found all this so deeply rooted that perforce they 
made of Perseus (grandson of Acrisius, son of Abas) the paternal and maternal great- 
grandfather of Heracles, Amphitryon and Alcmena being cousins, son and daughter 
respectively of Alcaeus and Electryon, the two eldest sons of Perseus and Andromeda. 

4 Strabo (p. 333) is doubtless right in classing Arcadians and Eleans (the pre- 
Dorian inhabitants of Elis) as Aeolians in contradistinction to Dorians, while von 
Wilamowitz-Millendorf is certainly justified in saying (//eracées I, p. 16) that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the name Aeolian stands for a homogeneous group of tribes 
such as were the Dorians. The Cauconians, centered around Caucon whose tomb 
was honoured at Lepreum, were Pylians. Nestor is called a Messenian by Pindar 
(P. 6, 353 cf. Strab., p. 633), while the Lepreatae claimed to be Arcadians. Two 
names are more or Jess consistently kept apart from the Pylians; — (a) the Eleans in 
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of the Malian or Thessalian Amphictyony, one ought to find clear and 
undisguised in any prototype, Pylian, Peloponnesian, or other, two 
features: (1) an oracle of wide repute, and (2) a strikingly individual- 
ised local divinity and ritual. The Malian oracle undoubtedly finds its 
Elean or Pylian analogue in the ancient Earth-Oracle of Olympia 
(transformed later into an oracle of Zeus), and the Pylio-Elean ana- 
logue of Amphictyon at Olympia is Pelops, while similar functions 
belong in neighbouring centres to Caucon and Lepreus respectively. 
Certainly the observance at Olympia of Pelops and the Pelopium was a 
more real and ultimate concern than the northern ritual at the Pylaean 
tomb of Amphictyon. 

But what were the distinctive religious associations of Pylus and the 
Pylians? Leaving indeterminate the topographical location of Pylus, 
taking it not too prosaically as the gate of the netherworld, where 
Heracles encountered and wounded Hades in the act of coming to the 
rescue of the Pylians, we find striking and abundant evidence of nether- 
world associations not only throughout the Peloponnesus,' but especially 





the sense of the Aetolo-Eleans,—of course by derivation, the name Eleans means 
Lowlanders or Dalesmen, and that is the meaning of Caucones (from kavKn, kavxiov, 
@ cup) —a name attached to an important group of distinctively Pylian tribes, to some 
of whom the name Eleans (in the sense of Dalesmen) is occasionally given — and 
(4) the Epeans, when their original connexion with Aetolia is borne in mind. Un- 
fortunately the occasions are many when Epeans are thought of as the aborigines 
conquered by the second Aetolian invasion which brought in the (Aetolo-) Eleans. 

1 Apart from Elis and Triphylia, considered in the next three notes, Hades was so 
exceptionally recognized throughout the Peloponnesus that, in the religious obser- 
vances of pre-Dorian days, he must have played a part far more conspicuous than 
that assigned him after the Dorian invasion. All the more notable centres of Hades- 
worship on Greek soil are Peloponnesian, At Hermione in Argolis, Hades was 
worshipped as Clymenus and had a temple there opposite Demeter’s, she being 
surnamed Chthonia and regarded as Hades’ sister. An Echo Colonnade, so-called 
from the triple echo, an Acherousian lake, and a y#s xdoua were all near at hand to 
commemorate the spot whence Heracles emerged with his underworld prize (Paus. 
2, 35, 5-7). All sorts of variants on the Cerberus legend hovered about Cape 
Taenarum in Laconia, whence Heracles is said to have fetched a serpent, called 
Avdov kiwy, because of the deadliness of its bite (Paus. 3, 25, 4); Strabo (p. 363) 
just mentions a cave near Cape Taenarum 6: ob rdv KépBepov dvaxORvar pubevovoww 
ip ‘Hpaxdéouvs é& “Acdov. But Apollodorus is more circumstantial (2, 5, 12) in his 
account of the twelfth labour of Heracles. Confronted with this gruesome under- 
taking, Heracles went first to Eumolpus for Eleusinian initiation, and was required 
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in western and northwestern Peloponnesus, and specifically at Olympia, 


to qualify by becoming an Athenian. His adoptive father was named Pylius, a 
significant point shewing perhaps that Heracles, the Dorian, had to transform himself 
into a Pylian before figuring in connexion with the Pylian realm of Hades. This 
seemingly far-fetched interpretation is made more than plausible, if Plutarch’s account 
of the parallel case of the initiation of the Pylian Tyndarids ( 7eseus 33) is taken into 
account. The Tyndarids, being already of the pre-Dorian Peloponnesian dispensa- 
tion, qualified for initiation at Eleusis by becoming the adopted sons of Aphidnus, the 
deme-hero of Attic Aphidnae. At all events, Heracles the Pylian by adoption 
repaired to Taenarum (00 ris “Aiou karaBdcews 7d orbmsy éorc), went down and, 
having got hold of Cerberus, brought him out at Troezen. Thus the connexion of 
Troezen and Taenarum with the cult and legend of Hades and the netherworld clearly 
dates from the pre-Dorians. So that there is little need to speak of the precinct and 
temple close by the cave-entrance in the black-limestone rocks of Taenarum. There, 
where Heracles descended, the ground was sacred to Poseidon do@adeZos known to 
Athenian observances as a saviour from shipwreck (Schol. in Aristoph. Acharn. 682: 
Tydra. dé oced&v dopadetos map adrois [sc. “AOnvalos] Wa dopadds mdéwor). 
The pre-Dorian associations of this divinity and sanctuary so persisted that Helots and 
slaves habitually resorted to it when reduced to desperate case by their Dorian over- 
lords (Thue. 1, 128 and 133, with which compare Paus. 4, 24, 5-7). In Sparta itself 
there was an allied cult of Clymenus and Demeter Chthonia (Paus. 3, 14, 5: d6& dé 
éun did 7d lepdy 7d év “Epub xaréorn Kal rovros XOovlay voultev Arunrpa), 
identical with the one at Hermione. One detail is significant. Although Pausanias 
believed their cult to have been borrowed from Hermione, the Spartans declared that 
Orpheus introduced it (Immerwahr, Lekonische Kulte, pp.174{. and 244 f.). Orpheus 
is ultimately one and the same with Hades, and certainly the notion (expressed at 
Hermione by making Clymenus the brother of Chthonia) of a close interdependence 
between this Hades and this Demeter is supported by Plutarch (Zyc. 27) where 
Spartan burial regulations require a sacrifice to Demeter after eleven days of mourning 
(7H 52 dexdry Oiocavras ede. Ajunrpt New 7d wafos), and mourning was thereupon 
to cease. This Demeter could only be an underworld goddess, the sister of Hades. 
Pindar’s tenth Nemean ode,—really in honour of an Argive festival, — recounts 
the legend of the Lacedaemonian Apharetidae and mentions the feordv wérpov or 
tombstone hurled by them upon Polydeuces. It is called an dya\ua “Ada. Far less 
rude than this must have been the representation of Hades (Paus. 3, 19, 4) or ID)ov- 
Twy grouped with Demeter and Core on the pedestal of the throne of Amyclaean 
Apollo. Considering how very rarely Hades is represented in any form of art, this 
figure, though known only by a description, is a solid piece of evidence. It certainly 
is a record of the Spartan and Peloponnesian pre-occupation with Hades. The same 
is true of the statue of Zeus Chthonius at Corinth (Paus. 2, 2, 8). It was a yearly 
ritual at Argos to summon Dionysus from the water with loud tuckets and shouting, 
and at the same time to fling a lamb into the sea as a fee to the doorkeeper. Cf. 
Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 35: “Apyelows dé. . . Aidvuoos . . . dvaxadodvrat re 
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which was, as has been noted, immemorially the religious centre of the 





atrov brd cadmlyywv e& vdaros, éuBdddovres els &Bvocov dpva 7G Ivdabyy. This 
Argive epithet of mvAdoxos for Hades is authorized, as it were, by the Homeric 
epithet muAdprys, cited by Plutarch in this connexion. It occurs in the //zad twice: 
8, 367, « 7é wu» [Heracles] els *Aldao mudAdprao mpovreuvev, and 13, 415, els 
"A.dbs mep tovra muddprao kparepoto (Deiphobus is gloating over sending Hypsenor 
to bear Asius company). Once it occurs in the Odyssey: 11, 277, “H 5° 28m els 
*AlSao muAdprao Kparepoio (Epicaste or Jocasta is concerned). The commentators 
on these passages are instructive. Apion explains ruAdprys as 6 Tals mUdais Tpo- 
onprnuévos. Hades is conceived of, that is, as keeping strict ward and watch at the 
Netherworld Gate. A second gloss is 6:4 7d pndéva Urocrpépew ef “Avdov. On the 
combination of ruAdprao kparepoio, Aristonicus (Schol. Ven.) says: rot lcxupas Tas 
mUndas émapra@vros, & éorw adpyudfovros. All this serves to explain representations 
where Hades, like St. Peter, has the attribute of the key. Eustathius comments on 
the same lines: xparepds pév 6" Acdns éppéOn dia 7d Blawov, muddprns dé did 7d ducezl- 
TyTOv.. .. Towdrov yap at dpapviar wat, ovTE owhev guxral, ov're ZiwHev 
opara Td ye évrés. This conception of barred gates for the netherworld is that of 
the Ishtar episode in the Izdubar epic (see Appendix to ch. VII in Mme. Ragozin’s 
Chaldea, Stories of the Nations), not that of Dante’s /zferno. These lie open like 
the gates of any medieval city in times of peace (/zferno 2 ad fin. and 3 iniz.). It 
was the gates of Purgatory that were barred and bolted. A radical shifting and read- 
justment of all pictorial notions about life after death is involved in the transference 
of the keys from Hades to St. Peter. Obviously connected with the Argive Hades 
muAdoxos and the Homeric Hades mvAdprys are three Peloponnesian doorkeepers: 
(1) the founder of Messenian Pylus, himself named Pylus, son of Cleson, who came 
from Megara at the head of a band of Leleges (Paus. 4, 36, 1); (2) Pylas, son of 
Cleson, son of Lelex, who came from Egypt and ruled at Megara (Paus. 1, 39, 6) 
and who gave up the Megaris to Pandion presumably when he went to Messenia and 
founded Pylus; (3) Pylon (IIvAwy), also of Megara, the founder of Pylus on the 
Peneus in Hollow Elis (Paus. 6, 22, 5). What with (1) Pylius or Pylus of Eleusis 
who adopted Heracles, (2) Pylus, founder of Messenian Pylus, who is also called 
(3) Pylas, and assumes the alias (4) Pylon in order to found the northern or Elean 
Pylus, —though all four of them are sons of Cleson,—there are almost as many 
eponymous founders of Pylus as there are places where Pylus was founded. 

From the midst of much confusion emerges clearly the close relation between the 
key-bearing, doorkeeping Hades muAdoxos, ruAdprys, or Clymenus,— worshipped by 
the pre-Dorian Peloponnesians and their submerged descendants, —and the traditional 
eponymous gatesman, whose aliases do not conceal his connexion with the shifting 
Pylus, and with those netherworld thresholds wherever from time to time in Elis, in 
Pisatis, in Triphylia, or in Messenia the Pylian tribes most congregated for sacrifices, 
or it may be for concerting cattle-lifting raids. Since Hades ruAdoxos or ruAdprns was 
also called Clymenus (Hesychius gives the variant Tlepixhvuevos as a name of Hades), 
Periclymenus, Nestor’s son or brother, who figures according to Hesiod in the sack of 
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land of the Cauconians and Pylians.1 Absolutely unique evidence 





Pylus by Heracles, is another link in the chain indissolubly connecting with Hades 
and Hades-worship (1) the house of Neleus, (2) the tribes of the Pylians or Cau- 
conians, and (3) every one of the centres successively baptised with the name of the 
Netherworld Doorway, Pylus. Cf. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, Heracles, I, p. 65. 
* See H. D. Miiller, Mythologie der griechischen Stimme, I, pp. 156 ft., where it is 
maintained (a) that the Pylian Caucones worshipped Hades as their national or tribal 
divinity, and (4) that Pylus, their tribal centre, being a centre of Hades worship, 
would as such be for them the netherworld threshold. The connexion between Hera- 
cles’ encounter with Hades at Pylus and his eleventh labour appears to have been a 
later addition to the original pre-Dorian legend, made after the Dorians came in. Cf. 
von Wilamowitz-MOllendorf, Meracles, I, pp. 57-66, on the Dodekathlos. That the 
pre-Dorian tradition of Hades as the bearer of the key to the underworld persisted at 
Olympia well into the fifth century B.c. is proved by Pausanias’ account of the ivory 
table fashioned by Colotes, a pupil of Phidias, to hold the olive-crowns at the distribu- 
tion ceremonial when the Olympic games were ended (Paus. 5, 20, 2). On its front 
face were figured Zeus, Hera, Hermes, and Artemis; corresponding to these were 
figured at the back the games themselves; on one side were carved Asclepius, 
Hygieia, Ares, and Agon; on the other were Pluto (Hades), Dionysus, Persephone, 
and Nymphs. Then Pausanias adds éml 5¢ rq Kdedi, Exe yap 5 6 IAovTwy Krelv, 
Aéyouow ér airy rov Kadovmevov “Ardnv xexdeirbal re bd rod IdovtTwvos Kal ws 
érdveaciw ovdels adfis € airod. This explanation of the key put by Colotes into the 
hands of his ivory figure of Hades might appropriately enough have been given among 
the glosses in the scholia on //7. 13, 415. The puzzling detail reported by Pausanias 
that Colotes, really a Parian, came from Heraclea ultimately, may hang together 
somehow with the notable fact that the legend of Heracles’ fetching of Cerberus was 
so much at home at Heraclea Pontica that the place where he entered the underworld 
was shewn there (Roscher, s.v. Kerberos, p. 1124). But Colotes’ ivory figure 
implies the survival at Olympia of various pre-Dorian legends of Hades, the gate- 
keeper; indeed near the altar of the unknown gods, which was close to the altar of 
Olympian Zeus in the centre of the Altis, were two altars, one of Zeus the Purifier 
and Nike, the other of Zeus surnamed Chthonius (Paus. 5, 14, 8). This is the same 
Plutonian Zeus whose statue Pausanias saw in Corinth, and who was hardly distin- 
guishable from the Hades (Poseidon) Clymenus at Hermione. There, close to an 
“¢ Acherousian lake,’’ just as in the Altis close to this altar of Zeus Chthonius, was 
built the “‘Echo Colonnade.’’ This appellation, — prosaically justified to the outward 
ear by an echo, sevenfold at Olympia, triple at Hermione, — may have imposed itself 
originally in both places by reason of that panic fear which overcame Odysseus at his 
netherworld exit, when ‘the myriad tribes of the dead thronged up 4x Oeomeoty,” 
and he fled amain for fear of Persephone’s underworld monsters (Od. 11, 632-635). 
On one side of the Olympian Hippodrome, Pausanias saw (6, 21, 1) a temple of 
Demeter Chamyne, there built because there the earth opened to receive Hades and 
Persephone. The Olympian priestess of Demeter had her place of honour at the 
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connects the northernmost (and presumably therefore the earliest) 
Pylus on the Peneus with the worship of Hades,‘ while there is similar 
and only less striking evidence of the same cult at the Triphylian 
Pylus ;? but it must be admitted that nothing at all analogous is attested 
for the Messenian Pylus.® 


games (an altar of white stone facing the seats of the Hellanodicae in the Stadium) 
and was the only woman privileged to be present. These minutiae have so little 
congruity with other arrangements at the Olympia that they are likely to be survivals 
from the pre-Doric dispensation, when apparently the great attraction at Olympia was 
the Olympian oracle, originally an underworld oracle. Such an oracle would indeed 
sort well with the Pylian observance of Hades the gatekeeper at the netherworld 
threshold. j 

1 Of all Greek lands only Elis could boast a temple of Hades, i. e. a temple of 
Hades unassociated with any other god or gods. This temple was at Pylus, on the 
Peneus, an ancient peristyle building with a precinct marked off about it. It was 
open once a year; nor was any, even then, allowed to enter except the priest. The 
legendary reason given by Pausanias (6, 25, 2 ff.) is the episode from /7. 5 of Hera- 
cles év IIv\y, cf. p. 23. How absolutely this Elean temple and worship of Hades 
at Elis was a survival appears from the Eustathian scholium on //. 9, 158, Agamem- 
non’s final adjuration to Achilles: dun6jrw—’Aldns Tor dueldcxos 70° ddduacros. 
Eustathius says: es 6@ 7d elvas “Acdnv OeGv ex Mcrov cuuBddderac Kal Aicytdou 7d 
“ uovos Gedy Odvaros ob Sdpwv épa, ovd dv Te Odwv ovd' emirévdwy AdBos, ov5° 
Zor Bwyuds, ovde wawvigera,” év ovdeula yap moe Bwudv “Acdov elvac dact. Cavd- 
Tov mévror év T'adelpos toropotc. tivés. dAdo O€ ye wy oiuar Kal 6 yewypddos, Kat 
Tov “AiSnv mapdé mov rhv Iledordvyncov tkavs éxreryufobac gacly. This unique 
survival was evidently notorious in antiquity. 

* The passage in Strabo, alluded to by the scholiast on /. 9, 158, as committing 
the geographer to recognition of the worship of Hades in the Peloponnesus, refers to 
the Triphylian Pylus, —Strabo’s Pylus far excellence (p. 344): mpds tw 5’ éorly 
épos Tod Ilvdov mAnolov érdvupov MivOn [AinZ] nv pvOevovor waddaxhv rod “ Adou 
yevouevny marnbeicay id tis Képns eis rhv xnmwalav plvOnvy pueraBadely, nv tives 
Hdvopov Kadrodor, Kat dh Kat réuevds éoriv “Adov mpds TO sper Tybuevov Kat brd 
Makioriwy, kat Ajunrpos ddcos brepxeluevov Tod Ivdaxod medtov. Here then, at the 
second of three sites for Pylus, is a temple and precinct of Hades in conjunction with 
Demeter, — Demeter being the goddess associated with him (1) at Olympia, (2) at 
Sparta, (3) at Hermione, and being also the goddess to whom the Malian Amphic- 
tyons made yearly sacrifice at Pylae, the northern Pylus. 

5 For the religious associations of the Messenian Pylus, there is no direct evidence 
beyond that of the sacrifice to Poseidon of Odyssey 3. Indeed, whether even this is 
evidence depends on deciding finally that the Pylus of the Odyssey is in Messenia. 
Nor is the worship of Poseidon that of Hades, though certainly in constant alliance 
with it. Therefore, one must fall back upon such hints as are contained in the legend 
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The pre-Dorian Peloponnesus, then, constantly offered in its legends 
and traditions a mass of confusing and conflicting data, more confused 
as time went by. This is apparent throughout the peninsula, but a 
certain primacy in confusion and incessant flux certainly belongs to the 
western Peloponnesus. There cumulating waves of a constantly rising 
inundation from Aetolia were actively hemming in the old Pylian tribe- 
groups, crowding them always further south so that Pylus was driven 
from the Peneus across the Alpheus into Triphylia, and at last into 
Messenia beyond the Neda. Hence the equally conflicting topography 
of all and each of the Pylian towns. A general proclivity toward con- 
federations of nine shews equally everywhere; at Argos, at Sparta, in 
Arcadia, and among the Pylians,’ i. e. in Elis, Triphylia, and Messenia. 
But in these western districts changes had been constant and were still 
actively progressing when the legends underlying the Homeric poems 
took shape. ‘Therefore, while the nine centres given for Argolis, Lace- 
daemon, and Arcadia respectively can easily be located, the nine Pylian 
centres flit and flicker in front of our pursuit. Following historical 
records back to their vanishing point, we began by reaching at Olympia 
the Pisatan league of nine cities. After the scrutiny just given to Pylus 
and the Pylians, it is perhaps admissible to see in the Pisatan league an 
historical residuum, so to speak, lending in some sort the confirmation 
of fact to that beautiful waking vision of the kingdom of Nestor which 
is flashed upon us in the third book of the Odyssey. 


of Nestor’s brother Periclymenus, which is certainly a link associating the Neleids with 
Hades. The Neleids are, however, no whit more closely associated with the Mes- 
senian than with the Triphylian or the Elean Pylus; hence, their manifest connexion 
with Hades worship elsewhere goes far to prove that the Poseidon cult of Messenian 
Pylus must have been a cult of Hades-Poseidon. 

1 For a brilliant appreciation of the bearings of the number nine insisted on in Od. 
3, I-13, at the Pylian sacrifice, see Vol. I, p. 100, of M. Victor Bérard’s Les Phéni- 
ciens et P Odyssée (Colin, 1902),—a book unluckily not known to me until the 
present argument was complete and in print. Several of my pages read to me now 
like an affirmative answer to M. Bérard’s illuminating question: ‘‘ N’aurions nous 
pas ici le sacrifice fédéral de l’Amphictyonie Pylienne? ”’ 
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III 
Tue Oxtympic CouNCcIL 


Perhaps too little in the way of solid fact is available for solid conclu- 
sions to result from investigating the Olympic Council. Still, available 
material is not lacking, and certainly points toward some sort of theory 
as to the origin and early functions of a loosely constituted knot of 
elders busying themselves with the concerns of the sacred grove at 
Olympia. From some such body the Olympic Council (’Odvymi«y 
BovaAn), first specifically named in inscriptions of the first two centuries 
of our era, lineally descended. Apart from the obvious trend at 
Olympia and elsewhere to revert to a conformity which aimed at anti- 
quarian revival in the governance of ritual, there are striking analogies 
to substantiate this contention. At Eleusis the Hiera Gerousia, not 
specifically named until after the Christian era, was a revision and a 
revival of the immemorial control exercised by the Eumolpids and the 
Ceryces under the sovereign limitations of the paramount power of 
Athens. In much the same way the Olympic Council governed the 
concerns of Olympia under the paramount power of Elis. Correspond- 
ing to the Eumolpids and Ceryces at Eleusis, figure at Olympia the 
Iamids and Clytidae. In both places, these ancient priestly families 
stand for the controlling sacral tradition, an influence which, under 
Roman impulses, was more or less definitely crystallized: at Eleusis 
under the name of the Hiera Gerousia, at Olympia with the style of the 
Olympic Council. A similar exhibition of this Roman-Greek trend 
towards reviving and solidifying vague traditional prerogative is found 
in the definite status given to the ancient Areopagus at Athens. Just 
as Eumolpus and the Eumolpidae represented the specifically Eleusinian 
and non-Athenian tradition, so also at Olympia both Iamus and Clytius, 
belonging to the Arcadian contingent, represented traditions more dis- 
tinctively aboriginal than those of the Aetolo-Eleans and the Hollow 
Elis of their occupation. To the conservatism through which these 
traditions were kept alive in both places is due the fact that the 
Councils of Eleusis and of Olympia, though each constantly figures as 
a fifth wheel in the machinery of the sanctuary, could never be merged 
in the sovereign senate of Athens, or the Elean Synedrion. The long 
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history of both religious centres must rather be guessed at, no doubt, 
than definitely and dogmatically set forth. But from such scanty 
records as are available we can derive some vague knowledge of the 
prehistoric day before Athens had won Eleusis to submission, and while 
the Aetolo-Eleans still lingered north of the Corinthian gulf. Customs 
and observances established in those early times certainly asserted their 
immemorial hold upon the sacred soil at Eleusis as well as at Olympia. 
Hence, under the Roman impulse for ordered regulation and clearly 
defined codification, emerged at the very last and officially the sacro- 
sanct Olympic Council and the Eleusinian Hiera Gerousia of Roman 
days. 

Confirmation by way of contrast may perhaps be derived from the 
shadowy record that survives of the Amphictyonic Council at Delos, 
and from such more specific knowledge, — dating chiefly from the 
Macedonian supremacy,—as we have of the Amphictyonic Council at 
Delphi. At Delos, Pisistratus intervened with his drastic purification 
(Hat. 1, 64 and Thuc. 3, 104) on the strength, no doubt, of religious ties 
binding the Marathonian Tetrapolis to the island of Apollo (Philochorus, 
fr. 158, speaks of a yearly Oewpéca.), and with such authority as may be 
implied in the Hyperborean legend wherein Attic Prasiae played a 
conspicuous part.! If to the intervention of Pisistratus that of Poly- 
crates, who dedicated Rhenea, is added, the tacit assumption by both 
tyrants of such right to interfere as membership in an Amphictyonic 
league would give to Athens and Samos, goes far to prove that there 
was in those early days a Delian Amphictyony. But both of these 
interferences, as well as the later one of the Athenians in 426 B.c, 
convict the Delians of a sort of laxness in reverential observance of 
which neither Eleans nor Eleusinians were ever even suspected. The 
same cheerful preoccupation with amusement and with buying and 
selling vitiated Delian management alike in the earliest and the latest 
days.2, The men of Delos were indeed never accounted: sacrosanct in 





1 Hdt. 4, 33 does not mention Prasiae, but Pausanias (1, 31, 2) brings the Hyper- 
borean gifts from Sinope 5ua. ‘ENAjvwv to Prasiae, and says the Athenians conveyed 
them to Delos. See Lolling, Av. Mitt. IV, p. 357. Erysichthon, the founder of the 
Delian temple, was buried at Prasiae (Paus. 1, 17, 3 and 31, 2). 

2 Similar reasons prevented the Isthmia from seriously vying in popular estimation 
with the Olympia or the Pythia, although the religious observances at Corinth in 
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the service of Delian Apollo as the men of Elis were in that of Olympian 
Zeus. No Delian families appear either to have merited, or to have 
received, the universal consideration accorded in Greece to the Eumol- 
pidae, the Iamidae, the Clytidae, and the Ceryces.1_ Hence, the Delian 





honour of Poseidon and Melicertes appear to have been of older foundation than the 
earth oracle at Olympia, and thus the Isthmia as night mysteries had a prescriptive 
hold upon pre-Dorians, —not to speak of Athenians and Megarians, — when the Olym- 
pia were still parochial gatherings. As soon, however, as specifically athletic com- 
petitions focussed Hellenic religious enthusiasm, the Olympia came into the front rank 
(1) because at Olympia the festival was taken more simply, solemnly, and religiously 
(cf. Pindar’s Isthmian Odes, IV and V, the latter of which begins with a prayer for 
an Olympian victory, while the former is replete with sympathetic consolation because 
the Olympian victory prayed for had not been won, and his third Isthmian Ode on a 
victory in the pancratium, the prelude to which celebrates a chariot victory at Nemea), 
(2) because Arcadia, Elis, and Messenia were an unrivalled training ground for 
athletes, the like of which Corinth never had, (3) because the Olympian management 
recognized only athletic and hippic events, whereas the Corinthians included many 
non-athletic contests, (4) because the Corinthians never lived exclusively for their 
games, as did the men of Elis and at Delphi. Commercial prosperity, and the varied 
interests of extensive trade in the earliest times, prevented the rise at Corinth of 
families like the Clytidae and the Ceryces; cf. Pindar’s first and second Isthmian 
Odes, where commerce and questions of money intrude upon the lyric strain. 

' The Homeric Hymn to Delian Apollo conveys the most faithful impression of 
the jolly Delians and their genially mundane festival in the early days. See for later 
times Athenaeus, p. 173 a-c, where, with much gossip discreditable to the Delians, 
Delos is proclaimed the Paradise of Parasites because it yields (@) a market wonder- 
fully abounding in fish, and (4) a rabble of miscellaneous men all of them rich, not 
to speak of (¢) the Delians themselves who are hangers-on of the god mapdourot Tod 
6eo0, a lampooning phrase borrowed with the whole indictment from Crato Comicus. 
For the contrasting seriousness of character implied in most characterizations of 
the inhabitants of Elis, see Xen. /Vel/. 3, 2, 23-26; and Strab. PP- 343, 358, and 
especially 355, which runs as follows: gaol d€ rods ILicdras uh peracyxeiv rod Tpoi- 
kod moéuov lepods vopucbévras tod Ads. The most remarkable tribute is, however, 
that of Polybius (4, 73), so worded as to convey the strongest impression that he 
must have chapter and verse in some trustworthy ancient authority for what he says: 
Soxotor 5é por Kal mdvra raira did 7d WAHOOS wev TAS Xwpas Td Tadawdy erivofoa 
kal vouoberjoa, Td d€ metcrov dua Tov dadpxovrd wore wap avrois tepdv Blo», 
bre aBbyres mapa TOv ‘ENAjvwv cvyxdpnua dud Tov aySva rOv ’Odvurlwy tepav 
kal dwépOnrov @kovy Thy "HrXelav, dreipor mavrds dvres Oewod, Kal mdons 
Toews mepiordcews. For the whole context see the description of the wé\s of 
Elis given below, p. 53, note. As an offset to Crato’s gossip against the Delians, it 
is perhaps only fair to note that the Eleans were frequently scored for stupidity and 
for waidepagrla and undoubtedly were inordinately addicted to both, 
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Amphictyony could have use only for Hellenotamiae,! collectors of 
moneys, while at Delphi there was scope for Hieromnemones, and the 
chief servants of the Olympian Amphictyony were in name and in fact 
Hellanodicae, umpires trusted for their fairness. Indeed it seems prob- 
able that such a thing as a Delian Amphictyonic Council, if it ever 
effectively existed at all, can only have done so during the first maritime 
confederacy of Athens (477-404 B.c.). If it existed before or after- 
wards, its being was clearly to no purpose, since the Delian festival 
ended as it began. There was little scope either for mystery or for 
reverence from the moment when the Delians were left to regulate 
their own affairs, lucrative no doubt and businesslike, but hardly requir- 
ing or admitting supervision by an ancient council which should even 
in the day of its decrepitude deserve the epithets Aapmrporary, icpw- 
Tatn, Kpatiorn and the like, bestowed constantly and in all sincerity 
on the Olympic Council and the Eleusinian Hiera Gerousia. 

The parallel and the contrast between the Olympic Council and 
Hellanodicae taken in their relations to the Aetolo-Elean city-state 
with its senatorial Synedri on the one hand, and the Amphictyonic 
Council at Delphi with its Hieromnemones taken in their relation to 
the people and senate of Delphi on the other, is a most intricate puzzle. 
The Aetolo-Elean state, being the paramount power, had to be respon- 
sible for the Olympia just as the Amphictyons at Delphi, being vastly 
more powerful than the zéAis of Delphi, shouldered the financial 
management of the Pythia. This they did by some standing com- 
mittee, perhaps the Hieromnemones, whereas the Eleans appointed 
their own board of Nomophylaces who instructed the Hellanodicae, — 
a representative board whose numbers varied with the variations in 
extent of the whole Elean domain, and whose connexion with the 
Olympic Council is demonstrable. The Hellanodicae did not act as 
representatives of that “oligarchy within an oligarchy,” the Elean 
Synedri. On the other hand, the Pisatan or pre-Dorian (Pylian) strain 
of the Iamidae and the Clytidae being unquestionable, as is also their 
prominence in priestly functions at Olympia, we must conclude that the 
Eleans, if they did not, like the Delphian Amphictyons, stand aloof 
from such functions, certainly did not monopolize them. The Delphians 





1 These are chiefly known to us as a purely Athenian magistracy gathering in dues 
from the Delian confederate allies. 
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and the Pisatans thus had similar functions in this regard. Finally the 
Amphictyonic Council at Delphi represented a league, whereas its 
Olympian parallel, the wédus of Elis, was one homogeneous community 
of late-comers at the shrine. On the other hand, the one homogeneous 
community of Delphians has for its Olympian parallel the Olympic 
Council and ultimately the pre-Dorian (Pisatan) neighbourhood-league, 
into which Elis had been interpolated as an interloper. 

A neighbourhood-league presumably somewhat like that of the nine 
Pisatan cities near Olympia undoubtedly existed at Eleusis in the early 
days, before Erechtheus prevailed and the district of Eleusis was merged 
in the Athenian wods.1 And so the antecedents of the Hiera Gerousia 
derive, like those of the Olympic Council,? from a neighbourhood-league 
not dissimilar to the great Pylaean Amphictyony at Delphi. 

Turning now to the extant inscriptions where the Olympic Council is 
named, we find that no one of these is certainly® earlier than 14 .D., 


1 See von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, Avristoteles und Athen, Il, pp. 38 ff., where 
the region between Mt. Aegaleus and Megara, including Salamis and inland Phyle, is 
indicated as having been politically and otherwise centred at Eleusis. 

* The legendary connexion of Acrisius with the effective evolution of the Delphian 
Amphictyony, the intervention of a pre-Dorian from the Peloponnesus who induced 
the Amphictyons of Anthela to identify their league with the Apolline sanctuary, 

_ prescribing rules and regulations to that end, is significant. The highly organized 
constitution of the Pylaean Amphictyony, which enabled it to direct the finances of 
the Delphian sanctuary as early as the sixth century B.c., is eloquent of an older 
experience than the political evolution of northern Greece could then supply. Just 
this experience had been accumulated before and since the palmy days of Mycenae in 
the Peloponnesus, whence Acrisius came. But if the untutored tribes of Thessaly 
could be induced by a Peloponnesian (to be described in very modern terms as a 
‘resident’ or ‘ adviser’) to constitute themselves into a holy alliance under Delphian 
Apollo, certainly the nomadic Pylians of the western Peloponnesus are not unlikely to 
have done the like for Hera and Olympian Zeus, or more strictly speaking for 
Demeter Chthonia and Hades-Poseidon. The most striking evidence for the inter- 
vention of Acrisius is from two sources, Strabo and a scholiast. Strabo (p. 420) 
after a description of .Delphi, and of the need there of the “Audixrvonxdy otornua, 
proceeds to a history of the latter: ra mddac pev ody dyvoe?ra, ’Axplows TOv uynuo- 
vevoévwy mparos Suardgac Soxe? Ta rept rods ’Audixriovas Kat addres adoploar Tas 
Merexovoas Tod ouvedplov kal Whpov éxdory Sodvac . . . daodettar dé kal Tas “Audi- 
kruovxds Sikas doar moder mpds médes eiciy. The full-fledged legend is given by the 
scholiast on Eur. Or. 1094, for the full text of which see above, p. 25, n. I. 

3 Ol. Text V, No. 427, may date from 20 B.c. 
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the earliest possible date for the inscription! on the pedestal where 
stood the statues at Olympia of Germanicus Caesar and Drusus Caesar, 
dedicated by 4 mods 4% tOv “Hrelwv Kat f "Odvumxy Bovdrj. This 
same formula occurs in eight other dedicatory inscriptions of the first 
century A.D.?_ Seven of that century remain, there being seventeen in 
all; of these, two® are decreed by the “E\Aavod/ko. kat f "Odvprixy 
fovdy with no mention of the wéds of Elis; four* are decreed by the 
modus Of Elis without the Hellanodicae or the Olympic Council ; while 
one, No. 439, differs from all the others in that, so far as public authori- 
ties go, it is merely permissive. It was inscribed under the statue of 
the Spondephorus Claudius Lucenus Saiclarus, dedicated by Chrysarete, 
his widow, Wydiopate tis "OdXvprixjs Bovdjjs Kai rod Sypov kal rov 
avvédpwv by vote of the Olympic Council and of the people and senate 
of Elis. Chrysarete was anxiously and pathetically specific for fear, no 
doubt, lest the memory she delighted to honour might suffer. There- 
fore, her inscription is, as it were, a gloss upon the other and briefer 
ones. From hers we learn that the two inscriptions where no mention 
of the Elean zédis occurs along with that of the Olympic Council and 
the Hellanodicae do not insert these last as representing Elis. This 
leaves the Olympian Hellanodicae, like the Hieromnemones and Pyla- 
gori at Delphi, as in some sort the executive arm of an Amphictyonic 
Council, —just the case of the Delian Hellanotamiae up to the time 
when the confederate moneys were transferred to Athens. Of the fif- 
teen second century inscriptions, eight are permissive, like Chrysarete’s.® 
Nos. 460 f. record simply authorization by the Olympic Council, Elis 
being ignored. No. 453 records authorization by the “HAciwy Bovdy 
—a blunder for the Olympic Council. For this blunder two of the 


PENG. 372. 2 Tb., Nos. 427, 429, 431-434, 437, and 446. 

3 7b., Nos. 406 f. 

4 7b., Nos. 408 f., 435, and 438. The earliest dedications o- statues, in the first 
century B.C. and before, have as a rule no mention of public authority. Where there 
is such it is the més of the Eleans without the Olympic Council or any other 
authority. 

6 Even in the first century A.D. it was not absolutely necessary to record the 
authorization permitting the erection of a statue, see O/. Text V, No. 450. 

® The Senate of Elis, a very peculiar oligarchical body (cf. Aristotle’s Po/itics 5, 
6, 11), is always designated in inscriptions by the word ovvédpioy (see in Fahro, a. Rk. 

. da. Arch. Inst. 1X, 1894, Dr. Wernicke’s ‘‘ Olympische Beitriige,’’ III, p. 131, n. 5). 
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four remaining make amends; neither mentions Elis, but both couple a 
reverential epithet with the record of authorization by the Olympic 
Council ;! the remaining two repeat the blunder of No. 453, but couple 
the epithets fepwrdry? and xpatiory® with the mention of that figment 
of the untutored mind, the "HXrefwy BovAy. The remaining seven second 
century decrees shew the Olympic Council ov/y in three cases,* that 
Council and the zis of Elis in three cases ;> in one case, No. 463, 
we find the Olympic Council and the 8jpos of Elis. Carelessness, 
more especially in the unofficial records of official authorizations for 
dedications privately made, like Chrysarete’s, was not unknown, as we 
have seen, in the second century; in the third this vagueness of mind 
appears at every turn. Asa rule, official authorization is indicated by 
WY B (Yndiocpatt BovdAys), two letters seen sprawling in the blank space 
at the end of the inscription.® 

Thus by the third century a.pD., the authorization of honorific statues 
by the Olympic Council with the Hellanodicae on the one hand, and on 
the other by the people and senatorial Synedri of Elis, —so punctiliously, 
nay almost ostentatiously recited in the first century by Chrysarete, — had 
become a mere formula of two letters, the addition of which depended 
largely upon the mood or whim of the casual stone-cutter. No archa- 
istic revival henceforth could resuscitate the consequence of the once 
sacrosanct Council of the Iamidae and Clytidae. Not officially promi- 
nent in inscriptions and records of earlier date than the Christian era, 
this Council performed, nevertheless, in the fourth century B.c. and 
earlier, functions of no small importance for the administration of the 


1 No. 449: ocuverupynpurapuérns xal Tis aumpordrns ’Odvumixfs Bovdjs. The 
epithet in No. 471 is lepwrdrys. 

2 No. 459. 3 No. 458. 

4 Nos. 454 f. and 457. 

® Nos. 456 and 466 {., which are in this respect identical with Nos. 427, 429, 431- 
434, 437, and 446. 

6 See Ol. Text V, Nos. 473 f., 4771., 484, and 486. No. 355 has “*B” 
appended quite inappropriately, it being an official decree of the Olympic Council, 
which is accordingly named in the regular way in the body of the document itself. 
No. 378 is a new instance of the purely mechanical addition of ‘‘ B” without 
rhyme or reason. All cases of the use of this too mechanical abbreviation date from 
the third century. The inference is that the stone-cutter put in ‘““Y B” if it 
happened to occur to him, without supervision and without troubling his head to find 
out whether there had been an authorizing vote of the Olympic Council or not. 
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Olympian sanctuary. In 396 B.c. (Ol. 96) Eupolemus of Elis won the 
stadium race by the award of the three Hellanodicae in charge of that 
event. Leon, the Ambraciote, against whom they made the award, 
appealed to the Olympic Council! against both of the adverse umpires, 


1 Paus. 6, 3, 7 speaks simply of the Bovd?, but can only mean the ’Odvymixh 
Bovk}. His words, not technically descriptive of an appeal, are quoted from the 
pedestal of Eupolemus’ statue as the victor: Ws ypyudrwv Kkaradicdcato 6 Adwy émt 
THs Odvpmikfs Boudijs éxdrepov TOv ‘ENAavodtkwv, of vuKav Tov Bimbdeuov %yvwcav. 
The discovery at Olympia of the actual inscription dedicating the statue proves 
(a) that the award was not reversed, (4) that the third Hellanodicas, whose vote 
was vainly given for Leon, might have been the mpdedpos of the Olympic Council in 
the session where his two colleagues were fined. So in the trial of Agis, king of 
Sparta, Leonidas, his aggrieved coadjutor, must have been the mpédedpos of the 
Gerontes when Agis was condemned to death (so much may also be read between 
the lines of Plut. 4g7s 19). The term appeal is as appropriate in the present case, 
where the Olympic Council was called on to pass on a decision of the Hellanodicae, 
its executive arm, as it is in translating the Athenian law-term é¢eous. See Pollux, 
8, 62, where @qeois is defined as the procedure whenever a litigant changes the venue 
of his case from this or that magistrate to a judge, dray ris dard Siurnray 7 dpxdv- 
twy éri dikacthv ey, or it may be from the council to the people, or from the 
people to a court. Inthe case of Eupolemus, the award of victory by the Hellano- 
dicae was, in so far as it affected the loser Leon, summary action restraining him from 
receiving the prize, and may be compared to that summary intervention of the 
ampbedpos indicated by Demosthenes Jz Meid. 179 by émiBoryy émiBdddew, the lawful 
recourse, in place of unlawful assult and battery, open to Meidias. Sentences, awards 
of fines of this summary character, known as ém:Bodal, could under Attic procedure 
always be met by the party sentenced with the requirement that the matter be reviewed 
and passed upon by a court with a possibility of reversal. In the case of Eupolemus, 
the victory proclaimed could not be annulled, but the review resulted in a disavowal 
and a fine of the unjust umpires. The magistrate whose émiSod# was demurred to 
in Athens, was always the one who laid it before the court of appeal. In the clas- 
sical instance (C. 7. A. 2, 573 b) we have a recorded decree dictating the procedure 
when summary émiBod7 is demurred to: éYnplobar Iepaetow, édv rhs re rovrwy 
mapa Tadra top, emiBoryv emiBardvra Tov Shuapxov elodyew els Td dixaorypior. 

The magistrate (dfuapxos) against whose émiBodx demur is made is charged with 
the presidency of the court appealed to (Aristot. Po/. 4, 16, 1, p. 1300, b, 22). This 
analogy confirms the otherwise probable view that the Hellanodicae gave their sum- 
mary awards as the executive of the Olympic Council, and that the approval of that 
Council was implicit in all their acts. This squares completely, so far as the provision 
of an appeal from the Hellanodicae to the Council goes, with the Attic épeous (Meier 
and Schémann, Der attische Process, p. 988) as only implying ‘‘ Die Erklaérung dass 
man sich bei dem Ausspruch des Magistrates nicht beruhige und das Urtheil eines 
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and they were fined. This episode, taken in connexion with the two 
honorific inscriptions decreed by the Hellanodicae and the Olympic 
Council, evidently as one body, indicates that the former were the 
executive arm, so to speak, of the latter. Hence the manner in which 
the Hellanodicae were chosen may give some indication of the consti- 
tution of the whole Olympic Council. Pausanias’ account of the matter 
(5,9, 4 ad fin.) throws a good deal of light upon dark places, but only 
when subjected to a somewhat drastic and painstaking criticism. He 
says: ‘There has been a good deal of variation from the original con- 
stitution of the presidency of the games (ra 8& émi tois aywvoberotow 
od Kata Ta aiTa ad KabertyKOTa Hv e& apyns Kal ed ydv és adtovs 
vouiovow). Iphitus instituted the contest single-handed (airds povos) 
and the same is true of the whole line of Oxylus.’ Here Iphitus and 
his successors, who like him were of the yévos of Oxylus, represent 
those late-comers, the Aetolo-Eleans, and the words airés povos make 
it only too evident that here, as often, Pausanias is reproducing the 
dpxata ypdypara of the Aetolo-Eleans, without heeding the conflicting 
tradition of the Iamidae. These in fact flatly contradict the airds 
1 and in so doing doubtless come inde- 
finitely near to representing actual historical fact. They are preserved 
in two obscure places: (@) in the surviving remnants from the first 
book of the “Odvumiddes of Phlegon of Tralles,? and (4) in a scholium 
on the fifth book of Plato’s Repudiic.2 Both of these accounts mani- 


povos of the dpxaia ypdppara, 





Gerichtshofes verlange.’’ But this and every other analogy from Attic procedure 
applies to Elean facts only so far as it may seem likely that the Eleans from time to 
time thought out their cases, and dotted the z’s and crossed the 7’s of their procedure. 

’ Pausanias says that he consulted the “Hyelwy dpyata ypduuara about Iphitus (5, 
4, 6: 7d 6¢ "Hrelwv ypdupara dpxata és marépa ducvuuov avAye Tov *"Igirov). 
Here he also consulted a conflicting genealogy given in an inscription at Olympia. 
This was at variance with the dpyata ypdumara, and Pausanias also gives still a third 
genealogy, saying of it very significantly that it is the one believed in by the Greeks 
generally. From this we are forced to conclude that the Eleans’ dpxata Yedmpara 
were like their arguments to prove that the true Homeric Pylus was on the Peneus, 
so much ridiculed by Strabo, see above, p. 19, n. 3. Plainly there was a school of 
Elean enthusiasts who in these dpyata ypduuara urged upon the deaf ears of Greece 
at large an unhistorical glorification of the past greatness of their native parish. 

? Cf. C. Miiller, vag. Hist. Gr., p. 602. 

* On the words (in 465d): {Hoover rod waxaplorou Blov by of ’Odvumovikar faoe 
MaKkapidbrepov. 
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festly derive from the same source, which the scholiast reports as 
follows: ‘After the time of Pisus, Pelops, and Heracles, who first 
established the games, they lapsed through neglect for twenty-eight 
Olympiads. Then Iphitus and Lycurgus, who were Heraclidae, and 
Cleosthenes, son of Cleonicus, came upon the scene and exhorted the 
Peloponnesians to concord. Meanwhile they despatched inquiring mes- 
sengers to Delphi. Apollo’s oracle was for renewal of the games, the 
meed of victory to be a gift of oleaster. As for these worthies (oi 8¢), 
they entrusted the Eleans with the management, and the Eleans turned 
it over to the Pisatans.1 The games take place every four years (da 
mévte érOv pecov Tecodpwv ovvTeAovpevwy). As for Elis and Pisa they 
are cities of the Peloponnesus 300 stadia apart.’ 

In his life of Lycurgus, Plutarch says that that lawgiver’s name was 
inscribed on the quoit of Iphitus, and Pausanias read it there in archai- 
cally disposed characters, along with the terms in which the Olympic 
truce had been proclaimed ever since the day of Iphitus, Cleosthenes, 
and Lycurgus. Plutarch, at all events, cites Aristotle as averring on 
the strength of this inscription? that Lycurgus was contemporary with 
Iphitus,? and that these two joined in instituting the Olympian truce. 
All this completely discredits just that particular in Pausanias’ Aetolo- 
Elean version which the Eleans were likely to invent, — that Iphitus 
acted single-handed. That particular being discredited by the establish- 
ment on independent evidence of a fact asserted in the rival Pisatan or 
Jamid version, —that Lycurgus joined Iphitus in instituting the éxexeipia 





1 of 5¢ (Iphitus, Lycurgus, and Cleosthenes) ro?s ’HXelous émirpérover diadeivac 
Tov adyGva* ovro. dé rots Iucdras. 

2 Paus. 5, 20, 1: 6 dé Tod “Iplrov Sloxos Thy éxexeplay, nv él rots ’OAvumlos 
érayyé&dovcw 'Hretor, ta’rnv ovk és evO exer yeypaupévnv, adda KUKNoU TXT Ma 
meplacw éml r@ dioxp Ta ypdupara. Plut. Lycurgus 1, 1: of pev.. . wv éorl 
kal "Apurrorédns 6 giddcopos, Texutpiov mpoopépovar Tov ’Odvurlacr Sloxov ev G Tov- 
voua Tod Avkodpyou diacwferar Karayeypaypevov. The word diacwferac may perhaps 
imply that it was barely legible in Plutarch’s day; if this be so, the name of Cleos- 
thenes may easily have been obliterated by the time when Pausanias viewed the quoit 
in the Heraeum. 

3 Pausanias (5, 4, 4) mentions Lycurgus as contemporary with Iphitus, but implies 
that the Spartan lawgiver had nothing to do with organizing the Olympia, thus once 
more insisting on the fiction of the Elean dpyata ypdupara that Iphitus originated 
the Olympia single-handed. See above, pp. 7, 9, 12, 14 note, and I5. 
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— we are justified in accepting the rival version of the Pisatan Iamids 
as to the part taken by Cleosthenes. At the same time, it is but fair to 
reject in the Pisatan version a detail which is obviously likely to have 
been of Aetolo-Elean inspiration,—the lame conclusion that the Eleans, 
entrusted with the presidency, handed it over tothe Pisatans. Judicious 
sifting of authorities, therefore, establishes a working hypothesis as to 
the organization of the Council after the Dorian invasion. A pre-Dorian 
countryside habit of gathering at Olympia took definite shape. The 
organizers were Iphitus for the Aetolo-Eleans and Cleosthenes for the 
older order of the immemorial meeting of. Pisatans. That Lycurgus 
also joined them is natural, since, if the games were to appeal to the 
Peloponnesus at large, some representative of the newly established 
Dorians was indispensable. It appears then that the Olympic games, 
as soon as the proclamation of a binding truce was provided for, were 
ruled, not by Iphitus or any one Aetolo-Elean, but by one Elean and 
one Pisatan. ‘This conclusion is confirmed by four definite witnesses. 
The first two are Hellanicus and Aristodemus, quoted by the scholiast 
on Pindar, O/. 3, 12, as saying that the number of the Hellanodicae 
was two at first and ten at the last.1 The third witness is the unknown 


1 qrept d¢ ro T&v ‘ENdavodikwy dptOuov “ENAduKds dyoe kat “Apiorddnuos, bri Td 
uév mpGrov B’ 7d dé Tedrevratov v', Toadrar yap ai Tov “Hrelwy Pidda, wal ag 
éxdorns els Rv “ENdavodixys. The ida of the Eleans were never, so far as the 
records and legends concerning them may justify a universal negative, two in number. 
Hence the two Hellanodicae of earliest times can have nothing to do with the @i\ac 
of Elis (in the strict and narrow sense of Hollow Elis). Indeed, Harpocration (s. v. 
‘E\avodixar) quotes Aristodemus (miscalling him 6 ’H)eos) in such terms as to shew 
that only the latter-day ten Hellanodicae had to do with the Elean ¢i\u. His 
words are: “Apurrddnuos 5° 6 "Hreibs yor rods redevralovs TibévTas Tov aydva 
‘EdAavodlkas etvar ¢ ad éxdorns pins eva. Aristodemus of Nysa in Asia Minor, 
not far from Tralles, was Strabo’s master and the son of Menecrates, a pupil of 
Aristarchus (Strab., p. 650), and wrote a work in three or more books on Pindar; 
cf. Athenaeus, p. 495 f.: "Apiorddyuos 5’ ev rplrw mept Iuwéddpov. Against this 
statement of Aristodemus and Hellanicus stands Aristotle, quoted by Harpocration as 
saying in his "H\elwy modirela: Td wey mpOrov Eva karacrAoa Tods ’Helous ‘E\Aavo- 
Slknv, xpbvov 5é dieNMvros f’, Td dé TedevTaiov . Here Aristotle was presumably 
reproducing the dpyata ypduuara of the Eleans, whereas Hellanicus and Aristodemus 
represent the contrary mind of Pisatan tradition followed by Greeks outside of Elis. 
See the preceding note. 
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source of the definition of Hellanodicae in the Ztymologicum Magnum, 
running as follows: ‘Elean magistrates in charge of dll that concerned 
the Olympic contest, so named because in the presence of the Greeks 
(mapa trois “EXAyor) they dealt justice (éd/kafov) to the athletes and 
the other contestants. They took their seats during the festival (év rd 
ay@v.) arrayed in purple robes (wop@upida mepiBeBAnuévor). Anciently 
they numbered two, then nine, and lastly eight.’ The fourth confirm- 
ing witness lurks behind an utterance of Tzetzes (Chz/. 12, 368): foav 
“Eddavodixar ék tov “Apdixredvev, of Airwrol 8 pdduota Kal ody 
airois “Hicior, ‘the Hellanodicae were taken from the Amphictyons, 
who were more particularly Aetolians, and Eleans with them.’ Here 
Aetolians can only mean Aetolo-Eleans, while Eleans must indicate the 
Pisato-Arcadians of the pre-Dorian neighbourhood-league of nine at 
Olympia. Apart from the manifestly confused evidence of Strabo, 
which first suggested to the present writer the notion of an Olympian 
Amphictyony in pre-Dorian times, this is the ancient authority that 
countenances by direct implication the theory of this paper. Our 
unknown informant has in mind just the joint action of Iphitus and 
Cleosthenes spoken of by Phlegon of Tralles. Iphitus was entitled to 
the royal purple. But it is incredible, on Pausanias’ theory that 
Iphitus and successive Oxylids managed the games single-handed until 
the 50th Olympiad, and that then the management was put in charge 
of two Agonothetae (Hellanodicae) — on that shewing, it is incredible 
that both of these later dignitaries should have donned the royal insignia. 
All parallel cases of the survival of kingship are in flat opposition to 
such a possibility in Greece. If, on the other hand, the Iamid tradi- 
tion holds, then there were two Hellanodicae from the beginning, one 
for the Pisatan league, and one for the Aetolo-Eleans, and both of 


1 The copyists have subjected these numbers to confusion by permutation, for the 
MSS. read: kal foav otra To pev mddau évvéa* eira dUo Kal Td TedevTaloy 7. But 
the points of especial moment are (a) that even if the permutation of the scribe is 
left uncorrected, there is no question of a single Hellanodicas (in the earliest times or 
at any time), as Aristotle and the Elean dpyaia ypdupara require, and (0) that the 
appearance of the Hellanodicae in public, arrayed both of them in the royal purple, 
means that they were originally kings or chieftains respectively of the Pisatans and 


the Eleans. 
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kingly status.1 Both then would wear the purple, just as did both kings 
at Sparta. 

Indeed, if we now at last return to Pausanias with this correction, our 
account of the matter can really be read between his lines. Having, 
in the first part of his sentence, duly launched the Elean official conten- 
tion that Iphitus founded the Olympia single-handed, he is confronted 
with the fact, — undeniable apparently even in his day, — that clear 
evidence existed shewing that there were two Hellanodicae at the time 
of the 50th Olympiad. Accordingly he ends his sentence by saying 
that after that date the Olympia were managed by two individuals taken 
by lot from all the Eleans. This is absurd, since it presupposes the 
existence of a democracy at Elis in days when nothing is so sure as 
the rule of a very close oligarchy.?_ The puzzle is solved® by cutting the 


1} Pausanias (5, I, 11) speaks of Amarynceus as a stranger (Thessalian) admitted 
by Augeas to a share of rule (dpx#s), and adds that Actor and his sons, who were of 
indigenous stock (yévos émtxwpiov), also had a share of kingship (Baouelas Te mer Hv 
oplow). His further account (5, 3, 3 f.) with its reference to /7. 2, 615-624 is con- 
fused. See also Nestor’s allusion (//. 11, 698-701) to games, —involving Pylians 
and Epeans, — held in Elis by Augeas, and again his reminiscences (//. 23, 630-642) 
of funeral games held by the Epeans for Amarynceus, in which figured Epeans, 
genuine Pylians (airGy TuNwv) and Aetolians. 

* See Arist. Pol. 5,6, 11. To illustrate the instability of an oligarchy where an 
especially privileged few form év r7 ddvyapxla érépav ddvyapxlay, Aristotle says: 
brep év "HNSt ouvéByn word, THs wodurelas yap 5¢ éNywy ovens T&v yepdvTwy ovlyot 
mapumav éyivovto dia 7d aldtous elvar évnvijxovra dvras, Thy 5° alpecw SuvacrevTikhy 
civac kal duolav rH r&v év Aaxedaluon yepdvrwy. The real triumph of democracy at 
Elis, —not a long-lived one, —did not come until the end of the 89th Olympiad 
(420 B.c.), when, with the Argives and the Mantineans, the Eleans joined the 
Athenians against Sparta (Paus. 5,12, 8). In 401-400 B.c., Thrasydaeus, leader of 
the Elean demos, expelled Xenias and the aristocrats (Paus. 3, 8, 4, and Xen. /e//. 
3, 2, 21 end). At some time before Ol. 104 the aristocrats had regained full control 
(Xen. Hell. 7, 4, 14 end). No move towards democratic institutions can have been 
made until after the Persian wars, for until then Elis was not an organized és. 

° For attempts at solution see Hitzig-Bliimner, Pausanias 2, p. 316, note on 
dvipdor Svo e& dmdvrwv Naxodow ’"Helwv. After saying that the literal fact as stated 
by Pausanias is ‘‘ undenkbar,’’ because it presupposes democratic institutions in an 
oligarchic constitution, the editors conclude: ‘‘ alle Eleier sind also in Wahrheit nur 
alle eleischen Oligarchen.’? The same ingenuity with much the same result is shewn 
by M. G. Glotz (Daremberg et Saglio, s. v, Hellanodikai), whose translation of 
Pausanias’ words just cited above reads ‘* pris indistinctement dans les grandes familles 
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Gordian knot. There was no change in the number of the Hellano- 
dicae at the 50th Olympiad. Change there was in 580 B.c., but hardly 
that change. Mr. E. Norman Gardiner writes me that “From an 
athletic point of view, the period from Ol. 50 to Ol. 75 was the most 
glorious in the history of the festival.” The 50th Olympiad may well 
stand for the time when lately colonized Hellenic dominions beyond 
the sea began to send ever increasing throngs to any and every Pelopon- 
nesian festival. About that time, 582 B.c., the Isthmia at Corinth were 
reorganized, the Nemea were founded at Cleonae in 576 B.c., and athle- 
tic events were first introduced into the Panathenaea (566 B.c.). Just 
then the Olympia outgrew the countryside regulations that had answered 
hitherto. For thirty years, since the Geloans had been frequenting their 
house on the terrace, built ca. 610 B.c., people from over the sea had 
frequented the games in numbers constantly increasing, so that, ten 
years before the date in question, ca. 590 B.c., the Megarians and the 
Metapontines built themselves headquarters alongside of the Geloans’ 
treasury. To cope with the multiplicity of business thus involved, were 
required not more Hellanodicae to give orders, but definite subalterns 
to see that orders given were obeyed. Such subalterns were doubtless 
the new managers mistaken by Pausanias for Hellanodicae. Some 
successful business reorganization certainly took place ca. 580 B.c., for 
the resort from outside the Peloponnesus so increased during the next 
twenty years, that two significant things happened in 550 B.c.: (1) the 
first BovAevrjpiov, — the north wing of the completed structure, — was 
built, obviously for meetings of the Council and also to facilitate the 
despatch of business by the Hellanodicae and their officers, and (2) to 
the three communal houses or treasuries earliest built were added three 
new ones as headquarters for the Cyrenaeans, the Sybarites, and the 





d’Elis.’’ His explanation is that Pausanias, having just spoken of the sole manage- 
ment by one member of one great Elean yévos, the Oxylidae, then speaks of the 
institution of two managers taken from all the great houses indifferently. M. Glotz, 
however, shews great insight by adding that the institution of two managers for the 
games must date back to the time when Elis and Pisatis each had a manager or 
president. Such indeed is the opinion of Gilbert and others. But their opinion on 
this point does not fit in with the remaining facts, as known, without some such 
reconsideration and readjustment of the whole history of the Hellanodicae as is 


attempted in the present paper. 
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Byzantines respectively. Pausanias’ notion that the new officers first 
chosen in 580 B.c. were Hellanodicae is indeed put out of court by 
Strabo’s vety categorical, though by no means historical, statement that 
the Eleans had the presidency of the games and of the temple cere- 
monial (xpooraciav eyov tod Te iepod Kal rod dy@vos “Hiciow) from 
the first to the 26th Olympiad, whereas after that the Pisatans resumed 
what was theirs by right and managed the games themselves, because 
they realized that they were in high repute (ot HuGro: rv oixetav 
drodaBovres avtoi cuveréXouv, Tov ayava SpOvres eddoKipotvta). ‘This 
explanation Strabo gives (p. 355) after judiciously rejecting various 
legends,! and significantly omitting all mention of Iphitus.2_ Here then 
we have manifestly Strabo’s condemnation of Pausanias’ Elean dpxaia 
ypéupara. Pausanias himself is so far conscious of the important part 
played by the Pisatans from the first that he represents them as having, 
out of a reprehensible desire to gain control, summoned Phidon of 
Argos, with whom they celebrated the 8th Olympiad. Again he says 
that the Pisatans, under their king Pantaleon, gathered an army and cele- 
brated the 34th Olympiad instead of the Eleans (dvri rév “HAciwv).® 
Thus the notion, invented by the Eleans, that they were in sole charge 
from the first to the 50th Olympiad is incompatible alike with Strabo’s 
account of the 27th and with Pausanias’ references to the 8th and 
34th Olympiads. During all these years, up to the 50th Olympiad 
(580 B.c.), there was a loosely organized condominium at the Olympia 
of the Aetolo-Eleans and the Pisato-Arcadians, each being represented 


1 ra yap rotra mwodhax@s Néyerar Kal ob mdvu miorevera. 

* His only mention of Iphitus is in a long citation from Ephorus, on p. 358: 
"Idirdv Te Oeivac Tov "OdvumiKdv ayOva. 

3 6, 22, 2. Pausanias then proceeds to speak of Ol. 104, which with Ol. 8 and 
Ol. 34 was suppressed, he says, by the Eleans, i.e. they were all discounted as 
Anolympiads. There is reason to believe that the only genuinely historical Anolym- 
piad was the 104th, the two others being reflections or projections of it into a past 
where, as a matter of fact, the Eleans played no such conspicuous rdle as they were 
fond of maintaining they did. Their self-satisfactory view of history enabled them to 
give a highly coloured version of certain episodes, corresponding to Strabo’s account 
of the 27th Olympiad. This last cannot be squared with early Elean supremacy. 
The real explanation of all these cross-currents of conflicting narrative is probably 
found in the joint presidency or condominium of Pisatis and Elis at Olympia from the 
ist to the 75th Olympiad. 
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by one of the two Hellanodicae, a Bacvdeds in the royal purple. It 
seems not improbable that the representative of the Aetolo-Eleans, 
having behind him a more energetic and compact community, might 
naturally gain the lead. His colleague would certainly be at some 
disadvantage as representing a loose combination of tribe-centres. In 
any case the Aetolo-Eleans at Olympia would be sure to respect chiefly, 
if not solely, the authority of their BacwWeds or Hellanodicas, while 
Pisatans would yield a similar deference to the Pisatan magnate. This 
being premised, it becomes easy to make some sort of sense out of the 
word “EdAavodéxas in the early Olympian inscription,? which has been 
so much discussed. Its opening words ¢pdarpa trois fade‘ous indicate 
that it concerns the Aetolo-Eleans only, who have recourse to the award 
of their individual “EAAavodékas : ‘ Patrias and his family and his goods 
are to be free (@appyv) of the state. Should any threaten him with a 
curse, let him (sc. who thus threatens) be banished because Patrias is 
an Elean. And should the Baowdes and their chief magistrate ds 
péyvotov téXos ~xou not award justice, let each so failing to award 
forfeit ten minas for sacrifices to Olympian Zeus, the Hellanodicas to 
decree the fine while the Damiourgia (a dapsovpyia) is to decree the 
other just penalties.’ Such is the tentative interpretation of this 
earliest inscription,® the only one where one “EdAavodékas is mentioned. 
Kirchhoff, who is alone* in thinking that this inscription implies the 


! The two Hellanodicae would thus act as judges in all events, —an awkward 
arrangement in case of disagreement no doubt, but quite practicable, so long as the 
spirit of professionalism was absent. Time was when two umpires, one for each side, 
were quite sufficient for foot-ball games. 

2 Ol, Text V, No. 2; Roberts, No. 292, pp. 287 and 289. 

3 [have adopted Purgold-Dittenberger’s interpretation so far as I could gather it 
from their commentary. For one of several other views, see Roberts, p. 364. 

4 Comparetti, on the strength of Pindar’s drpexys ‘EdAavodixas (O/. 3, 12) — used 
be it noted after 472 B.c. when certainly the Hellanodicae were a board of nine, — 
thinks the singular is used for the plural or dual. Meister believes there was a delimi- 
tation of powers between the two Hellanodicae, an arrangement so familiar that he 
who ran would know of it without further indication in the inscription. Dr. Purgold 
tentatively suggests a rotation in duty established between the two Hellanodicae, 
whereby ‘E\avodixas would mean the Hellanodicas in charge. This last interpreta- 
tion is least open to objection; but in an Elean decree like the one in hand, the 
Hellanodicas figures among several specifically Elean magistrates, — (a) of Baciaes, 
(2) Kat ds péywrov rédos @xo, and (c) a dausoupyla, — simply as one exercising 
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existence of only one Hellanodicas, and who therefore dates it before 
Ol. 50, has not realized how utterly parochial, on his own shewing as 
on every other interpretation suggested, is this unique decree. It 
concerns local citizenship at Elis, and the Hellanodicas only comes in 
because one part of the penalties provided involves sacrifices at Olympia. 
The remaining penalties are specifically entrusted to the Elean Dami- 
ourgia. Purgold-Dittenberger, although rejecting Kirchhoff’s reason for 
it, nevertheless accept his date, and therefore this early decree, though 
it throws no light on the number of the Hellanodicae, may safely be 
accepted as proving that the Eleans had at Olympia, to enforce their 
local ordinances, a representative whom they called 6 “EAAavodixas. 
Harking back once more to Pausanias’ text in 5, 9, 4, we find him 
proceeding to speak of the supersession of the two managers of the 
Olympia by the institution of nine “EAXavodécar. His words may be 
thus translated: ‘On the 50th Olympiad the celebration was handed 
over to two men chosen by lot from all the Eleans and for a very 
long while (éri wAcicrov) after that the number of the dywvoéras 
continued to be two; but on the 25th Olympiad the Eleans put in 
nine Hellanodicae.’! What does the 25th Olympiad here mean? 
Surely the context answers. The decisive context is found in the first 
five words in the last clause immediately preceding and the first five 
words in the sentence immediately succeeding. The clause preceding 
begins: xal éwit wAciorov ad éxeivov, ‘and for a long time afterward,’ 
—after the 50th Olympiad, —‘the number of the dywvoféra: was 
maintained at two.’ Immediately upon this he says: wéurryn 8 
"Odvpidds Kal eikoorH, ‘but on the 25th Olympiad they put in nine 
Hellanodicae.’ Then the sentence after begins: Sevrépa 8 dad rav- 
tys “Odvpmddi, ‘then in the second Olympiad after this one a tenth 
Hellanodicas was added.’ The Olympiad from which these last two 
are counted is undeniably the one indicated as the 25th in the first 
clause of the sentence preceding, and the words dé ravrns are required 


jurisdiction at Olympia. The Elean Hellanodicas would inevitably be the one Elean 
magistrate in charge. If, as the whole present argument maintains, his colleague was 
a Pisatan, none but the Elean Hellanodicas can possibly be meant. 

1 revrnxosr 5¢ ’Odvumidd. dvipdor dvo e& drdvrwy Aaxodow ’Hrelwy érerpdan 


mojoa Ta Opumia, Kal ert mdetorov dd éxelvov Si€uewe Tav dywvoberav 6 apiOuds 
Trav dto, méumry dé “ONvpmmidds kal elxoor} évvéa ‘EN\avodlxas katréornoap. 
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because of a long second clause intervening. But no equivalent for 
those words was absolutely essential with réuary 8% Kat eixoory ’Odvp- 
madi, because an exact equivalent for them in the words dé éxecvov 
(counting from the 50th Olympiad) has been given at the end of the 
sentence immediately preceding, only separated from the full stop by 
seven words.’ Pausanias plainly, though clumsily, means that on the 
75th Olympiad nine Hellanodicae were put in charge, their specific 
duties being assigned to them in three groups of sub-committees of 
three each. Then two Olympiads later, in the 77th Olympiad, says 
Pausanias, the tenth was added. 

The reason why mere clumsiness, by no means rare in Pausanias, has 
been a stumbling block in this particular passage is not far to seek. 
There has been no adequate recognition of the fact that a very epoch- 
making change, not only in the constitution, but also in the organization 
of the Olympia, dates from the morrow of Plataea, when the Elean 
contingent, arriving too late for the fray, turned upon their incompetent 
leaders and finally expelled them from Elis (Hdt. 9,77). That this 
promptly culminated in the belated organization of Elis as a city-state ; 
that the efficiency of the new board of nine Hellanodicae entirely 
depended on new arrangements made when the board was constituted 
in the newly created city of Elis; that there are traces of the more 
efficient ordering of the Olympia thus brought to pass during the last 
two years of the 75th Olympiad, —all these things appear in the 
accounts of the great patriotic celebration of the 76th Olympiad. The 
one decisive conflict, by which the new Elean policy of effectiveness in 
management was put on a permanent footing, took place in Ol. 77, and 
resulted in the building of Libon’s great temple, and in other Elean 





1 For perfect clearness, an entire remodelling of the three sentences would have 
been necessary. The expression dad éxelvou (sc. rod xpévov), referring to the 5oth 
Olympiad, intervenes to prevent his using dd raérns (= dd éxelvov) with the 25th 
Olympiad, and practically forces him to resort to an ellipse which is by no means a 
violent one. When Hitzig-Bliimner say that if Pausanias had meant the 75th Olym- 
piad, he would have written méurrg 6€ ard tabrys Kal elxoory, they forget that their 
author often studies variety at the expense of clearness. The elaborated jerkiness of 
the calculated flop whereby Pausanias often achieves narrative progression is nowhere 
more clearly characterized than in the passage in hand. 

2 See the case of Eupolemus and Leon, supra, p. 39. 
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constructions to accommodate the festival concourse, as well as in the 
building of the wpoeSpéa or new south wing of the Olympian Council 
House. If all this is true, then there should be an end to the attempted 
emendations of the passage where Pausanias fixes upon the 75th Olym- 
piad as a turning point in the history of the Hellanodicae. To have 
done with his account of changes made at this time, note his statement 
that in the 103d Olympiad the districts of Elis were raised to twelve, 
and with them the number of Hellanodicae. One represented each 
district, it seems, for when, in the ro4th Olympiad, Elis lost four 
districts, the Hellanodicae were reduced to eight. In Ol. 108 the old 
number of ten was reinstated. 

Now at last may be attempted an application to the Olympic Council 
of facts, not unlaboriously disentangled, concerning the Hellanodicae. 
There is no inscription of early date which either mentions or throws 
any light on the existence of a Council at Olympia, unless it be one 
whose closing words run dveis Bwrdv kat fauov trAabvovta ( O/. Text 
V, No. 3). These words are preceded by mention of penalties and 
sacrifice to the Olympian god. The implications of this highly prob- 
lematical record, which certainly goes back to about the middle of the 
sixth century B.c., would? seem to be that something like a mass-meeting 
of those present at a given festival formed a tribunal of last resort in 
connexion with the early equivalent of the Olympic Council, the whole 
being, as a matter of course, presided over by one of the two Hellano- 
dicae, either the Elean or the Pisatan. With equal uncertainty, but not 
without some colour of probability, it is possible to base a conjecture 
as to the composition of the Olympic Council in these as in subsequent 
times upon the definite connexion between the board of Hellanodicae 
aiter Ol. 75 and the territorial expansion and contraction of Elis. If 
the Hellanodicae were at all times, as certainly they were, appointed to 
represent the home districts congregating for the games at the Olympian 
sanctuary, it follows that the Olympian Council, to which there was an 
appeal from them, must have been similarly representative. 

This tentative theory of the constitution of the Olympic Council 


' There is, of course, no certainty, except such as may derive from its early date, 
that the Bwrd and dayos of this inscription may not be those either of the Eleans or 
of the Pisatans, or of some other district. 
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during the sixth century strains not a little beyond documentary proofs. 
But as to the existence of some Olympic Council, somehow constituted 
during that century, solid evidence is not lacking, —the north wing, 
namely, of the Bouleuterion actually visible in its foundations, and to 
some extent susceptible, through recovered fragments, of reconstruction. 
I: was built ca. 550 B.c., when increased resort made it indispensable. 
Here was housed the Council and the reinforced administration of the 
two Hellanodicae of early days. The date of the rectangular hall 
intervening between the north and the south wing is uncertain, but the 
south apsidal wing certainly dates from shortly after the 75th Olympiad, 
—that great turning point in Olympian administration. Then it was, 
Pausanias says, that the Eleans put in nine Hellanodicae, three in charge 
of horse-racing, three to supervise the pentathlon, three in charge of 
the remaining events, boxing, wrestling, the pancratium. This dispensa- 
tion of efficiency was carried through by the Eleans in the later years 
of the 75th Olympiad, a moment of panhellenic awakening when they 
were aroused to a sense of shortcomings in the existing Eleo-Pisatan 
management of the great Pisatan festival. Whatever subjugation there 
may before this time have been of the Pisatans by the Aetolo-Eleans 
took place at a time while both communities were living in scattered 
holdings. Then the situation was very different from the complexion 
of affairs after Ol. 75. Till that date the political frame of all the 
“‘home counties”? was more or less the same. The constitution of Elis 
into a well-knit city-state, however, altered everything. As long as 
Pisatans and Arcadians and Aetolo-Eleans all had the same simple 
manners and customs and political rudiments, it could not much signify 
which one of these groups took the lead at Olympia. The 75th was 
the last Olympiad celebrated under the old order. Three of its events 
were won by islanders (from Andros, Thasos, Chios) ; four fell to the 
home talent of Arcadia; two, including the horse-race, to Medizing 
Argos. Thebes, whose patriotic record was momentarily under a cloud, 
carried off the chariot-race, while three prizes were scored by Astylus, 
almost a professional, since before this time he had already won four 
Olympian victories. On this occasion Astylus was evidently not kept 
quite under control, an ominous sign for the future of the festival, which 
could not maintain its prestige if the professional winner was not strictly 
kept in his place. Although, on occasion of previous victories, the 
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Hellanodicae had proclaimed Astylus as the Crotoniat that he in fact 
was, he now insisted on being proclaimed victor as from Syracuse, and 
this was feebly granted him. How impolitic on the part of the manage- 
ment was this weakness is shewn by the resulting indignation of the 
Crotoniats, who mobbed the statue of Astylus, where it stood? wapa 
7 “Hpa tH Aaxiwia and also confiscated his house for base usage as a 
gaol.2_ A strong hand at the helm was needed henceforward, for abuses 
were soon to arise requiring the drastic extortion of fines which first 
began in Ol. 97.° 

But, it may be asked, how could nine Hellanodicae, selected like the 
Council to which they appertained as representatives of backward 
Pisatan districts, as well as of the newly-constituted city-state of Elis, 
be depended on for efficiency? No doubt, giving each important 
group of events three surveyors, instead of having only two for the 
entire list, might secure efficiency and responsibility. But the chances 
of this dwindle, when one reflects what various standards, what conflict- 
ing conceptions of “business,” “good form,” fairness, and efficiency 
must have been entertained by any such group of western Pelopon- 
nesians. This fact would certainly have made a board of more than 
two Hellanodicae a very hazardous experiment at any time before the 
synoecism of Elis. But the existence of that city-state with its Hellano- 
dicaeum and its porch for the transaction of the daily affairs of the newly 
constituted board of nine completely altered the case, and solved the 
difficulty. Indeed it is not easy to make out why no scholar should 
have noted the fact that one of the decisive motives determining the 
Aetolo-Eleans, sorely against all their ingrained habits and inborn tastes, 
to pass the self-denying ordinances of their city-state, was the quickened 
sense of a high national duty to administer the Olympia in an improved, 
efficient, and business-like: manner. Polybius, no doubt on sound 
authority, says more than enough to shew that, as a community, the 


» The case of Astylus was very different from that of Cimon (Hdt. 6, 103) who 
won a chariot victory and had Pisistratus proclaimed as victor. Whatever his motives 
were, Cimon was guilty of no defection from the gods of his Athenian allegiance by 
this transfer. Astylus, by turning Syracusan, committed in some sort the crime of 
lése majesté against Hera Lacinia. 

2 Paus. 6, 13, I. 

3 See above, p. 2, n. I. 
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Eleans never took kindly to their new city-centre.!_ They were, never- 
theless, bound to have it, if only because there, and there only, could 
the callow countryside Hellanodicas, new to his office, be trained to 
know his business. How indispensable this training was, and what 
universal recognition it extorted from the most unwilling, —and that 
too in a moment when there was every temptation to set it at naught, 
—may be gathered from the award of the victorious Lacedaemonians in 
399 B.C. against the vanquished Eleans. They were deprived of Phrixa, 
Epitalium, Letrini, and of the districts of the Amphidolii and Marganes 2 
they were forced to cede debatable districts to Arcadia, and to dis- 
mantle Phea and Cyllene; but, says Xenophon (/e//. 3, 2, 31), ‘they 
(the Spartans) did not deprive them of the presidency of the sanctuary 
of Olympian Zeus (xatrep odk dpxaiov "HA&ios dvros) although it did 
not belong to Elis from of old. ‘They left the presidency to the Eleans, 
—and here is the point of the citation for the present argument, — 
‘because they recognized that the rival claimants were country bumpkins 
and incompetent for presiding’ (vouilovres rods dvturowovpévovs Xwpitas 
eivar Kal ovx ixavods mpoertdvar). Indeed, this passage of Xenophon 
not only enables us to gauge the success of the system inaugurated in 
Ol. 75, but it also, by its od¢ter dictum denying that Elis possessed the 
presidency from of old, confirms the impression conveyed by Pausanias 
(5, 4, 5) that the dpxaia ypdéyyara of the Eleans did not impose upon 
the generality of Greeks, or obtain credence for the Elean claim to the 
sole presidency from any date more remote than Ol. 75. 

Pausanias, however, is absolutely authoritative in his account of the 
system inaugurated in Ol. 75, at the newly built wéAus on the river 
Peneus (6, 24, 1-4). Mr. Frazer’s perspicuous translation runs: 
‘Another way out of the gymnasium leads to the market-place and to 





1 4,73: €no yap abradv ovrws orépyouc. Tov ért r&v dypav Blov ware Tiwads emt 
vo Kal Tpels yeveds, xovras ikavas ovclas, wh mapaBeBnkévac Td mapdmay eis ’H)elav. 
rotro 5 ylyveras did TO meyaArnv Toeiofar srovdny Kal mpovoiav Tovs moNTevouévous 
Tov éxl Ths xhpas KatoKolvTwr, Wa 7b TE dikawov avrois él rorov dietdynra, Kal 
Tov mpds Buorixas xpelas pndév Eddelay. Soxobor dé pou mavra Tatra Kal dia 7d 
mrHOos pev TIS hoes 7d mwadawy émwonoa Kal vouoberjoa, Td dé mreloToy did Tov 
imdpxovrd more map abrots lepov Blov, bre AaBdvres Rape Tov ‘Ever cvyxdpnua 
bia Tov dyava TGv ’Odvpmlowv, lepav kal darbpOnrov @kouv THY "Hrelav, dareipo. mapv- 


rds bres Sevod, Kal mdons ToemKhs TepioTdcews. 
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the Umpires’ Hall (He//anodikeon) as it is called. The road is above 
the grave of Achilles, and it is the custom for the umpires to go to the 
gymnasium by this way. They enter before sunrise to start the runners, 
and at midday for the pentathlum and the contests called heavy. The 
market-place of Elis is not constructed after the fashion which prevails 
in Ionia and in the Greek cities which border on Ionia. It is built in the 
older style, with separate colonnades and streets between them. The 
present name of the market-place is the Hippodrome, and the natives 
train their horses here. The southern colonnade is in the Doric style 
and is divided into three parts by the columns. In it the umpires 
usually spend the day. They cause altars to Zeus to be made at the 
columns, and in the open market-place there are also altars to Zeus, but 
not many, for, being only improvised, they are easily taken down. As 
you enter the market-place at this colonnade, the Umpires’ Hall is on 
your left, parallel to the end of the colonnade. It is separated from 
the market-place by a street. In the Umpires’ Hall the umpires-elect 
reside for ten successive months, and are taught their duties by the 
Guardians of the Laws (vouodvAaxes). Near the colonnade where the 
umpires spend the day is another colonnade separated from the former 
by a street.’ After this, Polybius cannot surprise us by saying that the 
Eleans from the country were not fond of spending their holidays in the 
austere market-place of their metropolis. A glance at the plan of it, pub- 
lished by Dr. Wernicke,! certainly justifies Pausanias in remarking on its 
difference from the cheerful centres of lively Ionian towns.? Any small 


1 Jahrb. d. k. d. Arch. Inst. 1X, p. 128. 

2 6, 24, 2: “H 6@ dyopd rots "Helos od xara Tas Idvwy kal boar mpds “Iwvlg 
mores eloly “EANjvwv, tpbrw dé merolnra T@ dpxaworépw. Mr. E. Norman Gardiner 
writes me, suggesting that the foundation of the Nemean games was symptomatic of 
what may pass for the ‘ puritanism’ or purism of Peloponnesian Dorians, not a little 
scandalized by the ‘ carnival’ character of the miscellaneous Isthmian festival. With 
these Ionian, — Englishmen of two generations ago might have said ‘ frenchified,’ — 
fairs, I should incline to class the unstrenuous jollity of the Delian festivals, while the 
same Ionian note showed at the Panathenaic festival shortly after the Nemean games 
were founded. Shocked by all this, the solid sense of the Peloponnesians took a 
practical form, their conservative dissent was in fact embodied alike in the programme 
of the old-established Olympia and of the new Nemea. At both festivals prevailed 
the same simplicity and the same strict and exclusive devotion to athletics by way of 
contrast with the ‘*cosmopolitan carnival’’ of the Isthmus. Without some such 
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space in it left over from the temples and the horse-exercise would be 
occupied, no doubt, by improvised altars to Zeus, so that it was no spot 
for a lounger seeking amusement. This Elean market-place existed 
literally for the purpose of securing efficient administration of the 
Olympian games and sanctuary. Two of its sides were monopolized by 
(1) the Hellanodicaeum, (2) the business-colonnade of the Hellano- 
dicae, and the Meeting House of the Elean Synedri (Senate), and a 
third by a hall used by the sixteen women who yearly wove a garment 
for presentation at the Olympian Heraeum, while one corner of the 
open space was preémpted by the Grave of Oxylus, and there were at 
least two temples also within its area. With such a market-place, and 
with a principal street named 7 686s cms, it must be admitted that 
Elis was not a cheerful resort. Little wonder then if Elean country- 
dwellers were so fond of life in the fields that even the well-to-do 
among them would live their countryside family life sometimes for three 
successive generations without ever so much as once setting foot in the 
Street of Silence, resorting to the Grave of Oxylus, or picking their way 
among a labyrinth of altars to a point of vantage where they might 
haply under favour of Zeus take but little harm from the rampant horses 
and their trainers. 

Dr. Wernicke, whose memorable and convincing account of the market- 
place of Elis and of the Olympian Council House’ is otherwise the last 
word to be said on the subject, does not believe that the board of nine 
Hellanodicae was first established in the 75th Olympiad. He does 
argue, however, —as who would not? —that the two buildings on the 
Elean market-place, the Hellanodicaeum at one corner, and the colon- 
nade just west of it where the Hellanodicae spent their busy days, had 
their prototypes at Olympia. With the latter, he associates what Pau- 
sanias calls 4 mpoeSpia, curiously and unfortunately englished by Mr. 
Frazer’s “Grand Stand.” The zpoedpia can only mean, I conceive 





underlying antagonism, Mr. Gardiner urges that the establishment of a second Pan- 
hellenic festival within a few miles of the Isthmus, and a few years after the Isthmia 
took on their Panhellenic character, would be inexplicable. The same mood which 
dictated the foundation of the Nemea still prevailed a century later among the Pelo- 
ponnesians. Hence the strenuous silence and self-repression of the newly constituted 
Elean 7éXs. 

1 Yahrb. d. k. d. Arch. Inst. 1X, pp. 127-135 and 101-114. 
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with Dr. Wernicke, the business quarters or official bureau of the 
mpdeSpo.. With him I reject the idea of Dr. Flasch and others (Bau- 
meister, pp. 1071 and 1104) that zpoedpia can be anything like the 
living quarters of the Hellanodicae (the Hellanodicaeum). Mr. Frazer 
himself mistrusts Flasch’s opinion, yet, nevertheless, proceeds (Vol. 3, 
p- 574) to describe the Hellanodicaeum (the Southeast Building) in a 
note on Pausanias’ mention of the zpoedpia. How or why he should 
regard “Grand Stand” as englishing zpoedpéa Mr. Frazer does not 
explain! The title of wpdedpx belonged primarily to the Olympian 


1 Pausanias’ matter of fact tone in 5, 15, 4, where he alludes to 7 xadouuévyn 
mpoedpta only by way of locating the altar of Pythian Apollo, — implies that mpoedpla 
was, in his time at least, the name for a conspicuous building at Olympia, current 
among the local guides (Paus. 5, 21, 9) and presumably used in hand-books like 
Polemo’s. It came to be applied to this building as occupied by mpéedpo in the 
discharge of their characteristic activity as mpéedpo. It is hardly reasonable to single 
out their exercise of the privilege of occupying front seats at the games as picturesquely 
and popularly characteristic. Hence to english mpoedpia by ‘‘ Grand Stand”’ is to 
mistranslate it. The Hellanodicae unquestionably occupied front seats, but a more 
popularly remarkable thing about them than their privileged position would always 
be the robes of royal purple which clothed them where they sat in state. Holding an 
office which was but that of two co-equal Homeric BaoiAjes put into commission as it 
were, their striking note on state occasions was royal. If, therefore, their place of 
business had to derive its name from the pomp and circumstance of their appearance on 
state occasions, the building under discussion might, like its Athenian analogue, have 
been called Baowukéds or Bacidetos rather than mpoedpla. This last was, however, its 
name, and plainly derives from the more practical and every day functions performed 
by the Hellanodicae as mpéedpo, functions which brought them into daily contact with 
all intending to enter the Olympian lists. Something like the sense attaching to the 
term mpbedpos at Olympia in Pausanias’ time may be gathered from an Attic sacral 
inscription (Dittenberger, 737) of about 178 A.D., just the time when Pausanias was at 
work on his book. There the mpéedpos as contradistinguished from the dpyiSaxxos in 
charge of sacrifices, and the émurdrys, a sort of chancellor, is the presiding officer or 
speaker called upon to put the question in the full assembly of the college of the 
Iobacchae called 7d Baxxetov (ll. 19-24). The Olympian Hellanodicae were the 
mpbedpo. of the Olympic Council, as the Athenian Baci\eds was the mpédedpos of 
the Council of the Areopagus, and the two Spartan kings presided over the Spartan 
yépovres. The current name mpoedpla would then be the natural appellation for the 
business quarters of these mpéedpo, who, when their Council was not in session, 
discharged multifarious duties and bore heavy responsibilities as its executive com- 
mittee, so to speak. Two inscriptions of the first century A.D. combine with Pausanias’ 
account of the appeal from the Hellanodicae to their Council (see p. 39 above) 
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‘EAAavodixas, not as the officer who occupied a front seat at the public 
assemblies of the games, but as the presiding officer of the Olympic 
Council. Professor Robert? has shewn that the position of the building 
which Pausanias alludes to as the zpoedpéa must, like the Olympian 
market-place, have been on the south of the Altis. This corresponds 
to the relative situation at Elis of its analogue, the business colonnade 
of the Hellanodicae. Now on the Olympian éyopd, the Council House 
was the only building which could have answered for the Hellanodicae. 
Either of the apsidal wings, —each being subdivided into two spaces by 
a line of interior columns, and each shewing in its apse on the west such 
compartments as would be suitable for (1) archives, and (2) treasure, 
—would have been well adapted for the business quarters in hand.? 





to substantiate the testimony of the Ztymologicum Magnum, so that a very heavy 
burden of proof rests on him who translates mpoedpia as the ‘‘ Grand Stand.’’ Before 
the mpoedpia was built the Hellanodicae occupied the north wing, or old Council 
House, in common with the Olympic Council. That they had some such quarters 
stands to reason and is made certain (1) by the fact that the mpoedpia itself is an 
absolute architectural replica of the older north wing, and (2) by the fact that the 
Eleans built on their own market-place not only a residence for the Hellanodicae 
(the Hellanodicaeum), but also business quarters in which to learn and rehearse 
duties such as were performed by them when at Olympia in the mpoedpia. Probably 
the Hellanodicae went to Olympia for the month just before’ the games began. This 
at least was the practice at Delphi, where the theors spent that month in superintend- 
ing the practice of intending competitors. The business of the Hellanodicae on 
arriving at Olympia we know in part. On arriving they sacrificed a boar at the altar 
of Zeus Horkios (Paus. 7, 24, 9) and summoned intending contestants and their 
kindred to stand out before the slaughtered victim and take a solemn oath of obedience. 
They then themselves took the oath of incorruptible judgment. In Pausanias’ account, 
this took place in the square chamber of the Council House, north of the mpoedpia. 

In the zpoedpia itself, where they henceforth were to be found during ‘‘ office 
hours’’ until the time of the festival, the Hellanodicae (1) looked after the condition 
of the gymnasium and other buildings (cf. Paus. 5, 21, 2), (2) arranged for proposed 
public recitations, and (3) watched even more strictly than during the previous ten 
months (spent at their quarters in Elis) the youths (and the horses) who were to 
compete. This last was necessary to enable them to make out their final lists. There 
would be doubtful questions as to classing this or that athlete év mail or év dvdpdor 
(Paus. 6, 14, 2). Such were the varied and exacting practical duties of their mpoedpla, 
a very different thing from enjoying the privilege of front seats on the ‘Grand Stand.” 

! Hermes XXIII, pp. 435 f. 

2 It is just possible, since the Hellanodicae were organized into three standing 
committees of three members each, that one of the three subdivisions was in some 
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Dr. Wernicke shews a subtle insight when, on the strength of a com- 
parison of passages in Pausanias,! he makes it practically certain that 
the Olympic Council occupied the north apsidal wing, built about the 
middle of the sixth century B.c., while the Hellanodicae had their daily 
business sessions in the south apsidal wing, built early in the fifth 
century, i. e. after the 75th Olympiad. 

Dr. Wernicke enters into interesting details about the two wings of 
the Council House. - In each the apse was partitioned off, leaving east- 
ward a long rectangular assembly-chamber with a row of columns down 
the middle. But the westward apses were not only partitioned off 
from the assembly-hall. Each was also bisected by a partition. Two 
chambers resulted in each case, the outside wall of each being quadrant- 
shaped. The two apsidal chambers of the south wing communicated 
by means of a door. A practical use for all these appears, since not 
only a repository for archives, but another for the tepa ypyyara was 
required by the Hellanodicae.® 





fashion assigned to each of the three committees. One of these may have found 
some use for the apsidal or western compartment, but we need not imagine sessions 
of any committee to have taken place there. 

1 5, 23, 1: mapeiidvre dé mapa rhv és Td BovdeuTypioyv codov Leds re tornxev érl- 
Ypaupya pev xwv oddév. Here Pausanias must mean the small postern door leading 
through the north wall of the north wing of the Council House into the porch stretching 
along the whole east front. The north wing was plainly used for the sessions of the 
Council, or else Pausanias would not here have used without some explanation the 
word Bovdevrijpiov. Then compare 5, 24, 1: dad 5é Tod Bovdeurnplov mpds Tov vady 
épxouévy Tov péyav, éorw dyadua év dpicrepg Ards. This implies that the Council 
Chamber was on the north side. 

2 As for the living quarters of the Hellanodicae, these Dr. Wernicke locates on 
the site of what is known as the Southeast Building, which stood in the same 
topographical relation to the south wing of the Council House in which the Elean 
Hellanodicaeum stood to the neighbouring colonnade of daily business sessions. The 
Olympian Hellanodicaeum was pulled down or remodelled so as to serve Nero as an 
imperial lodge while simultaneous alterations and extensions of the old priests’ 
quarters, the Theecoleon, presumably gave accommodation to the ousted Hellanodicae 
at the time when Pausanias visited Olympia. 

° These consisted doubtless (@) of sums allotted by the state (Elis) and (4) of 
sums paid by athletes fined for breaking the rules. These last were very heavy, but 
their infliction is only recorded as having been made in the fourth century B.c. and 
later. Moreover, the provision for their custody would for the more part be a 
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Before the 75th Olympiad, and the increase of the Hellanodicae 
from two to nine, the two Hellanodicae in charge must have contented 
themselves with sharing their quarters with the Olympic Council, whose 
executive arm in fact they were. This arrangement became obviously 
impracticable as soon as the Hellanodicae were increased and grouped 
into three sub-committees, each with its own special field of competence. 

Of the three chapters just ended, the first, mainly occasioned by Mr. 
Frazer’s scepticism, is a defence of the current identification zm situ of 
the foundations of the Olympian Council House. 

With dates derived from the expert restoration of the two main parts 
of this fabric, the argument of the second chapter is intended to clear 
up certain leading facts in the history of the western Peloponnesus, and 
to reveal the hitherto unsuspected existence at Olympia of a pre-Dorian 
Amphictyonic league. 

Finally, the third chapter examines, with light from the two chapters 
preceding, and from two studies of the Olympian treasuries published 
elsewhere,’ the history of the Olympic Council in its relation to the 
Hellanodicae, to the paramount power of the city-state of Elis, and to 
the remains of its house of assembly. 


Addendum. — A word of postscript is necessary to account for the 
absence in this paper of any allusion to my friend Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
important discoveries on the site of the Pylus of Strabo’s apepixarepor 
(see above, p. 19, n. 3), which, — to judge from the provisional account 
of last winter’s excavations just before me (dated last May and 
published in Vol. XXXII of the Athenische Mitthetlungen), —he has 
happily located at Kakovatos, half an hour’s ride southward from Sami- 





temporary concern, since they were usually appropriated to the setting up of specified 
statues or the like. 

1 On “Olympian ‘Treasuries’ and ‘Treasuries’ in general,’”? Your. Hell. Stud. 
XXV, 1905, pp. 294-319, and on ‘‘ Details of the Olympian ‘ Treasuries,’ ”’ Four. 
Hell. Stud. XXVI, 1906, pp. 46-83. On the strength of the second of these studies 
and of points made in the present paper, more precise approximate dates for the 
earlier treasuries have here been adopted than are ventured upon in those studies. 
The Geloans’ house is dated ca. 610 B.c., the Megarians’ and Metapontines’ ca. 590 
B.C., the Cyrenaeans’ (VII), the Sybarites’ (VI), and the Byzantines’ (V) ca. 550 
B.C., the Selinuntines’ (IX) ca. 530 B.C., and the Epidamnians’ (IV) ca. 525 B.C. 
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cum, on the road from Zacharo to Kyparissia. The present paper was 
in print before any details of Dr. Dorpfeld’s excavations were available. 
Whether these should alter any of its conclusions regarding Pylus (none 
of them incompatible with Dr. Dorpfeld’s new facts) is a question to 
be decided by the validity of its evidence, fully given in foot-notes. 
I, at all events, see little or nothing which I should have expressed 
otherwise, had I known of Dr. Dorpfeld’s new and most interesting 
discoveries. 
L. D. 


NOVEMBER, 1907. 


THE PROPITIATION OF ZEUS 
By JosErpH WILLIAM HEwITT 


| fa the Homeric poems, rites of propitiation find little place. But 

the pre-Homeric as well as the post-Homeric Greek by no means 
stood on such good terms with his gods, for Greek religion outside of 
the Homeric poems seems to have been full of propitiation and the 
allied rites of purification. Did the Greek, however, propitiate a// his 
gods, or did he consider that some of them stood in such relation to 
him that in their cult placatory offering was unnecessary? 

There is little question that it was the chthonic deities with their 
irascible temper and their boundless ability to harm, to whom such 
sacrifices were chiefly directed. But it is quite another matter to say 
that on/y the chthonic powers normally received sacrifice of placation. 
This was the view of K. O. Miiller, who set it forth in his edition of the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus seventy-five years ago. Acceptance of this view 
of course renders it necessary to class as chthonic certain deities which 
Greek poet and theologian considered Olympian, and to do this because 
they exhibit in greater or less degree functions proper to the chthonic 
powers. While few would deny that deities like Demeter and Hermes 
are very largely chthonic, the case is by no means so clear when we 
turn to certain others. Several recent scholars are inclined to accept 
Miiller’s view.? Quite the opposite position, however, is championed 
by Fairbanks,’ who, so far from admitting that only the chthonic powers 
were propitiated, contends that the ancient writers nowhere attest 
propitiation of any chthonic deity except the Furies. 

Amid these widely diverse views, it becomes important to discover to 
what individual deities the Greeks did actually offer sacrifice of propi- 


1 Stengel, Die griechischen Ki ultusalterthiimer*, p. 110; Diels, Sibyllinische 
Blitter, p. 39; Rohde, Psyche?, I, pp. 272 ff. 

2 Rohde, of. cét., I, p. 273 and n. 1; p. 272, n.1; Diels, of. cit., passim, esp. 
p- 71; cf. Stengel, of. czz., p. 119. 

3 American Journal of Philology, XXI, 1900, pp. 254 ff. 
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tiation and to what extent such deities bore a chthonic character and 
performed functions proper to the earth-gods. If we find that a Zeus 
or an Apollo, for instance, received such offerings, we must then inquire 
how far a process of syncretism has contributed to this state of affairs, 
how far it is the original Zeus of the sky who is appeased, and how far 
into the primitive Zeus has been merged some god of another stock, 
making the resultant deity not simple, but complex in character and 
function. 

So vast is this subject that for the present I shall restrict the investiga- 
tion to Zeus, first, because he is the most important deity, and secondly, 
because in his character of sky-god and Olympian far excellence, he 
seems most widely removed from the earth-gods. If, then, it can be 
shown that, in the large majority of cases of the placation of Zeus, there 
is much that is not at all consistent with the attributes or worship of a 
sky-god, but rather accords with and occurs principally in the cult of 
the earth-gods, and that the very name of Zeus is attached to deities 
indubitably chthonic, it may well be supposed that in the case of 
deities less patently belonging to the sky, the same phenomena are 
found in varying degrees, so that to them also may be offered a sacri- 
fice essentially propitiatory in character and chthonic in ritual. In the 
instances of such sacrifice to Zeus, we must observe closely the char- 
acter of the evil to be averted and the surname of the Zeus concerned. 

But what sacrifices shall be considered propitiatory? Primarily, those 
which we know were offered to avert harm from the fields and crops, 
either because the fact is so stated, or because the sacrifice was consum- 
mated at a time of year when the crops are in grave peril. Secondly, 
sacrifices evidently offered to avert any other ill. Z/crdly, the large 
majority of the cases of human sacrifice.1 Fourthly, some sacrifices of 
a purificatory character. While there is some distinction between puri- 
ficatory and propitiatory rites, in the last analysis it may be said that 
purification is only one means of propitiation.2, No one not ceremoni- 
ally pure may hope to appease the anger of a god, while the presence 
of ceremonial impurity is itself likely to arouse divine wrath. 


' A few may have originated in other ways; cf. Robertson Smith, s. v. Sacrifice, 
ap. Encycl. Britt. XX1, 1364; Frazer, Adonis, Aitis, Osiris, pp. 269 ff. 
2 Ci. Stengel, of. cit., p. 139. 
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My definition of a chthonic god shall be the simplest possible. I 
employ the term to include all divine or semi-divine beings supposed to 
dwell beneath the earth’s surface, whether as gods of the dead or of 
agriculture, as well as the souls of the dead and such heroes as were 
conceived to dwell under the earth.? 

Far less frequently than we might expect do we find the ancient 
writers mentioning the propitiation of a Zeus without a surname, —a 
fact which might indicate at the start that the Homeric? idea of one 
Zeus supreme over gods and men, a god to whom descriptive epithets 
are applied but who needs no surname, is not the idea prevalent in 
Greece in general. There seem rather to have been in the popular 
conception various types of Zeus, which often had little in common 
except the name, exercised functions quite different from each other, 
and were often worshipped as supreme in different localities. The 
sacrifice of a human being to Zeus (/ovz) is mentioned by Lactantius® 
as having been performed by Teucer. This occurs in a late writer, 
refers to mythical times,‘ and is localized in Cyprus, where we find Zeus 
bearing the significant surnames of Eidarwaorys, the ‘banqueter,’ evi- 
dently upon human flesh, and SzAayxvordmos, the ‘carver of entrails.’® 
This Zeus has a cruel and voracious character, and may perhaps be a 
Cyprian deity identified with Zeus, and not the Greek Zeus at all. It 
is impossible further to determine his nature or attributes. Pausanias,® 
one hundred and fifty years earlier, mentions altars of Zeus and Hera 
on Mt. Arachnaeus, where sacrifice was offered for rain. The nature of 
the request marks the character of the deity as clearly as could be done 
by a surname, and this sacrifice will be mentioned later in connection 
with the gods of rain (p. 82). 


1 Fairbanks would confine the term to soul-gods, but whether the Greeks failed 
specifically to apply to any of the above classes the adjective x@émos, is of little 
importance, if the being in question was thought to dwell underground. In the third 
volume of his Cults of the Greek States, Farnell distinguishes chthonic from vegetative 
deities, but admits (p. 220) that often the two are so blended as to be indistinguishable. 

2 Such Homeric instances as the propitiation of ‘‘ Zeus and the other gods’’ (Od. 
4, 472 ff.) I have not considered in this article. 

3 De falsa religione, 1, 21 tnit. 

4 Though it lasted down to the time of Hadrian, /. ¢. 

> Hegesander, ap. Athenaeus 4, p. 174a. Coos 25st Oe 
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First among those who receive propitiation we shall discuss 


ZEUS petAixwos, 


whose feast, the Diasia, was celebrated at Athens on the 22d or 23d of 
Anthesterion.1. In discussing the meaning of the name, a scholiast 
gives Apollonius Acharnaeus as his authority for the statement that it 
was explained dd tod diadvyeiv airois eiyais Tas doas, where the 
propitiatory character of the rite is apparent. The scholiast on Lucian, 
Tim. 7, says of it: qv cidbecay pera orvyvoryntos Tivos émuredciv, add- 
ing that the name is probably derived from dacuiver. The Vatican 
Ms. 1322 further adds: ducivey d& ro drotpérecOar THs dvias. 
These guesses, some of them wild enough, yet indicate the actual 
character of the festival and lend support to an etymology of its name 
recently suggested by R. A. Neil,? whereby he furnishes a meaning 
consonant with the orvyvorys of the feast. He makes it the festival 
of curses or imprecations: 8&0 is for dco by the regular disappearance 
of medial o; and if we are thus left without anything to connect the 
Diasia with Zeus, we shall perhaps find that we can well dispense with 
such connection. 

To propitiate Zeus Milichius and gain the wealth that he had thought 
to secure in the campaign, Xenophon sacrificed pigs by holocaust ro 
matpow vouw.® Pausanias* tells of purificatory sacrifices and a statue to 
atone for tribal blood shed in civil war, both offered apparently to 
this Zeus. If we now inquire what is the character of this deity and 
what are his functions, it appears that he has oversight of agriculture, 
as may be inferred from the date of his festival. Of the whole year, 
Anthesterion (Feb.—Mar.) was the most perilous season for the crops ;° 
frost, wind, and storm were apt to injure grain, vine, fig, and olive. At 
such a time it was well to conciliate a deity who possessed such power 
to harm. On the other hand, if duly propitiated, Zeus Milichius fulfilled 
functions to some extent Plutonic. Not only does he send up the 
enriching crops from beneath earth’s surface, but he has treasures of 


1 Schol. Aristophanes, 2d. 408. 

2 Yournal of Hellenic Studies, XIX, 1899, p. 114, n. I. 

3 Anab. 7, 8, 3-5. 

AD Ones 5 Band, Diasien, 19 f. 
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gold and silver hidden in the subterranean deeps. An Attic relief! 
represents him with the cornucopia, the frequent attribute of Pluto.? 
For this reason Xenophon had to propitiate him in order to secure 
wealth. An Orphic Hymn, among several epithets of Zeus, of which, 
however, peAcxuos is only one, calls him: 


movtoddrnv, drérav ye Bpvdlwv olkov éoédOy. 


Quite consistent with his agricultural functions is the fact that already 
in the time of Pausanias his cult showed marks of extreme antiquity. 
There was an dpxaios Bwpos of this Zeus just across the Cephisus from 
Athens, where Theseus after slaying Sinis xaOapotwy érvye at the hands 
of the Phytalidae.* Pausanias® also speaks of roughly made statues of 
Zeus peAfyos and of Artemis watpwa, the one in the form of a 
pyramid, the other in that of a pillar, a type of statue which must have 
come down from times extremely remote.® 

Zeus Milichius is now usually classed with the chthonic gods.’ Such 
a conclusion is hinted at by a passage in Achilles Tatius,* where he is 
clearly distinguished from, if not actually set over against Zeus Uranius. 
This by itself is hardly enough, and as I find nowhere set forth the traits 
of character and cult by virtue of which a chthonic nature is assigned 
to him, I shall catalogue them as briefly as possible, reserving for some 
future occasion anything like a full discussion of the various marks of 
chthonic character. 

I. His surname is not descriptive of his true character but euphemis- 
tic, as may be seen from the scholiast on Luc. Zim. 7,° who says that 
the Diasia was celebrated pera orvyvérntds tivos..° On Zim. 43 he 


1 C. 7. A. 2, 1579b (p. 352); cf. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, p. 399. 

2 Roscher, Ausfithrliches Lexicon der Mythologie, 1, 1802. 

3 73, Abel. 

er Pauses) 375 435 Cle 25 205.2. : 2. Os Os 

6 Farnell, Cults of Greek States, I, p. 15. 

7K. O. Miller, Zumenides, p. 142; Rohde, Psyche*, I, p. 273, n. 1; Stengel, 
Fahrbiicher fiir Philologie, etc., CXXVII, 1883, p. 370; Preller, Griechische Mytho- 
logie’, I, p. 130, n. 4; Farnell, of. c#z., I, pp. 65 ff.; De Witte, Gazette Archéol. 
IX, p. 353, and especially Héfer, in Roscher, dusf/. Lex. I, 2560 f. 

Lis es 

* See p. 64. 

10 Cf, schol. on Luc. /earom. 24, and Hesych. s. v. Avdova. 
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says in explanation of droppas 4 qy¢pa that on such days the Greeks 
do not speak to one another nor perform the regular sacrifices. ‘ This 
takes place in the month of February, when they also sacrifice to those 
under the earth, and the whole month is devoted to those who have 
passed away pera orvyvéryntos mavtwv mpoiovTwy eTEpov Tporov, Ov Kal 
7a Ardow otvyvdtovres jyov “AOnvaior.’? Since the cult of this god 
suggested to the scholiast the cult of the dead, and since he uses to 
characterize the two cults the same word orvyvérns, it is hard to believe 
that the character of this Zeus was really so kindly, so mild, so gentle 
as his surname would indicate. If his feast was celebrated with gloom, 
the reason probably lay in the gloomy, gruesome character of the 
divinity it was intended to propitiate. For we have to note that the 
deities which have surnames quite alien to their true character are 
usually the 27/e77, in whose power it lay to send calamity, unless flattered 
with a surname as far as possible removed from one that would be truly 
descriptive. In other words, euphemism is a kind of propitiation.? 

But what are we to say about the @eol peAcyuor, when the expression 
is used as a general term and no specific deity is named? In their case, 
too, I think it may be shown that the epithet is used xara dvrippacw. 
Pausanias? saw at Myonia in Locris altars dedicated to them at which 
the sacrifices were nocturnal and the flesh consumed before sunrise. 
Both among Greeks and Romans the nocturnal offering is a marked 
peculiarity of the earth-god. In an oracle found in Zosimus® these 
deities are very explicitly set over against those of heaven; ‘ propitia- 
tions for the Milichian gods and for the blessed celestials.’ Though 
the time had long passed when only the gods below received propitia- 
tory offerings, there was still felt a sharp contrast between the “ gracious 
deities’’ and the gods of the sky. The Milichian gods received liba- 


‘ Euphemism will be found more fully discussed in Lehrs, Populére Aufsitze, 
pp. 288 f. and 294 ff., and Rohde, Psyche?, I, pp. 206 f. and n. 2. It is used 
especially in speaking of the Erinyes, Pluto, Persephone, Hermes, Charon, Hecate, 
the dead, Dionysus (see Plut. Anton. 24, 3, and cf. Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 166), 
and sundry spirits of Hades; see e. g. Schirmer, s. v. Meduvén, in Roscher, Ausf. Lex. 
II, 2636. 

"TOs sos Os 

3 2, 5, p- 64, ed. Mendelssohn; also in Phlegon, rep? pakpoBiw», p- 204, 
1, 13, ed. Westermann. 
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tions for the souls of the dead.1. From these facts several scholars? 
have concluded that the “gracious deities” were gruesome earth powers 
and were called “ gracious” only by euphemism. 

II. The Milichian Zeus was honored with sacrifice of swine.* I lay 
the less emphasis upon this because it is very easy to overestimate the 
significance of the animal offered to a deity, as considerations of con- 
venience, cheapness, and the like undoubtedly played a large part in 
determining what the victim should be. But so seldom is the pig found 
in sacrifice to the really Olympian deities, and so frequently is it 
offered to the earth-gods both in Greece and Rome, that it seems 
unwise to refuse it any significance.* If it does not indicate the 
chthonic character of the deity who receives it, it does denote that 
such a deity belongs to the popular house cults which in most instances 
antedate the official worship of the state, and in many cases in fact 


! Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 153, 5 ff. 

2 Frazer on Paus. 10, 38, 8; Mendelssohn on Zosimus 2, 5; Lehrs, Pop. Auf., 
pp. 288 f. 

3 Xen. Anad. 7, 8, 5; Furtwangler, AZeisterw., p. 399. 

4 Tt is very common in purificatory, mystic, oath, and magical rites, all of which, 
but especially the last three, are closely connected with chthonic cult. To summarize 
briefly my doubtless incomplete collection of instances, the swine is offered to Demeter 
and Cora, C./. A. Ill, 77, 6{.; Paus. 9, 8, 1; to [Demeter] Chloe, dm. Yourn. 
Arch. X, 1895, p. 211, 1. 49; to Cora, Dittenberger, Sy//oge, 625; to Demeter’s 
chthonic companion, Eubuleus, schol. Luc. Dial. Meretr. 2, 1; to Aesculapius, 
Duhn, 4rchaeolog. Zeit., 1877, p.178, nu. 17b; p. 147, n. 15, etc.; cf. Harrison, 
Myth. and Monum., pp. 305-319; to the Moerae, dm. Fourn. Arch., 1. ¢., p. 210, 
1. 28; to the Nemeses, C. /. G. II, 2663; to Apollo Carneus, Dittenberger, Sy/7. 
653, 69; cf. p. 100; to Poseidon, 7. G./. 1, 905; cf. p. 100; to Dionysus Scyl- 
lites, Ditt. Sy//. 616, 1. 46; to Corotrophus, 4m. Fourn. Arch., l. ¢., p. 210, |. 145 
p- 211, 1. 31; seep. 107,n.1; to Artemis Coryphallia, Ath. 4, p. 1394, who is 
a koupérpopos, Wide, Lak. Kulte, pp. 123 {.; see p. 107, n. 1; to Aphrodite Cast- 
nitis, Strabo 9, p. 438, perhaps the only Aphrodite that receives such an offering, 
but cf. Eust. p. 852; to Artemis Laphria, Paus. 7, 18, 12, but cf. Gruppe, Gr. 
Myth., p. 1277; to Hestia, Eupolis, frag. 281, I, p. 335, Kock; to Athene Hellotis, 
Am. Fourn, Arch., l. ¢., Pp. 211, 1.55; cf. p. 212; to Athena odrepa conjointly 
with Zeus odérnp at Cos, v. Prott-Ziehen, Leges Sacrae, I, p. 327; ll. 54 ff. (No. 
131). In the Spartan Messoa, swine were offered to Demeter, Despoina, Pluto, 
Persephone, and Tyche, C. /. G. 1464, and the pig is attested as a sacrifice at the 
Thesmophoria by the scholiast on Aristoph. Xan. 3 38; cf. Farnell, Cults Gr. States, 
III, pp. 5 and 168. 
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hark back to a previous stratum of religious belief, the most striking 
feature of which seems to have been worship of the earth powers. 

III. A mutilated inscription! [Ad Me ]Arxim e[. . . vnbd]dua has 
been taken to indicate that vn@dAu. or wineless libations were a feature 
of this worship. These date from a time previous to the introduction 
of the vine into Greece ;? with the persistence characteristic of ritual 
everywhere, these libations remained usual in the case of many deities 
whose cult dated from those early days. As noted above, the worship 
of early Greece seems to have been offered primarily to earth-gods (see 
p- 100), and throughout the historical period this substratum of chthonic 
cult keeps cropping out through the superimposed Olympian ritual. 
This is especially evident in the Peloponnesus (p. 100), where there were 
districts largely uninfluenced by the Dorian conquest, and other locali- 
ties in which the hostility towards the victors, who had failed fully to 
absorb the primitive population, maintained the old cults with a stub- 
born persistence. In Attica the old cults had been left to develop 
with little disturbance.* In a cult of such antiquity as this of Zeus 
Milichius we might have expected to find the primeval wineless liba- 
tion.® A component part of this libation was usually honey, which is 
frequently found in chthonic cult (see p. 86). 

IV. A fourth and a most significant fact in the cult of Zeus Milichius 
is the sacrifice of the ram, — significant not only because the victim is a 


UiGr And, A filled. Se 

2 Porphyrius, de adst. 2, 20. 

% In the case of the dead only was this otherwise (Stengel, Festschrift fiir Fried- 
lander, p. 418); they were not so remote from man that he could not venture to 
give them what it was his own and had so lately been their daily practice to consume. 

4 Dieterich, A/utter Erde, p. 54, has recently observed that in Attica Ge is more 
important than Zeus. 

° Other deities receiving a similar libation are catalogued by Polemo, ap. schol. 
Soph. O. C. 100, as follows: Mnemosyne, the Muses, Eos, Selene, the Nymphs, 
Aphrodite Urania, the daughters of Erechtheus, and Helius, a list consisting chiefly 
of ancient female deities, worshipped at a very early date in Greece. Vephalia are 
mentioned elsewhere: to the Furies, Soph. O. C. 100, 481; Aesch. Zum. 107; Ap. 
Rh. 4, 710 ff.; to Demeter, Dion Hal. 1, 33, 1; to Demeter and Persephone, Paus. 
5, 15,10; tothe Nymphs, zé7d.; to Dionysus, Plut. de Tuend. Sanit. Praec. 1328; 
to the hero Eudromus, v. Prott-Ziehen, Zeges Sacrae, II, p- 216 (No. 73); cf. 
Farnell, Cuts, III, p. 102, esp. note c. 
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ram, but because the skin of the ram was used in certain lustral or propi- 
tiatory ceremonies under the name of Avs xwéd.ov,' which apparently 
means the ‘fleece of Zeus.’ Used as it is, however, in the cult of Zeus 
only when Zeus Milichius or Zeus xryovos is the object of worship, and 
appearing in other apotropaic and propitiatory ritual, it had perhaps 
originally no more to do with Zeus than had the Diasia, if Neil’s etymo- 
logy be accepted (p. 64). Hesychius? mentions its propitiatory force. 
Eustathius® calls it Siov xwdiov, ‘the divine fleece,’ a term which does 
not bring it into such close connection with Zeus. Perhaps, like 
Aidow. and drodioropreicbar,* it should be coupled with the idea of 
curse-averting. The ram had apotropaic® and purificatory® force. It 
was offered to avert impending danger, especially by those who were 
about to enter the subterranean shrines of Amphiaraus or Trophonius,’ 
and, in the former case at least, was used in much the same way as 
the Ards xadov. The worshipper slept on the wet fleece before under- 
taking his perilous enterprise.2 To avert danger the Taulantines® 
offered rams together with a human sacrifice,” a rite evidently placatory 
or apotropaic and, as the rams were black, most likely offered to 
earth deities." 


1 For the literature see Gruppe, Griechische Myth., p. 892, n. I. 

25. uv, Ads xbdiuv; cf. v. Prott-Ziehen, Zeges Sacrae, II, p. 184. 

3 p. 1935, 8. 

4 Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, pp. 26 . 

5 Deubner, de /ncubatione, p. 41. 

6 At the Andanian mysteries; Dittenberger, Sy//oge, 653, 67. 

7 Paus. I, 345 53 9s 395-0: 

8 Cf. Strabo, 6, p. 284. 

9 Arrian, Anad. 1, 5, 7- 

10 K. O. Miiller recognizes in the ram the regular surrogate for human sacrifice in 
propitiatory offering; Hwmenides, p. 144. 

1 Stengel, Awlt.-Alt.*, p. 134. The ram was used in magic rites, which are 
allied to the cult of the earth-gods (Riess, ap. Pauly-Wissowa, I, 77,1. 11 ff.). The 
ram offering appears in the cult of the following deities, chiefly powers of the earth: 
Demeter Chloe, schol. Soph. 0. C. 1600; [Demeter] Achaea, dm. Yourn. 
Archaeol. X, 1895, p. 210, 1. 27; Persephone, ibid., p. 211, 1. 44; Pandora (a 
white ram in a comic oracle), Aristoph. 4v. 971; cf. Hesych.s. v. Havddpa; cf. 
the sacrifice to Hades, Plut. de Jsid. e¢ Osir., 364.4; Hermes (‘Epuax), Ditt. Syd. 
653, 69; Apollo Carneus, Theocritus, 5, 82 f. (cf. p. 100, n. 7); Apollo of Tel- 
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V. A very cogent reason for considering Zeus Milichius an earth- 
god is that he appears upon reliefs in serpent form.t That the 
snake there represented is rather the god himself than something sacred 
to the god, is clear from the two facts that the serpent is much larger 
than the human beings who are engaged in the act of worship, and that 
on some of the stones there is no representation of a deity other than 
the big snake, to whom the offerings are presented directly. 

It is generally recognized that the serpent is the peculiar animal of 
the chthonic deities, whom it therefore both represents and accom- 
panies. It is earthborn? and, like the chthonic gods themselves, it lives 
beneath the earth in caves.* Creeping upon the earth and having its 
home in the ground, it seemed especially fit to serve as an attendant to 
the earth-gods. It was connected in some way or other with the idea 
of death,* perhaps as an embodiment of the soul of the departed.> Like 
the ram it possessed apotropaic force. Of the powers of the earth,’ 


messus, Ditt. Sy//. 641, 3 ff. (cf. p. 105); the Moerae, zi¢.; the Mother of the 
Gods, Ditt. Sy/., 7. c.; Trophonius, Paus. 9, 39, 6; Amphiaraus, Paus. 1, 34, 5; 
Aesculapius, Panofka, Abhandl. Berl. Acad. Wissensch., 1845, pl. IV, 2; also 
Girard, L’ Asclépieion d’ Athénes, pl. IV; Poseidon, Ditt. Sy//. 615, 9 (cf. p. 100, 
n. 7); Spercheus, //ad, 23, 148; Artemis Colaenis, schol. Arist. 4v. 873; 
Zeus, Lucian, Dial. deor. 4, 2; cf. Ar. Av. 568, also other forms of Zeus discussed 
in the following pages, e.g., p. 79. Also to the following heroes: Hesychus, 
schol. Soph. O. C. 489; Calchas, Strabo, 6, p. 284; Tiresias, Od. 11, 32; Pelops, 
Paus. 5, 13, 2 (into a pit); Erechtheus, //ad, 2, 550; Connidas, Plut. 7hes. 4; 
and generally in the cult of the dead, Od. 10, 526 ff.; cf. Philostr. Vit. 4p. Ty. 4, 
16. From Ditt. Sy//. 641, 36 we learn that such a sacrifice was offered to the Agatho- 
daemon (cf. Rohde, Psyche”, I, p. 132, n. 2) of Posidonius and Gorgis. The ram 
was also used in the chthonic oath sacrifice, e. g. Xen. Anad, 2, 2, 9. 

1 Foucart, Bulletin de Correspondance hellénique, VII, 1883, p= 507 

? Hdt. 1, 78; Statius, Zed. 5, 506; cf. Silius Ital. 6, 253. 

3 Porph. de adst. 1, 25; Euripides, Becch. 538; Sil. Ital. 6, 218. 

4 Riess, ap. Pauly-Wiss. I, 77, 52 f. 

° Snakes were thought to spring from the corpses of evil men; Pliny, 4. H. 10, 
188; Aelian, VV. A. 1, 51. 

° It was used for this reason to decorate cradles: Eur. Jon, 24; Lobeck, Aslao- 
phamus, p. 582. 

7 The chthonic significance of the snake appears also in Egyptian and Phoenician 
mythology, Gruppe, G7. AZyth., p. 409; in Zululand, Tylor, Primitive Culture, II, 
p- 212. See especially the important note of Gruppe, of. cé¢., p. 807, n. 2. 
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many appear in snake form,’ others are attended by snakes,? while of 
still others both facts are attested. 


? So the chthonic captor of Persephone, Zeus Chthonius, Nonnus, Dionys. 6, 
156 ff.; Ovid, AZe¢. 6, 114; cf. Orph. Avg. 931 and Head, Hist. numorum, p- 148 
and p. 404; Eumenides, Eur. 7, 7. 285-7, Or. 256; Aesculapius, Paus. 2, 10, 3; 
Livy, Per. 11; Sabazius, Theophrastus, Char. 16; Trophonius, schol. Aristoph. 
Wub. 508 sub fin.; Cerberus, schol. Hes. 7%. 311; cf. Paus. 3, 25, 5; Eros 
(originally closely related to Hermes and connected with Demeter and Cora, cf. 
Gruppe, Gr. Myth., p. 870), Apul. Met. 5, (102), 21 f.; Demeter (?), see Gruppe, 
op. cit., pp. 870 f.; Hecate, London magical papyrus, 121; cf. Gruppe, of. cit., 
p- 1289, n. 2; Dionysus (?) in Boeotia, Paus. 10, 33, 9-11; cf. Gruppe, of. cit., 
p- 92; and the use of the snake by maenads, Luc. Bacch. 4; Heroes, Photius, s. v. 
npws moiidos. So Cychreus, Paus. 1, 36, 1; cf. Plut. Cleom. 39 fin.; Aztth. Ath. 
Inst. II, 1877, Tab. 20 and 22; cf. Luckenbach, in Yakrb. f. Phil. Suppl’b. XI, 
p- 500; Usener, Gétternamen, p. 249, and Lippert, Die Religionen der europiischen 
Kulturvilker, pp. 42 ff. Perhaps, as Pausanias (1, 24, 7) suggests, the snake under 
Athene’s shield represents Erichthonius, and Athene has absorbed the worship of an 
old snake-formed deity of the ancient Attic population; cf. for Trojan Athene, 
Gruppe, Gr. AZyth., p. 693, n. I. Certain cases where Zeus appears as a snake will 
be discussed later. 

Sometimes the chthonic character is indicated only by the serpentine form of the 
lower extremities. So the Giants, principally in the later representations, Roscher, 
Ausf. Lex. 1, 1667, 1671, 1665, 1666, 1907 (cf. Paus. 8, 29, 3); the chthonic 
Winds, e.g. Boreas, Paus. 5, 19, 1; Hecate, Luc. Phzlops. 22; and the hero 
Cecrops, Aristoph. Vesf. 438; Apollod. 3, 14, I, I. 

? The meaning of this phenomenon is often, doubtless, that the deity itself was 
originally conceived to be ophiomorphic, as when we find snakes represented with 
Aesculapius, Trophonius, or the Eumenides. To omit the deities already mentioned 
as snake-formed, the following appear with serpent attendant or ornament: Pluto, 
Roscher, Ausf. Lex. 1, 1807; II, 1375; Persephone, zdzd. II, 1358, 1359; Hermes 
(snake on caduceus), Roscher, Ausf. Lex. I, 2403; Artemis (Hecate?), Paus. 8, 37, 
4; Amphiaraus, Harrison, Myth. and Monuments, p. 64; Gorgons, Roscher, of. 
cit. 1, 1711, 1716; cf. Roscher, die Gorgonen, pp. 76-78; so on aegis of Athene; 
Demeter, Ersilia Lovatelli, Bul/etino della Commissione Arch. Comunale, VII, 1879, 
pp. 5 ff., Pl. 1, 2-3; cf. dun. d. /ust. XXXIII, 1861, pp. 380 ff., zav. S; Thetis, 
Paus. 5, 18, 5; cf. Baumeister, Denkmdaler, III, 1801 = Demeter Thesmo-thetis Crs 
Gruppe, of. cit., p. 116; cf. p. 616, n. 3; Ge (the serpent that originally guarded 
the chthonic oracle at Delphi was protected by Ge), Pindar (ap. Schol. Aesch. Hum. 
2), II, 2, 571, Boeckh; the Snake goddess of Knossos, 4m. Yourn. Arch. VII, 
1903, pp. 242, 375, illustrated in Baumgarten-Poland-Wagner, Die hellentsche 
Kultur, p. 38; Hercyna,. Paus. 9, 39, 2; cf. Creuzer, Symbolik*, III, p. 502, n. I. 
Artemidorus (2, 13) mentions as having snake attributes: Zeus, Sabazius, Helius, 
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VI. We should not ignore the connections of Zeus Milichius with 
other divinities. He is worshipped especially in conjunction with 
chthonic deities, —a fact which has no little significance in view of the 
circumstance that the cult of the Olympians differs widely from that of 
the earth-gods, not only in its externals and its ritual, but in its inner 
meaning and purpose. As we shall see later (p. 107), the Olympian is 
worshipped that he may send blessing, the earth deity that he may take 
himself off, or that he may avert the ill which it is his proper function 
to visit upon man. 

Now the cult of Zeus Milichius was evidently connected with that 
of Demeter? and that of Hecate (Enodia).? That it was in some 
way connected with that of the Eleusinian deities is the opinion of 
Mommsen,?® because as the mystae crossed the Cephisus, on their way 
to Eleusis, they came to an altar of this Zeus, where, he thinks, those 
who were guilty of crime were purified by the Phytalidae who had 
served Theseus of old in the same capacity. 

It seems probable then that there was an ancient deity of Attica, 
perhaps one of the @eot perA‘yior, to whom a cult was offered while as 
yet Zeus of the sky was unknown. This deity must have been of a grue- 
some character and his festival, the chief feast of ancient Attica, was a 
period of gloom. He became syncretized with Zeus, as Attica came 
into contact with Zeus-worshipping tribes, and Milichius became Zeus 
Milichius. The cult, however, continued to befit the old rather than 
the new conception, and Zeus of the sky was worshipped with the 
apotropaic rites appropriate to the earth deity which he had absorbed.+* 





Demeter and Cora, Hecate, Aesculapius, and the heroes; for Helius, cf. Porph. 
de abst. 4, 16. 

1 C.L.A.1, 4; probably too with that of Ge, C. 7.4. IV, 1, p. 190, 528’. The 
inscription may, however, refer not to Ge, but to Ae = Aia (?). 

? In Thessaly, Bull. de corr. Hell. XIII, 1889, p. 392. His cult was also 
connected with that of Helius, C. 7. A. II, 3, 1585, where we have what is apparently 
an exception to the chthonic company kept by this Zeus. Pausanias (2, 9, 6) men- 
tions together ancient statues of Zeus Milichius and Artemis rarp@a, but it is not 
clear that the two were companions in one cult. 

3 Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 421. 

* Zeus Pidos seems to be closely allied to Milichius (Tépffer, Aétische Genealogie, 
p- 250, n. 2), and himself shows marks of chthonic character. He is classed as 
chthonic by Harrison, Proleg., p. 357; cf. p. 358 and n. 
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Let us now look more briefly at several types of Zeus which seem to 
have sundry points of contact with Zeus Milichius, confining ourselves, 
so far as may be, to those that receive placatory offering. 

In the ritual of the Avs xwdov only two are explicitly attested to 
have had any part, — Zeus Milichius and 


ZEUS KTyoOLOs. 


Says Suidas*: ‘They sacrifice the victims both to Zeus Milichius and 
to Zeus xryjovs, and they keep the fleeces, calling them 8ia; and they 
are used by those who are in the procession at the S«poddpu and by 
the dgdodx0s at Eleusis and by sundry others for purificatory purposes, 
and they spread them beneath the feet of those who are to receive puri- 
fication.’ Clearly this is no fleece peculiarly of Zeus, for it is used in 
rites with which he apparently has no connection at all.? That the 
object of the rite, so far as it concerns Zeus xryovos, was placation can 
hardly be doubted. He is in some respects very closely allied to Zeus 
Milichius. His surname denotes that he, too, had the Plutonic power 
of bestowing wealth (see p. 64). He was consequently worshipped 
with Demeter Anesidora, Athene Tithrone, Cora Protogone, and the 
Semnae, all, except Athene, clearly earth deities.* He seems to have 
been a sort of household god, presiding over the family store and 
bestowing wealth upon the house. Athenaeus® says that the images of 
this Zeus were kept in an urn, and Suidas® uses of him the same word, 
mAovroderys, that is applied to Zeus Milichius in Orph. Hymn. 73. He 
corresponds somewhat closely to the Penates of the Romans, who were 
to be propitiated farre pio et saliente mica." 

But he is connected also with agriculture by Dion Chrysostom,’ ‘To 
Zeus are given the surnames xryovws and émixdpmios, for he is the 
cause of the fruits and giver of wealth and property.’ Athenaeus® gives 
us the ritual of his sacrifice, in which ambrosia occurs. This he defines 


See, however, for Zeus Acraeus, p. 79. 

5. v. Ads Kwdiov. 

Cf. Paus. 1, 34, 5 for its use in the cult of Amphiaraus. 
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as pure water, olive oil, and zayxapmia, which he elsewhere! defines on 
the authority of Harpocration as pounded cakes boiled with honey.? 
For the use of vydddua in chthonic cult see p. 68. The use of the 
honey cake in these cults is very frequent. 

I class Zeus xrjovos with the chthonic gods*® chiefly because of his 
connection with Zeus Milichius in the use of the Avs xwdvv, and 
because the two cults, so far as we know them, and the functions of the 
two deities are so similar. Kryovos,* indeed, may possibly be merely a 
descriptive name of the same being who is indicated by the euphemistic 
title of Milichius. 


ZEUS xO0wos. 


Here we might expect to find a clearer case of an earth-Zeus. Two 
instances of propitiation are attested in this cult, one where Hesiod® 
warns the farmer ‘to pray to Zeus Chthonius and to holy Demeter that 
they may cause the holy corn of Demeter to teem in full perfection’ ; 
the other in an inscription found at Myconos,® in which the worshipper 
is directed to sacrifice to Zeus Chthonius on behalf of the crops, and to 
Ge Chthonia €[a]ra pédAava érjoi[a], of which sacrifice no stranger 
may eat. It has been thought by some’ that Pluto is meant wherever 
Zeus Chthonius is mentioned, but in these passages it seems much more 
likely that we have a god of agriculture, coupled as he is, not with 
Persephone as in the Orphic Hymns, but with Demeter and Ge. His 





SIAN Da OAGID. 

? A similar offering was received by Zeus Georgus (C. Z. A. III, 77, 2), a god 
who is almost certainly the same as Zeus Chthonius, for whom see above. This. 
sacrifice fell on the 30th of Maiaxrypidy, a month especially sacred to the dead 
(Aristoph, frag. 278, Kock) and on a day which was considered peculiarly theirs; 
cf. Bekker, Anecdota, 308, 5. 

3 As do Miiller, Zumenides, p. 188, n. 3, and Miss Harrison, Pro/eg., p- 643. 

4-y. Prott (A7itth. Ath. Inst. XXIII, 1898, p. 223) considers him only a form of 
Zeus Chthonius; cf. Leges Sacrae, I, p. 10, and note that there is attested, zdéd. IT,. 
pp. 312 f., an altar of Krajows, not Zeus xrrjouos. 

® Op. 405. 

§ Ditt. Sy. 615, 25 ff. 

7 Preller, Gr. AZyth.4 I, p. 798; Jebb on Soph. O. C. 1606; Stoll, in Roscher, 
op. cit. 1, 908. Zeus Catachthonius seems certainly to be Pluto, and in the Orphic 
Hymns, e.g. 70, 2 and 18, 3, asin Nonnus, Dzovys. 6, 156 ff., Zeus Chthonius has 
the same significance, 
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chthonic nature is sufficiently clear from his surname, but we must note 
further that he receives black victims! (p. 74). 
The position of 
ZEUS patpakrns 


is harder to determine. NHesychius? considers him the same as Mi- 
lichius and Catharsius. Harpocration® thus explains the surname: 
‘The first month among the Athenians, named from Zeus poipdxrys. 
For he who is wild and turbulent is paiudxrys, as Lysimachus says in 
his treatise on the Athenian months. Now, as winter begins in this 
month, the air is disturbed and suffers change.’® To Zeus paumaxrns 
apparently is ascribed the sending of wild storms and cold blasts, which 
harm the crops, so that it becomes necessary to avert this injury by 
propitiatory practices, and in this month there was performed at Athens 
a ceremony of (propitiatory) purification.? I cannot discover that this 
rite had any distinctive name nor find express testimony that it was 
performed in honor of Zeus pauaxrys. Indeed an inscription* seems 
to show that the sacrifice was in honor rather of Zeus Georgus, while 
from Eustathius® we should certainly conclude, in the absence of other 
testimony, that Zeus Milichius received it. This fact, taken together 
with what Hesychius says above, makes it seem that poiudxrys and 
Milichius at least, and probably Catharsius and Georgus, were either 
one and the same or were practically indistinguishable in cult. Just as 
the Adow were intended to propitiate the old Milichian deity on the 
first appearance of the ear, just as the AurdAw. were celebrated in honor 
of Zeus zoAvevs when the harvest was ready for the sickle, so the 
Maipoxrypia (?) were performed in November to assure the welfare of 





1 Dittenberger observes on this inscription that elsewhere the victims of the chthonic 
gods are burned entire, but here the skins are removed, whence they are called deprad 
(sc. lepeia), cf. Hermes, XXXIX, 1904, pp. 611-14, as xaurés (616, 31) is used of a 
victim that is wholly burned. The fact that this sacrifice, at once propitiatory and 
chthonic, demands only that no stranger partake of it, while the holocaust is the rule 
in chthonic and propitiatory offerings, is an illustration of the way in which the 
stringent provisions of the old cult were evaded or modified. 

2 s.u. Mawmaxrns. 

3 5, uv. Mamaxrnpiy. 

4 C, 7. A. III, 77, 12, an inscription, however, of imperial times. 
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the newly sown seed. As the three agricultural feasts correspond to 
three stages of the growth of the grain, it seems probable that the three 
recipient deities were equally closely connected. Perhaps we have 
here, transferred to the immigrant Zeus, three stages of the cult of one 
Pelasgic deity, who belonged to a chthonic and apotropaic stratum of 
religious thought and practice. The connection with Zeus Catharsius, 
hinted at by Hesychius, is not difficult if we note that the Maipax- 
Typia (?) were xaOappot directed to Zeus Milichius,t whom Hesychius 
considers the same as Maimaxrns. 

The late inscription,? mentioned above, shows us that the ritual of 
this cult was much the same as that of Zeus xryows. The use of the 
Avs xédiov in this rite is attested by Eustathius,* though ascribed to 
Zeus Milichius. 

At this point we must observe that Zeus paiuaxrys belongs to a con- 
siderable class of deities, which are reckoned among the earth-gods by 
virtue of their functions rather than of their cult, of which, indeed, we 
know very little, although, so far as our information extends, it too 
points in the same direction. From the above passages it is clear that 
he held sway over storm and wind, which he might let loose to the 
utter detriment of the crops. Wind and rain are of course closely con- 
nected in popular thought. But the ancients, differing widely from us, 
supposed the winds to be chthonic, as is evident from their cult* and 
from the fact that they dwelt in subterranean places,’ in caves of the 
earth. Aristotle® says that from the earth arise winds and thunders 
and lightnings and whirlwinds and bolts.’ The scholiast on Apollonius 
of Rhodes® says that in Thrace there is a pit from which come blasts of 
wind and the Thracians call it the dwelling-place of the winds. From 
such a phenomenon the idea of the chthonic abode of the winds might 


1 Eustath. p. 1935, 8. 

BC chee MULL Fire 

SOIC: 

* Stengel, Hermes, XXXV, 1900, pp. 627-35, and XVI, 1881, Pp- 346-50. 

® Especially in the Latin poets (under Greek influence); Verg. den. 1, 52 ff.; 
Lucr. 6, passim, e. g. 536 ff., 557 ff., 578 ff., 684. 

® De mundo, 4; I, 394, 17. 

Ho Seeype 77 
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well arise.1 Pausanias,? speaking of premonitory symptoms of earth- 
quakes adds: éru 8 Kal ris yas xdtw mvevudrov idiynos ioxupd.® 

It might be expected, then, that the storms to which the winds give 
rise should also have their origin in subterranean places. The monstrous 
forms under which the Greek fancy represented wind and tempest were 
said to be earthborn. The story that the chthonic Cyclopes gave Zeus 
his thunderbolts* may well denote that the thunderbolt was originally 
proper not to the Olympian but to the earth-god.® Thunder can hardly 
have been ascribed to Zeus in Pelasgian days, when the sky-god of the 
Dorians was yet unknown, still less if the predominant worship of the 
land was directed to cave-dwelling earth-gods. Even after the trans- 
ference of the phenomena of the thunderstorm to the new chief of the 
gods, much of the phraseology of the old ideas remained. So, I think, 
should be explained the not infrequent references to chthonic thunder,® 
the thunder of Zeus Chthonius, the nether thunder of Zeus, chthonic 
rain-bringing thunders, — passages which the scholiasts had much diffi- 
culty to interpret.7 We read also of chthonic lightning in Pliny® and 
Seneca,? and on sepulchral inscriptions, found in Phrygia,’ we find Zeus 
Bpovréy, the thunderer. 





1 Cf. Cic. de div. 2, 19, 44; schol. Aristoph. ud. 508 fiz.; Paus. 8, 29, I. 
* 7, 24, 8. 

3 Cf. Ov. Met. 15, 298 ff.; Pliny, V. 7. 2, 114, and 2, 131. 

4 Hes. 7h. 504 f.; Apollod. 1, 2, I, 3. 

5 Cf. Hoffmann, Kronos und Zeus, pp. 144 f. 

6 Aesch. Prom. 993 (cf. frag. 57, 10 f., Nauck”); Soph. 0. C. 1606; Eur. Z/. 
748; Alc. 905; Aristoph. dv. 1745 ff., 1749 ff. 

7 For a generous choice of interpretations see the scholiast on Aristoph. 4v. 1745, 
where his longest, the third, seems to me to contain the truth; cf. Eur. Lipp. 12013 
Acc. Troades, frag. 2, Ribbeck; Eur. frag. 477 (475), 1. 11, Nauck?; Nonnus, 
Dionys. 48, 69; Suidas, s. v. xGovlas Bpovrds. 

3 N. H. 2, 138 and 2, 131. 

9 Nat. Ou. 2, 49, 3; cf. Mayer, Giganten, p. 109, N. 133. 

10 C, 7. G. 3819: Geot[s] karaxOovlo[s] Kat Ac[t] Bpovr[@]vrz. See Ramsay, 
Sourn. Hell. Stud. IW, 1882, p. 124, and KGrte, in A/i/h. Ath. Inst. XXV, 1900, 
pp- 421 ff. Sometimes on these gravestones Bronton is replaced by KaraiBdrns; cf. 
Ricin.\ Mus, UX, 1905; p. 12, n. i. This is the equivalent of Kepatmos, for places 
struck by lightning were sacred to Zeus xaraBdrns and lightning itself is karaiBdrns 
(Aesch. Prom. 3593 Orph. //. 19, 12). The schol. on Aristoph, Pax, 650, says 
that the chthonic Hermes in Athens and Rhodes was called xaraiBdrns. That the 
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We shall perhaps find no better opportunity than here for the discus- 
sion of a whole group of Zeus types which have to do with rain and 
the phenomena of the weather. Morgan has shown? how rarely it is 
Zeus who is expected to send the rain. He expressed his belief? that 
it was not the deities of the sky, but those of spring and fountain in 
whose control lay the treasuries of the rain. There are, however, 
certain indications or express ¢estimonia that rites to dispel drought 
were directed to Zeus, and to these we shall turn fora moment. Many 
of the rites to be mentioned have the stamp of antiquity and doubtless 
hark back to the time when Zeus of the sky was yet an unknown factor 
in the religion of Southern Greece. 

Our first instance is a sacrifice to 


ZEUS axra.os, 


described in Dicaearchus Messenius*: é’ dxpas 8€ rs Tod dpous 
(Pelion) kopypjs omyjAadv éott oO Kadovpevov Xeipwvov, kat Ards 
axtaiov iepdv, éf oO Kata Kuvds dvaToAnv Kata TO akpaLoTaTov Kadua 
avaBaivover Tv TodiTOy of émipavéctaror Kal Tais #riKiars dxudlovres, 
emdexOevres Eri Tod tepéws, evebwopevor Kwdia TpizoKa Kawd* ToOLOvTOY 
ovpBaive éxi Tod dpovs Td Wixos elvar. This sacrifice is offered 
apparently as a propitiatory rite in behalf of the crops to a deity whose 
surname is doubtful.® If we retain the reading dxraéov—and the con- 





corresponding Zeus xaraiBdrys should also be chthonic consorts well with his appear- 
ance on tombstones; cf. Gruppe, G7. Jyth., p. 148 and n. 3; ci. dm. Fourn. 
Arch. XI, 1907, p. 359. 

1 Transac. Am. Phil. Ass. XXXII, 1901, pp. 83 ff. 

* P. 108, since justified to a degree by the work of Ballentine, Harvard Studies, 
XV, pp. 77 ff. 

° There is something to be said for the chthonic nature of the nymphs of spring 
and fountain water in general, see p. 81. 

4 Miller, Fragmenta Histor. Graec. I, p. 262. 

5 Many scholars would read dxpalov for dxratlov. Sacrifices are attested to Zeus 
Acraeus in Nicolaus Damascenus (/. /7/. G. III, p. 377), and he is frequently men- 
tioned in the literature as well as on the stones. In favor of dxpaiov are Wentzel, ap. 
Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. I, 1193 f.; Stoll, ap. Roscher, 4usf. Lex. I, 215; Preller, 
Gr. Myth.* 1, p. 144, n., and inscriptions discovered in the vicinity lend support to this 
reading; cf. Farnell, Cudts Gr. States, 1, p. 50e. If dxpalov be the true reading we 
have to note that, although it has been said (e. g. by Stengel, Aw/¢.-a/t., p. 22) that 
it is the sky-gods who are worshipped preéminently on the mountain tops, the chthonic 
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nection of the deity with the cave of Chiron,’ in which there was a 
statue of Actaeon,? is a point in favor of such retention, —we have very 
probably an absorption by Zeus of the cult of the primitive cave god 
Chiron,® just as in Attica the chief deity took over the worship of an old 
agricultural god. A cave cult goes far towards establishing a chthonic 
character for any deity* (see pp. 90 f.). As the sacrifice is apotropaic, 
the skin with which the worshipper was girt about seems to be the Avds 
xodvov, although Dicaearchus, not understanding the rite, but naturally 
feeling called upon to explain why thick fleeces were worn at the time 
of the greatest heat, advanced a fanciful reason,>— the cold on the 
mountain top. 

Taking into account the time of the year and the agricultural needs 
of the season at which this sacrifice came, there can be little doubt that 
the prayer to Zeus demanded rain. But is it possible that rain as well 
as thunder and lightning was ever supposed to arise from the earth 
rather than to descend from the skies? Certainly rain was supposed to 
come from a fountain, sent up by the fountain deities, which resided in 
the earth. On Mt. Lycaeus, in Arcadia, there was a fountain where the 
priest of Zeus Lycaeus used to charm wf the rain by stirring the surface 
of the pool with a branch of oak.* Thereupon a sort of mist would 


gods in the valley, there occur several instances where the sanctuaries of these Geol 
dkpaio. are caves, as in the cases of the Cretan and probably of the Lycaean Zeus; 
and these caves can scarcely be sanctuaries of sky-gods; cf. pp. 90 f. The temple 
of the Cyllenian Hermes, an Arcadian cave god, was situated on the summit of Mt. 
Cyllene, Paus. 8,17, 1. But, doubtless, with the growing importance of the god of 
the sky, men came to consider that the fact of worship on a mountain top denoted a 
deity of the heavens, and we actually find mention of wz¢e victims in the cult of Zeus 
Acraeus, v. Prott-Ziehen, Leges Sacrae, II, pp. 245 f. (No. 82), as we do in that of 
the more clearly chthonic Zeus Krijows, Demosthenes, 21, 53. Does the incident 
related by the scholiast on Eur. A/ed. 273, dicod . . . Tréxva, connect Hera dxpala 
with the cult of the dead, —the slain children of Medea? 

1 Dic. Mess., 2. c.; cf. Gruppe, Gr. Myth, p. 116. 

2 Apollod. 3, 4, 4, 4- 

3 So Harrison, Proleg., p. 27. 

4 Such a character was recognized for this deity by H. D. Miiller, AZychologie 
der griech. Stimme, Il, pp. 113 ff., esp. 116; cf. Hoffmann, Aronos und Zeus, 
Pp. 195. 

5 Cf. Hoffmann, 7, c. 

6 Paus. 8, 38, 4. 
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arise from the pool and from this a cloud, whence issued the desired 
rain. Very clearly this rain was supposed to come from the earth. 
The whole rite may have belonged to some mountain deity or fountain 
nymph,! whose functions and cult alike Zeus took over when, as we 
shall have occasion to suspect, he absorbed the cult of an old Arcadian 
mountain god. 

The rain god is not always the sky-god ; sometimes, naturally enough, 
it is the water god,? and in this way the rite on Lycaeus might be 
explained, but when we find that Rhea prays to Ge for water.’ and 
read in the Precato Terrae :* 


Tu Ditis umbras tegis et inmensum chaos 
ventosque et imbres tempestatesque attines 
et cum libet dimittis, 


it is apparent that not even to the men of later days was the idea of 
some connection between the earth and the production of rain utterly 
foreign. The lack of rain, at least, was connected with quakings of the 
earth. Pausanias® says that an earthquake is preceded by continuous 
rain or drought,® and it is possible to point to several cases of supposed 
connection between the phenomena of rain and the souls of the dead. 
Mela’ declares that rain regularly results (solent imbres spargi) from 
the removal of a handful of earth from the hill that formed the grave 
of Antaeus. Porphyrius, after saying that the souls of the dead are 
demons and might fittingly be called detrimental,’ goes on to say that 
these evil demons cause much harm, for they are the cause rév zept 
THY ynv maOnudrwv, such as famine, scarcity, earthquakes, droughts, 
and such things. Here, too, we find earthquakes brought into connec- 
tion with lack of rain.?° 





1 Perhaps Hagno, Paus. 8, 38, 3. 
2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, II, p. 235. 3 Callimachus, H. 1, 28 f 
4 Bahrens, Poetae Lat. Min. I, p. 139, ll. 7 ff. 
° 75 245 7+ 
8 The chthonic spirits of Nicaraguan volcanoes are appeased on the occasion of 
earthquake or drought; Tylor, of. c7¢. II, p. 189. 
73100. 8 De abst. 2, 38 fin. 
® Jbid. 2, 40. 
© Lack of space forbids the discussion of corresponding ideas and customs among 
modern peoples. I shall merely add references to certain customs which seem to 
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When a spring is disturbed to produce rain, the object is merely to 
disturb the deity in its subterranean abode. That at least some deities 
of springs were chthonic may be seen from the sacrifice made into a 
fountain to Demeter and Persephone,! who are nothing if not chthonic, 
and the fact that a lamb intended for Hades was thrown into a spring.? 
Amphiaraus had a spring beneath which he was supposed to dwell ;? 
coins thrown into it were thought of as given to the god himself.* 

With the spread of the worship of the sky-god, however, the pheno- 
mena of the rain were transferred to him. But the old idea frequently 
crops out from beneath the new, as in those cases where we have 
testimony of rites and sacrifices offered for rain to subterranean deities. 


ZEUS ixpatos. 


Zeus ixpaios® was appeased at a time of great heat, because of the 
failure of the etesian winds. Apollonius Rhodius’ mentions an altar of 
his and the scholiast* explains the name as follows: rovréeorti diwypov, 
ézel aitios yéyove THS Tvons TOv dvéuwy. ‘The etesian winds, he says 


show that a connection between rain and the gods of the dead, alien as it is to our 
ideas, is actually supposed to exist among some races of mankind: Gervasius of Til- 
bury, Otia Imperialia, LXXXIX, pp. 41 f., ed. Liebrecht; Frazer, Golden Bough’, 
I, pp. 81-114, especially pp. 82 and 100; Turner, Samoa, pp. 345. While all our 
testimony to the existence of these ideas among the Greeks is late, it must be remem- 
bered that such ideas are very persistent among the masses, and that it is only late that 
popular beliefs receive much attention among the Greek writers. They are far more 
likely to belong to a primitive period than to the times in which we first hear of them. 

RIDA, 235545 Clot 55, 4o. Te 

2 Plut. de Lsid. et Osir., p. 364F; cf. Creuzer, Symbolik*, III, p. 502, n. 1. 

> Paus: 1, 345 4. : 

4 Cf. Paus. 2, 37, 5 and note the connection of the chthonic deities of the Norse 
with springs; Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 286. Observe further the use of the 
manalis lapis as a rain charm, Fest. ap. Paul. 128; cf. Macrob. 1, 16, 18, and the 
testimony of Ovid, Fast. 1, 681, that Ceres and Proserpina were called upon for rain. 

5 In cult he is rather a wind than a rain god. On his surname my colleague, Dr. 
W. A. Heidel, who has made several helpful suggestions for the revision of this paper, 
furnishes me the following note: ‘‘ixuds in Greek philosophy usually = dvaduulacis, 
‘evaporation,’ from which rain is precipitated, and ‘ moist exhalation’ in general.’’ 

8 Clem. Alex. Strom. 6, 3, 29, Pp» 753 P+ 

a2 yy 20) fis 

8 On 2, 524. 
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elsewhere,! averted drought. The winds are no longer inhabitants of 
subterranean places, but have come under the sway of Zeus ; the sacri- 
fices once used to appease them are now directed to Zeus, who as lord 
of the winds assumes chthonic functions. Nonnus? describes a sacrifice 
to this same deity. In answer to the offering, weuev dreEixdxwv avewwv 
dvtirvoov avpnv. One feature of this sacrifice was the meAlkpatov, a 
type of vypadvov, which appears especially in chthonic worship (see 
p- 86). 
ZEUS 6ufBptos. 

By a sacrifice of himself to Zeus duBp.os in time of drought, a certain 
Molpis secured for his country the boon of rain.? Such a deity is, 
perhaps, not especially significant in connection with agricultural 
deities, such as Demeter zpoynpooia and Poseidon gutdApmios.* But he 
seems to be also an apotropaic deity, and these, as a class, are chthonic 
(p. 110). Pausanias® says that on Parnes, Zeus has an altar at which 
they sacrifice, now to douBpios, now to danuos, and the Chronicum 
Farium® relates that after the flood Deucalion built a shrine to Zeus 
6uBpios aajuwos’ and ta cwrypia €Ovoev. From another source® we 
learn that it was Zeus Pvévos, whose surname is practically synonymous 
with dayj.os, that received this sacrifice. The connection of Zeus 
6uBp.os with the apotropaic deities Zeus dajpuos and Zeus dvéws 
appears by no means without significance. 


ZEUS veruos. 


From an inscription,® dating 260-200 B.c., we learn of a sacrifice to 
Zeus térios, which can hardly be other than a propitiatory offering to 
secure rain. Such a sacrifice Pausanias’ says was offered to Zeus and 
Hera conjointly on Mt. Arachnaeus. The same author," describing what 
he saw in a certain grove, catalogues what is evidently a collection of 
chthonic deities. There was a temple of Trophonius and a statue 


*Oni2; 1500; ® Tzetzes on Lycophron, 160. 
2 Dionys. 5, 270 ff. 4 Plut. Sez. Sap. Conv. 1588. 
PRT. 2 

LI Mien (Og SMC Sell Ja ay Me 

7 This restoration of Boeckh’s is, however, somewhat doubtful. 

EB Apollod. ty, 75 2514. 

9 


Ditt. Sy. 735, 3 ff. *0 2, 25, 10. "95 39s 4 
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resembling Aesculapius, a sanctuary of Demeter Europe and Zeus Sérws 
in the open air.! 


ZEUS zraveAAnuos. 


In the case of Zeus waveAAjvos there is nothing in the surname to 
suggest the rain god, but our information is very definite. Pausanias? 
says that when all Greece was troubled with severe drought, the Pythian 
oracle prescribed the placation of Zeus. Accordingly Aeacus sacrificed 
to Zeus waveAAnvos, for, says our informant, seeking to explain the 
surname, a// Greece was affected. Elsewhere* he mentions a sanctuary 
of Zeus adeov.os On a mountain top, and after narrating the sacrifice of 
Aeacus to Zeus zaveAAnvios at Aegina, goes on to say: dact— xopi- 
cavra b€ ddeivat, kal dua TodTo adeoiov Kadreicba tov Aia. The text 
is mutilated, but the interpretation of the surname is clearly wrong. 
Arrian® gives a different one: Deucalion, having survived the flood and 
reaching in safety the summit of Argos, built an altar to Zeus adéouos, 
Gt. adeOy €x Tod KataxAvopod. Comparing this with the Chronicum 
Parium (p. 82) it would appear that the etymology of Arrian is the 
true one, —that is, this Zeus is to be classed with the apotropaic 
deities. He belongs to the older stratum of Greek religion, and with 
the other gods of that stratum receives offerings of aversion rather than 
of worship (see p. 107). 

Having thus reached the conclusion that the fact that Zeus pamd«rys 
is a god of wind and storm need not deter us from including him 
with the other chthonic gods of primitive Attica, we may now resume 
our study of these Attic divinities with that Zeus whom we have already 
mentioned (p. 75) as receiving one of the principal propitiatory festivals 


1 This is not a collection of agricultural deities and Zeus’s presence cannot be 
explained on that basis. 

2 ods S50 Up 

3 Clem. Alex. Stvom. 6, 3, 28, p. 753P says that the sacrifice was offered to the 
common god, evidently, in his view, a sky-god. Ridgeway, Larly Age of Greece, I, 
p- 163, thinks this rite founded on a cult of Poseidon. 

4 1, 44, 9. 

5 Ap. Zt. Mag. 176, 33 ff. 

6 As Apollod. 1, 7, 2, 4 ascribes this sacrifice to Zeus pvéwos, it is possible that 
dgéowos and pvtws are one, but the latter is an apotropaic deity; cf. Dio Chrys. I, 
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of the Athenian calendar,— the AurdAvw in the month of Sx«ipodopiov, 
about the end of June. This was 


ZEUS moAwevs. 


His feast Band? considers one of thanksgiving. Mommsen? finds in it 
a considerable element of placation as well, while Gruppe® makes it a 
propitiation festival outright, and certainly the sacrifice described at 
length by Porphyrius* contains a good deal that is very like the rites 
customary in placation. It is in fact explicitly stated that the Aurédu 
was originally instituted to appease divine anger. A brief summary of 
Porphyrius’ story will suffice. Originally not animals but fruits were 
sacrificed to the gods. A certain Diomus or Sopater, however, a 
foreigner resident at Athens and engaged in farming, had his zéAavos 
all ready on the altar, when one of the oxen, just returned from work in 
the field, ate thereof and spoiled what he did not eat; his owner in 
anger seized an axe and killed the animal. When he came to himself 
and realized the enormity of his action, he buried the ox and fled 
Crete-wards. A severe drought at Athens was the result, and this the 
Pythian oracle ordered the Athenians to alleviate by allowing the fugi- 
tive to return, and by partaking with him in the impious sacrifice. The 
culprit was accordingly found and he established the new sacrifice as a 
rite for the whole city. But when they could not decide the ques- 
tion who should strike the blow, he assumed this responsibility for them, 
on condition that they should give him citizenship and share the murder. 
Then follows a description of the well-known rite, so arranged with 
schoolboy ingenuity that no human being could be held responsible for 
the slaughter and that the blame in the end was laid upon the inanimate 
axe. 

Among the many obscurities connected with the AuréAua, thus much 
seems fairly clear, — that it was in its origin a piacular rite to expiate a 
crime. It was probably directed to Zeus, though the fact that a priest 
of Zeus never actually performed it may lead to the inference that it 
was not originally a sacrifice to Zeus.5 The meaning of the rite has 


1 Diasien, p. 23. 3 Gr. Myth., p. 29. 
2. Feste Athen., p. 522: 4 De abst..2, 29. 
5 vy. Prott, Rhein. Mus. LI, 1897, p. 192. 
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been discussed by many. Stengel, whose authority in such matters is 
deservedly high, advances the view! that this ceremony marks the 
transition, probably under foreign? influence, from the bloodless to the 
bloody sacrifice. According to Porphyrius, the rite was instituted to 
appease the deity for the slaughter of an ox, and that not a sacred 
animal but a common work-beast. As in placatory sacrifice to Zeus 
Chthonius, the flesh, though in a propitiatory offering, might be eaten. 
There is, however, some reason to think that this feature represents a 
compromise® between an original inedible offering of a wéAavos* and a 
foreign custom which sanctioned the eating of an animal sacrifice. 
The whole rite then represents the feeling of unutterable horror with 
which the Attic peasant first greeted the new style of offering. The 
fusion and reconciliation of two opposing rituals were brought about by 
pretending that the animal had not been slain at all. Its stuffed hide 
was made to play the part of the living ox. This dummy was then 
sacrificed zz foto, as became a propitiatory sacrifice, and the old pro- 
pitiatory ritual thus satisfied, man could follow the new ritual and par- 
take of the meat which he refused any longer to consider as that of the 
slain ox. 

Zeus wodeds in Cos received a sacrifice attested by an inscription.® 
The prescriptions are minute and call for a cylix of mixed wine poured 
before the sacrificial ox, cakes, honey, the holocaust of a swine, a 
libation of peAtkparov, etc.; the piacular character of the offering is 
indicated both by the use of honey and the holocaust of the victim. 


1 Hermes, XXVIII, 1893, pp. 489-500; cf. however v. Prott, /. c., pp. 187 ff., 
and Stengel, R%. Mus. LII, pp. 399-411. 

2 Sopater was a foreigner, probably from some meat-eating and meat-sacrificing 
nation. 

3 The Coan cult requires the holocaust. In Ditt. Sy. 616, 34 we find the word 
k]apr&vri used of the sacrifices to Zeus rohevs and Dittenberger interprets the word 
to mean burn entire. Note further that at the Acré\va the victim was ¢o all appear- 
ances entirely given over to the god, precisely as in other piacular rites. 

4 Paus. 8, 2, 3. The original sacrifice of a méNavos to some old Attic agricultural 
deity was offered entire, probably burned (Porph. /. c.). In fact, Stengel maintains 
that the é\avos was never tasted by the worshippers and that it harks back to the 
remotest antiquity (Kw/tus-Alt.’, p. 188). 

5 Ditt. Syl. 616, 29 ff. 
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That Zeus zoAuevs is chthonic was declared by Stengel,’ and certainly 
some elements in his Coan cult point in that direction. To him as to 
Milichius are burned whole swine. He receives the peAikparov, a 
mixture of honey and milk, a wineless libation, such as we have seen 
(p. 68) predominate in the ancient and in the chthonic cults.?_ To this 
particular type of wineless libation, an especial significance is given by 
the presence of honey, for this was popularly supposed to be effective in 
soothing an angry deity, and as symbol of death was a regular sacrifice 
to the chthonic gods.’ He received the zédavos,* which, according to 
the greater or less quantity of water mixed with it, was either a thick 
porridge or a cake. This Stengel® affirms to be used almost exclusively 
in the worship of the chthonic powers. ‘The sacrifice of the fruits of 
the field® is appropriate to an agriculture deity, while the fact that in 
the Coan cult certain ceremonies were performed at night’ points to the 
earth-god. Since the Attic Zeus wodeds and Zeus Milichius played 
the same part in agriculture, beneficial or detrimental as the case might 
be, and since the Coan zoAuevs received as victims the same animals as 
the Attic Milichius, sacrificed in the same way, it may well be that 
these two deities, with which we may perhaps include Zeus papaxrys, 
are only various forms of an old agricultural deity of the apotropaic 
stratum ; this deity may be the same as, or similar to, the Zeus Chtho- 
nius (or Georgus) to whom Hesiod bade the Boeotian farmer sacrifice 
to ensure the welfare of his crops. 


ZEUS cwrnp. 


We turn next to Zeus cwryp, whom Robert® thinks is the same as 
Zeus gwotrods.” If this be the case, observing the almost certainly 


1 Festschrift fiir Friedlinder, p. 420, n. 4. 

2 It is to be noted, however, that he also received wine, but this element looks like 
a later addition to the rite. 

3 Porph. de ant. nymph. 18; cf. Creuzer, Symbolik®, IV, p. 351. 

4 Porph. de abst. 2, 29 and 2, 10. 

° Hermes, XXXI, 1896, p. 478; cf. v. Prott-Ziehen, Leges Sacrae, II, p. 25. 

8 Porph. de abst, 2, 29; Paus. 1, 24, 4. 

7 Ditt. Sy. 616, 41. 

8 Mitth. Ath. Inst. XVIII, 1893, pp. 40 ff.; cf. Dorpfeld, zdid. XX, 1895, 
pp. 200 f. 

® Fairbanks (4m. Yourn. Phil. XXI, 1900, p. 258) denies that the sacrifice 
accorded this Zeus at Magnesia (Ditt. Sy//. 553, 26 ff.) is in any sense propitiatory. 
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chthonic character of the latter, we start with a strong presumption that 
Zeus gwryp also partakes of the chthonic. How far other indications 
justify this presumption it is now our task to examine. 

It would seem from his name that in time of peril a sacrifice of 
aversion or propitiation might be directed to him, and we have one 
inscription which may refer to such a sacrifice,' but so mutilated that it 
can scarcely be used as evidence. Our only definite instance of pro- 
pitiation of this deity seems to be a strange story which connects with 
a snake a certain Zeus cawtys = cwryp. Pausanias® relates that the 
Thespians had to devote to a snake one of their young men each year. 
But the lover of one of these youths hit upon a device whereby, at the 
sacrifice of his own person, he succeeded in destroying the monster. 
In acknowledgment of this release, the surname cawrys was conferred 
upon Zeus. Just how he earned the title is not particularly clear. — If 


Whether or not the rite be propitiatory, the marks of the chthonic character of this 
deity are clear and well defined, but here, too, there seems to have been originally no 
connection with Zeus. I append merely a note on this deity. 
There was an Elean demon, Zwolmo\s, whose legend and cult are described by 

Pausanias (6, 20, 2 ff.). There are several indications that he was a chthonic god: 

1. He appears in snake form, Paus. 6, 20, 5. 
He receives vnpddia, Paus. 6, 20, 3. 
He was an oath god, zdzd. 
His temple was a cave, Robert, see supra; cf. p. 90. 
He receives the honey cake, Paus. 6, 20, 2. 
His sanctuary was &Baros or déuros, Paus. 6, 20, 3. 
The paces deity, Zeus swolrods, presents the following additional marks of 
chthonic character: 

1. He receives sacrifice for the welfare of the crops, i.e. he is an agriculture 

god, Ditt. Sy//. 553, 26 ff.; cf. 1. 7. 

2. His temple faced west, Kern, Arch. Anzeiger, 1894, p. 79. 

3. His priest wore purple, Strabo, 14, p. 648. 

4. The number nine occurs in the cult, Ditt. Sy//. 553, 20. 
The discussion of these various marks of the chthonian, which lack of space forbids 
me to insert here, I hope to present more fully on some future occasion. My con- 
clusion is that in Elis an old chthonic deity, whether indigenous or, as Robert thinks 
(Z. c.), imported from Crete, was absorbed by the predominant Zeus and ultimately 
sunk entirely in the deity that had absorbed him. The absorbing deity himself thus 
took on a chthonic character. 

ETC. LtAv Il, 325 
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he was the patron of the snake and used it as the instrument of his 
anger against the Thespians, he could with some definiteness be branded 
as a chthonian, but that this was the case is not obvious. 

There was a curious custom at banquets in Athens of pouring three 
libations, the first to the Olympian Zeus and his spouse, the second to 
the heroes, the third to Zeus owrjp.1 Hesychius,? quoting Sophocles, 
ascribes the third to Ywryp, not Zeus cwryp; the first to the Olympian 
gods and Zeus Olympius. In a rite intended to be so inclusive it seems 
unlikely that the heavenly Zeus would be twice invoked. Zeus cwrvp is 
not the king of the heavens, but a being belonging to the owrypes or 
amotpomaio,® perhaps not originally Zeus at all. He is a chthonic 
averter of ill, perhaps coming to be thought of as Hades himself. 

Just as Sophocles* mentions not Zeus cwryp but simply Swryp, so 
Mnaseas® says that Ctesius was the son of Soter and his sister Praxidice. 
The chthonic character of Ctesius we have already (p. 74) endeavored 
to show. Praxidice, mother of Ctesius and wife of Soter, K. O. Miiller 
thinks® was originally a sort of fury; indeed we find her completely 
confused with Persephone.” Soter® here is evidently chthonic. 





! Aesch. frag. 55 Nauck?. 

2 s.u. tplros kpatnp; cf. Schol. on Pind. Jst2. 6, 10. 

3 We are not without evidence that a similar name was actually applied to Pluto. 
In Aesch. 4g. 1386 f. Clytemnestra, as she strikes her husband thrice, declares that 


she thus performs 
Tov Kara xOovds 


te n a > LA 
Atéov vexp@v ogwripos evxtalav xapuv, 


where, for” Avdov, Enger, followed by Nauck, would read Acés, because of the evident 
reference to the third libation. Fairbanks admits that Zeus is here a soul god (Am. 
Fourn. Phil. XXI, 1900, p. 245). Ramsay (Yourn, Hell. Stud. Il, 1882, p. 124) 
thinks that this Zeus is Zeus Spovrdv, who certainly has a chthonic character; cf. 
C. 2. G. 4501. 

4 Ap. Hesych. s. uv. tplros kparjp. 

5 Ap. Suid. s. uv. mpakidlxn eds. 

® Eumenides, p. 188, note n; cf. Farnell, Cults Gr. States, III, p- 55. 

7 Orph. 77. 29, 1-5, and Avg. 31; cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Tpeutry. 

® The title is applied to the chthonic Aesculapius, Aristides, Vol. I, p. 125, Il. 25f., 
Dindorf; to Cora (Van Leeuwen, on Ar. Xan. 377; Paus. 3, 13, 2; 8, Zi, 1)s 
while Artemis odrepa in Paus. 7, 27, 3 has decided marks of chthonic character; cf. 
Wide, Sacra Troezen. etc., p. 43. The owrfipes are apotropaic powers. Hercules 
is ddeflkaxos (Hellanicus, /. 77. G. I, p. 64, frag. 138) and dorpdrauos (Philostr. 
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The time of the Disoteria, the festival of Zeus Soter on the last day 
of a month,’ is significant, for the 30th of the month was particularly 
sacred to the dead.? 

In Pausanias® we find Zeus owry%p fulfilling the functions of a supplica- 
tion god, to whose altar the pursued may escape for protection. On 
Zeus with this function see p. 103. 

I conclude then that, as cwrjp, Zeus belongs to the apotropaic deities, 
who, as we shall see (pp. 110 ff.), are decidedly chthonic. The banquet- 
libation to Swryp thus becomes an apotropaic rite,* to avert the anger 
of the irascible deity, who, if duly appeased, has power to protect his 
worshipper by averting from him all baneful influences. 


ZEUS OF CRETE. 


We pass now to the discussion of one of the most distinctively 
chthonic gods in our catalogue, the Zeus of Crete. An ancient propi- 
tiatory human sacrifice® offered to Zeus in Crete may well have been 
intended for the Cretan Zeus, though the late writer who records it 
gives no surname. I know of no definite mention that the Cretan Zeus 
received propitiatory sacrifice, but so strongly do the indications point 
that way, that Rohde ® thinks the rites of placation which were so widely 
diffused throughout Greece originated in his cult.”. It was Epimenides, 
the priest of this Zeus, that was summoned to Athens to purify the city 
and appease the gods, after the Cylonian insurrection.’ Part of the 
ceremony consisted of human sacrifices. 

So different from the Greek Zeus is this god in cult, story, and art 
that, as long ago as Welcker, it was suspected that the Cretan Zeus was 


Vit. Ap. Ty. 4, 10), but also, on coins, cwryp (Head, Hist. Mumorum, p. 229). 
Zdérepa, says Farnell, Cwlés, III, p. 137, is a euphemistic title of a chthonian 
Persephone. 

1 Lys. 26, 6. 

2 Bekk. Anec. 308, 5. 

eB a 5210 

4 Cf. Ath. 2, p. 38d. 

5 Clem. Alex. Prot. 3, 42, p. 36P. 

S Pyche-, Lp. 272, We Ts 
7 Cf. Preller, Gr. AZyth.4 I, p. 146, and Peter, on Ov. Fast. 3, 443. 
8 Diog. Laert. 1, 110. 
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originally not Zeus at all.1. In the Cretan cult there was orgiasm, the 
beating of shields? and drums,? and a very un-Greek element of noise 
and religious excitement. Apparently the Dorians, upon their arrival 
in Crete, found the worship of an infant deity, surrounded by noisy 
Curetes ; this deity, by a process of syncretism common in the history 
of religions, the newcomers identified with their own chief deity, Zeus of 
the sky, and supposed him to represent one stage, — the infancy, — of 
that god’s development. Aetiological legends inevitably followed, but 
are outside the immediate range of our present study. What the name 
of the original Cretan deity was, we may not certainly know: the syncre- 
tism has been too complete for that; but the nature of his cult can be 
gathered from so much of it as was retained under Dorian influence. 
It seems to have been directed to a subterranean deity and to have 
been chiefly avertive. 

I. First and most important, he was believed to dwell in a cave.* 
Now cave-dwelling deities are prima facie chthonic, for deities who 
live in caves dwell beneath the surface of the earth and in the only 
places beneath earth’s surface where the imagination of man can accord 
them any contact with humanity. Caves are frequent in Greece and 
cave cults were very prevalent,® especially in the early days before the 


1 According to Welcker, Gr. Gdtterlehre, II, p. 218 f., a companion of the 
chthonic M@ or Rhea, —the Phrygian Cybele. 

2 Strabo, 10, p. 468. 

3 Eur. Bacch. 120-9; Strabo, 10, pp. 470 and 473. 

* Diod. Sic. 5, 70, 2; Ap. Rhod. 3, 134 and schol.; Apollod. 1, 1, 6 and 7; 
Max. Tyr. 16, I. 

° Cf. Gruppe, Gr. AZyth., p. 116. The following deities dwelt in or possessed 
caves: Rhea, Paus. 8, 36, 3; Hecate, Hom. 7%. Dem. 25; Demeter Melaena, Paus. 
8, 42,1; Persephone was brought up in a cave, Porph. and. nymph. 7; Hades, 
Aesch. Cho. 806, with Oppé, Yourn. Hell. Stud. XXIV, 1904, p. 216; Hermes, 
Paus. 10, 32,5; Orph. 1. 28, 8; cf. Roscher, Hermes, p. 31; The Winds, p. 76f.; 
Ge, Paus. 5, 14, 10; Erinyes, Orph. //. 69, 3 f.; Cronus, Porph. ant. nymph. 7; 
Selene (with Pan), Porph. of. cz¢. 20; Pan, Paus. 10, 32, 7; 1, 32, 7; Nymphs, 
e.g. Paus. 5, 5, 113 10, 32, 2; Odyssey, 13, 102-12; Giants, Tityus was born ina 
cave, or at least underground, Apollod. 1, 4, 1, 4; Strabo, 9, p. 423; llithyia, 
Odyssey, 19, 188; cf. Wide, Lakon. Kult., p. 40; Aphrodite, here a marriage 
goddess, Paus. 10, 38, 12; Aesculapius, Harrison, A/yéh. and Mon., pp. 308, 3133 
cf. Mitth. Ath. Inst. 11, 1877, pp. 245, 254; Trophonius, Paus. 9, 39, 9f.; Pholus, 
Apollod. 2, 5, 4, 3; Chiron, Ap. Rhod. 2, 510-12; Io bore Epaphus in a cave, 
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cult of the gods of the sky became the predominant worship. In the 
cases where an Olympian deity is worshipped in or is possessed of a 
cave, it is reasonable to suspect syncretism with an older deity of the 
chthonic or cave type, or assumption on the part of the Olympian of 
functions proper to the earth powers. 

II. But in the case of this Zeus, it is not only his cave, but his grave 
that was believed to exist in Crete.!_ We find sporadic mention of graves 
of gods and their significance has proved a puzzle. Welcker? thought 
the story of the birth and death of Zeus in Crete symbolized the new 
life of nature in spring and its death in autumn. Rohde,’ however, 
connects the death and grave of the deity with his cave and adduces 
other examples of divinities worshipped as alive in caves, but later con- 
ceived of as lying dead in the same cave, which thus in popular thought 
suffers change into a grave. This does not, however, mean the utter 
decease of their cult. Rohde‘ sees in Hyacinthus at Amyclae an 
ancient deity originally conceived of as dwelling in the depths of earth, 
but later supposed to lie buried in the temple of Apollo, which was 
situated on the site of the ancient shrine of Hyacinthus. But he still 
received his cult in the form of a preliminary sacrifice regularly offered 
as an oblation to a hero before the sacrifice to Apollo. Similarly 
Aesculapius had graves in various localities. He, like other chthonic 
gods, was once considered a cave dweller.> His graves were explained 





Strab. 10, p. 445); Dionysus, Ap. Rhod. 2, 910; Porph. ant. nymph. 20; Ath. 
4, p- 148b; Poseidon, Paus. 3, 23, 2; 3, 25, 4; Lad, 13, 32; cf. Wide, of. ciz., 
p- 40; Mommsen, De/phika, p.6{.; Heracles Spelaetes and Apollo Spelaetes, 
Paus. 10, 32, 5. Of divinities less Greek we may mention: the Phrygian mother, 
Paus. 10, 32, 33 cf. 8, 4, 3 and Preller, Gr. AZyth.* I, p. 640; Mithras, Porph. azz. 
nymph. 7. Add further the cave of the old oracle of Ge at Delphi, Strab. 9, p. 419; 
Eur. Phoen. 232; cf. Lucan, Phars. 5, 135; and that of a similar oracle of Apollo 
Clarius at Colophon, Tac. Az. 2, 54. As to the chthonic nature of Poseidon, 
Farnell takes issue with Wide; see his Cults of Greek States, IV, e. g. pp. 8, 21, 42, 
51. But as Farnell himself shows, Poseidon is god of chthonic prophecy (p. 28), of 
seismic disturbance, even inland (p. 7), and appears on a Mantinean coin with the 
snake (p. 44); cf. p. 57, etc. 

1 E.g. [Luc.] Philopatris, 10; Porph. Vit. Pyth.17; Cic. de nat. deor. 3, 21, 53. 

2 Griech. Goétterl. Il, p. 222. So Preller, Gr. AZyth.* I, p. 135. 

3 Psyche,? 1, pp. 130 ff. 

4 op. cit. 1, pp. 137 ff. 

5 Harrison, Myth. and Mon., pp. 308 and 313. 
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by the story that he had been done to death by Zeus for raising the 
dead to life! The grave of Dionysus, too, which was said to be in the 
Delphic temple of Apollo, Rohde? thinks was really the grave of the old 
earth-demon Python, stripped of his honors by the arrival of Apollo. 
The son of Ge, he had guarded the place where Ge used to give forth 
her oracles from a cleft in the earth, until Apollo took over the ancient 
oracle. While the earlier oracle still flourished, the snake that guarded 
it had been supposed to dwell alive in its subterranean haunt as did the 
serpents of Amphiaraus and Trophonius. 

On the analogy of the above cases, the Cretan grave seems to mean 
just this: that the buried deity had been thought, while his cult still 
flourished, to dwell alive in a cave. When Zeus absorbed this cult, the 
dwelling was changed to a grave. Instead of a cave god, the old deity 
became a buried god. 

III. Another proof that the Cretan Zeus was an earth-god is the fact 
that incubation (éyxocuyo.s ) seems to have been a feature of his worship. 
On this interesting practice Deubner* published a slender volume 
several years ago, and more recently Gruppe® has discussed the practice 
at some length. I shall touch their ground but briefly. 

Whereas the object of incubation was to secure a dream whence the 
worshipper might derive information to guide him to the recovery of his 
health or whatever other boon he desired, it belonged peculiarly to the 
cult of the dream gods. Now it was a widespread belief among the 
Greeks that dreams came from below, sent by the gods of the realm of 
shades.® It is clear then that those deities who were believed to give 


‘ Pind. P. 3, 54 (95) ff. 

2 op. cit. I, p. 132; Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, p. 206. 

3 For the popular belief see Paus. 10, 5, 5 and cf. Aesch. Hum. 2f.; Eur. 7. 7. 
1259 ff., and Mommsen, De/phika, passim, esp. pp. I and 9. 

4 De Incubatione, 1900. 

5 Gr. Myth., pp. 928 ff. 

§ The two dream gates of horn and ivory are mentioned in Od. 19, 562 ff., but 
not localized in Hades. Vergil (den. 6, 893 ff.), however, so localizes them and 
adds that it is the Manes of the dead who send these dreams to the upper air. 
Hecuba calls the earth the mother of black-winged dreams, Eur. Hec. WOOO ene e 
1263; Ar. Ran. 1335f.; Eur. /e/. 569 andthe dvepor yAdmor of the magic papyrus, 
Wessely, Gr. Zauber-Pap. 57; 1449. Aristides speaks of a vision coming to him 
from the chthonic gods (Vol. I, p. 500, 1. 25, Dind.), and Pausanias (10, 32, 13) 
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their worshippers guidance in dreams had something of the chthonic 
about them. A glance at Gruppe’s Sachregister, s. v. Inkubationen,} 
and at his list of the heroes of healing in whose cult incubation was 
carried on, will show how widespread was the practice, what deities are 
connected therewith, and how largely the minor divinities of the Greeks 
are tinged with a chthonic character. To this list of Gruppe’s should 
be added the highly significant cases of incubation to Pluto and 
Cora,? and to an old snake-deity at Amphiclea.? It seems probable, 
too, that the cult of Trophonius as described by Pausanias* included 
incubation. 

Now we find traces at least of this practice in the cult of the Cretan 
Zeus. In the cave, his priest Epimenides is said to have slept for many 
years ;° this is perhaps actual incubation mythologized.® In the same 
cave Minos received the laws which he later gave the Cretans,” though 
there is no mention of his receiving them in sleep. The story that 
Pythagoras, the philosopher, remained in this cave twenty-seven days, 
wearing black fleeces kai xaOyyure ro Aw® may well have originated 
in the practice of incubation. 

IV. According to Antonius Liberalis® his cave was a@Garos’® and he 
describes how Zeus avenged a violation of its sanctity. 





says that dreams were sent by the catachthonic gods. The dream-function was 
fastened especially upon Hermes, #yjTwp dvelpwv, Hom. fH. im Merc. 14; cf. Od. 7, 
136 ff. and schol. 

1 Gr. Myth., p. 1907. 

2 Strabo, 14, p. 649 (41 fin.). 

a Paes. 10, 33, 1D. 

“ 9; 39, 5 f.; ci. Max. Tyr: 14, 2. 

5 Max. Tyr. 16, I. 

8 Cf. Deubner, de incud., p. 8. 

7 Dion. Hal. 2, 61, 2; cf. Plat. Zege. 624, A-B; AZinos, 319 E; Strabo, 16, p. 762, 
and 10, p. 476; Stobaeus, florileg. 44,ar fines Val; Max: 1,25 ext) 5. 

8 Porph. Vit. Pythag. 17. 

9 Met. 19. 

10 This was very frequently true of the sanctuaries of the chthonic powers. Such 
an atmosphere of terror surrounded them that even to enter their precinct was for- 
bidden except to special persons, while to the shrines of the Olympians access was 
ordinarily free and open. No one might enter the cave of Rhea (Paus. 8, 26, 3). 
Into the precinct of Hades none but the priest might go and he only once a year 
(Paus. 6, 25, 2). Other adaza or adyta were the precinct of the Furies at Colonus 
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V. We find the number nine appearing in the Cretan cult of Zeus.? 
His attendants, the Curetes, were nine in number.? Minos entered 
into his cave every ninth year* and Pythagoras remained therein three 


times nine days.* 

VI. The Cretan Zeus appeared in snake form.® 

VII. Pythagoras in his descent into the cave of Zeus wore black,® a 
color peculiar to chthonic worship. 


(Soph. O. C. 125 ff.), a grove of Demeter and Cora (Paus. 8, 31, 5), the shrines 
of Amphiaraus (Paus. 9, 8, 3), Aesculapius (Ditt. Sy//. 802, 4; cf. 803, 113; 803, 
23), Achilles (Paus. 3, 20, 8), Apollo Carneus (Paus. 2, 10, 2), the xarax@dnoe 
(Paus. 10, 32, 13-18), Zeus xaraiBdrns (Ditt. Sy. 577; cf. p. 77, n. 10), Pluto 
and Cora (Strab. 14, p. 650, the right to enter it was greatly restricted), Trophonius 
(Paus. 9, 39, 12; Philost. Vzt. Af. Ty. 8, 19, save after certain ceremonies). 
Sometimes these ady/a are subterranean, as that of Palaemon (Paus. 2, 2, 1) and one 
of Athene (Paus. 7, 27, 2), where it would seem that Athene has absorbed some 
chthonic deity as she absorbed Erechtheus at Athens, and as Apollo took over the 
earth-chasm of the old chthonic oracle at Delphi, which was itself an adytum, Diod. 
16, 26, 2-4, but cf. Oppé, Fourn. Hell. Stud. XXIV, 1904, pp. 223 ff. 

The word déurov is used, to be sure, when there is little or no indication of 
chthonic character, e.g. Eur. 7. 7.1155. Undoubtedly the etymological meaning 
and chthonic significance of the term became obscured. In the two places where it 
occurs in the Homeric poems (//. 5, 448 and 512) it is merely a name for the inner 
part of the temple. My instances make no claim to be exhaustive, but it is significant 
that such a large proportion of them relate to the earth-gods. [Other instances of 
abaton more or less pure are sanctuaries of Mother Dindymene, Athene roXaris, a 
snake Dionysus, Semele, Ilithyia, Necessity and Violence, Artemis owrepa, Poseidon, 
esp. Poseidon tus, ete. | 

' Three, its square, and its cube are frequent in chthonic cult. Diels has well 
discussed the force of the number nine (Szdy//. Bl., p. 40, n. 1). Nine occurs in the 
worship of the earth-gods of the Greeks, Romans, Umbrians, and Germans. It is 
found in the worship of Semele, Ditt. Sy/7. 615, 23, Stengel, Festschrift fir 
Friedlinder, p. 420, because she is reckoned an earth-god, Wide, Sacra Troezen., 
etc., pp. 42 ff.; Rohde, Psyche”, II, p. 13, n. fiz.; Preller, Gr. Myth.4 I, p- 660, n. 
Twenty-seven appears in the cult of the Furies (Soph. O. C. 483 f.), while at Rome 
nine is found in the cult of the ghostly Lemures, Ov. Fas¢. 5, 437 ff. 

2 Strab. 10, p. 472. 

3 [Plato] dZin0s, 319E; Strabo, 10, p. 476; 16, p. 762; Plato, Lege. 624 A-B; 
Stob. flor. 44, 41 fin. 

4 Porph. Vit. Pythag. 17. 

5 Schol. on Aratus, Phaen. 46; cf. the Cnossian snake goddess, see Ds is Tees 

8 Porph, 2. c. 
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VIII. A picture described in Pausanias! represented Anthracia with 
a torch among the nurses of the infant Zeus. The torch was certainly 
used in the mysteries of this Zeus.? Diels* has shown that it was 
especially connected with cults nocturnal and therefore chthonic, being 
used for purposes not only of illumination but of lustration,* and there- 
fore especially necessary in the worship of the dead. 

IX. For this cult of Zeus was also a mystery. Preller® had already 
declared that mysteries had special reference to the cult of the 
chthonic deities. A recent writer,” suspecting the vulgar derivation of 
the word from pvw, which emphasizes only the idea of secrecy, — and 
some of the mysteries were not secret,—accepts rather a derivation 
from picos, pollution. This view emphasizes their undoubted and 
universal function of averting impurity and consequent misfortune, and 
makes of them a type of avertive ceremony, belonging to an older 
stratum of religion.® 

X. Agathocles® seems to imply the sacrifice of the swine to this 
Zeus; the animal, however, was so sacred that none might eat of its 
flesh. Evidently then the sacrifice was by holocaust (see p. 67). 

XI. The deities with which the Cretan Zeus is connected in story 
and cult are largely chthonic. His mother was Rhea and sometimes 
bears the name of Gaea.!? The Curetes, his attendants, were said to 
be sprung from the earth. His father was Cronus, whom Farnell” 


2 toys ei 2 Eur. frag. 472, 9 ff., Nauck?. 

3 Sibyl. Bl., p. 47. 

4 On the lustral force of fire see Rohde, Psyche*, I, p. 31; Il, p, 101; Stengel, 
Kultus-alt.?, pp. 88 f.; Dieterich, Adraxas, p. 158, n.; Preller, Demeter and Perse- 
phone, p. 90. 

5 Eur. frag. 472, 9 ff.; cf. Agathocles ap. Ath. 9, p. 375 F and schol. Plat. Legy., 
Vol. 6, p. 372, Hermann; cf. Fabricius, Aitth. Ath. Inst. X, 1885, p. 69, for the 
discovery of objects used in these mysteries. 

8 Gr. Myth.‘ I, p. 632; cf. Stengel, Kw/tus-alt.*, p. 166. 

7 Harrison, Pro/eg., pp. 154 ff. 

' 8 Cf. Aristoph. Vu. 305 and Van Leeuwen’s note. PPApLAth. Oy Dx 375 ihe 

10 Soph. Phz/. 391; Aesch. SupZ/. 890 ff., 901. 

1 Strabo, 10, p. 472 (19); cf. Nonnus, Dionys. 14, 23 ff., who calls the Cretan 
Corybantes, i.e. the Curetes (see Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 1155), ynyevées and Orph. 
HT. 39, 8, Abel, where one of the Curetes is said to have snake form. 

2 Cults Gr. St., 1, p. 29 f.; cf. H. D. Miiller, yh. Gr. Stam. II, p. 94; Plut. 
Q. Rom. 2668 and iad, 14, 274. 
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finds reason to consider a chthonic deity of the early inhabitants of 
Greece. This latter relationship by itself is not, of course, sufficiently 
significant, for most of the Olympians were fabled to be the children of 
Cronus, but Zeus is such in a very special and significant way. Pictures 
of Pluto! were found in the cave of Zeus and it is perhaps the Cretan 
Zeus who is addressed as indistinguishable from Hades.” 

Although the cult of this Zeus was probably originally distinct from 
those of the peninsular Zeuses, his worship seems to have had a good 
deal of influence upon the Zeus-cult elsewhere, especially in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The salient features of the legend, especially the birth of 
an infant deity protected by armed attendants, are found attached to 
several deities in southern Greece, notably to that worshipped on Mount 
Lycaeus, and that on Mount Ithome, and that of Aegium, and others 
even more remote. In some cases connection with Crete can be traced 
even where the infant deity is not found in the legend of the cult. 
This is true of 


ZEUS OLYMPIUS, 


whose cult was of very great antiquity. Originally probably confined 
to a narrow circle of Elean worshippers, he finally attained the chief 
place among the deities of Greece, partly, doubtless, because of the 
fact that the Spartan political policy had made the Elean games the 
chief festival of all Greece. In this way, while the Athenian Zeus 
Olympius continued to have a decidedly chthonic flavor, the Elean 
became a national god and was much changed under artistic influence.* 
I find only one notice of propitiation of this deity. Pausanias® says 
that when Greece was disturbed by civil strife and wasted by pestilence 
the Delphic oracle ordered Iphitus and the Eleans to revive the Olympic 
games. This is clearly a placatory rite, though of an unusual type. 
[Zeus] Sosipolis, who had a cult at Olympia, has been identified by 
Robert® with the Cretan Zeus. There are also many points of contact 


1 With. Ath. Inst. X, 1885, p. 69 ff. 

2 Eur. frag. 912, 3, which Valckenaer assigns to the Crve¢ans of Euripides. 
3 Wide, Lak, Kulte, p. 9, n. 3. 

ACE PAs. 5512207 > 

° 5, 4,65 ch. 5, 24, 3. 

8 Mitth. Ath. Inst. XVIII, 1893, pp. 37 ff. 
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between the Cretan and the Olympian Zeus.! Pindar calls the Olympian 
Zeus the inhabitant of the hill of Cronus and of the Idaean cave.? The 
scholiast comments that some suppose he is mentioning places not in 
Elis, but in Crete or the Troad. Boeckh, on this passage, however, 
rightly maintains that the reference is to a cave at Olympia in Elis. 
For this is not the only indication of early connection between Crete 
and Olympia. The Curetes, says Pausanias,® were the first to run at 
the newly instituted Olympian games. He says also* that Clymenus, 
coming from Crete, instituted these games and built an altar to his 
ancestor, Heracles, and to the other Curetes.6 He shows us, too,® 
that Zeus Olympius at Athens was closely connected with the kin of the 
Cretan Zeus, Cronus and Rhea.” Such facts lead Robert® to the con- 
clusion that the Olympian Zeus is connected with Zeus cwoirodis and 
Zeus owryp, whom he further identifies with the Cretan Zeus. The 
question still remains whether these deities are various forms or mani- 
festations of one primitive Pelasgian deity or whether they are indepen- 
dent divinities, mutually influenced by each other and finally by the 
all-powerful, all-pervading national idea of the supreme Zeus.’ In either 
case it seems certain that the deity of the original Olympian cult was 
not the Dorian Zeus, but an indigenous divinity and probably chthonic,’° 





1 These resemblances of course are not found in the attributes or artistic representa- 
tions of the great Olympian Zeus. Phidias doubtless aimed to embody in his work 
rather the poetic than the mythological aspect of Zeus (Gardner, Handb. Gr. Sculp- 
ture, p. 262). The idea of the supreme divinity, father of gods and men, almost 
completely overshadowed the original deity. 

*5O/.55 £7. (40) 373 5).25 25 

4 5, 8,1; cf. Farnell, Cults Gr. States, III, p. 26. 

PICis. 750 f. 

RS ale rgy 

7 His statement that the altar of Olympian Zeus at Olympia was built by the Idaean 
Heracles himself (5, 13, 8) agrees well with his further remark (3, 12, 11) that at 
Sparta there were statues of the Olympian Aphrodite and of Zeus, made by Epime- 
nides, who is well-known as a Cretan and who was a priest of Zeus and Rhea (schol. 
Clem. Alex. IV, p. 103, Klotz). 

8 7. ¢., pp. 40 ff. 

9 Curtius seems to think that at Olympia the cult of the (chthonic) Zeus karauBdrns 
was taken over (//ist. of Greece, trans/. I, p. 2473 cf. Gruppe, Gr. AZyth., p. 148). 

10 Curtius, Peloponnes. II, pp. 53 and 110; Welcker, Gr. Gdterl. I, p. 1345 
Deubner, de Zucud., p. 50, 0. 2. 
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for there are traces of an oracle where the deity uttered his responses 
from below ground. Pausanias mentions a story that in ancient times 
there had been an Earth-oracle on the spot. In the sacrifices to Zeus 
Olympius the only wood which might be used was that of the white 
poplar which had been brought from Hades by Heracles,” and near the 
Athenian Olympieum was a cleft in the earth into which the water dis- 
appeared after the great flood,*® perhaps one of the supposed entrances 
to the lower world. But the cult of Zeus Olympius, more than that of 
any other Zeus, is a palimpsest, and there is little left in his worship that 
can give us any idea of the character of the original Elean deity. All 
the more, however, when that little points to an earth-god as definitely 
as here, should it influence us in our estimate of the primitive cult and 


its recipient. 
ZEUS LYCAEUS. 


Not only in Elis, but in Arcadia as well do we find strands of the 
Cretan legend. On Mt. Lycaeus there was a very sacred precinct of 
Zeus Lycaeus. The natives called the place Kpyréa and maintained that 
here and not in Crete had Zeus been born,* for Rhea, pregnant with 
Zeus, had come to this mountain and had there given birth to her 
child. They showed her cave upon the mountain,® probably the spot 
where the birth was fabled to have taken place. 

There is great diversity of opinion as to the significance of the few 
facts that we know about this deity. It would seem that human sacri- 
fice was a feature of his cult.’ The vast majority of such sacrifices 
attested for Greece are manifestly propitiatory. Here, however, W. R. 
Smith® thinks we have a relic of a cannibal custom. But the story told 
by Apollodorus® smacks rather of placation.° After partaking of the 





15,14, 10; cf. Xen. (ell. 4, 7, 2; Pind. O/. 6, 6; Strabo, 8, p. 353, for Zeus 
Olympius as an oracle-god. 


SSP AUS GAs Seu Cla sy, Ls 3s 3 Paus. 1, 18, 7. 
4 Paus. 8, 38, 2. 5 Paus. 8, 36, 2. 
So Partss.) 30 3- 


7 Paus. 8, 38, 7; Porph. de adst. 2, 27; [Plat.] AZinos, 315c. 

° Encycl. Britt. XXI, p. 1364,—an opinion confirmed in some slight degree by 
Plato (Rep. 8, 565 D), who says that the worshippers ate of a dish that contained one 
morsel of human flesh; whoever ate this morsel must become a wolf. 

Dee ets Whol 

© Creuzer, Symbolik®, III, pp. 77 ff., considers this sacrifice propitiatory. 
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foul feast that had been prepared for him, Zeus slew Lycaon and his 
sons, except Nyctimus, for Ge, upraising her hands and grasping the 
right hand of Zeus, put a stop to his anger. 

We have here a wild Arcadian mountain deity, probably a wolf god,! 
influenced by the Cretan story and brought into connection with the 
supreme Zeus. It is possible to trace an instructive parallel between 
the story? of this Zeus and that of Zeus odes already discussed 
(p. 84). ‘Lycaon put upon the altar of Zeus Lycaeus the offspring 
of a human being and sacrificed it and poured its blood as a libation 
upon the altar. And they say that immediately after this sacrifice he 
became a wolf instead of a man.’ 

Here, as in the story of Zeus zoXdte’s (p. 85), we have an account 
of the transition from one form of sacrifice to another. The old agri- 
cultural deity at Athens received bloodless offerings and the transition 
was in the direction of animal sacrifice; on Mt. Lycaeus the meed of 
the wild Arcadian god had been the gruesome human sacrifice, whereas 
that of Zeus was probably some lower animal. In the one case the first 
to offer up the new sacrifice must flee to Crete ; in the other he became 
a wolf and fled the face of mankind, —a penalty quite similar, for the 
wolf appears to be a symbol of flight and exile. Pausanias implies that 
Lycaon was the first to offer such a sacrifice to Zeus Lycaeus; he 
definitely states* that Lycaon was the first to apply the name Lycaeus 
to Zeus. It seems probable that upon the introduction of Zeus into 
Arcadia certain bloody rites, which it had been a Pelasgian® custom to 
sacrifice to a deity indwelling in the mountain, were in effect transferred 
to the new god by the common syncretistic process of identifying the 
old with him. Such a custom of human sacrifice smacks of antiquity 
and may well have antedated any Dorian influence in Arcadia. The 
flight in the one case then pictures the horror of the Attic peasant at 





1 So Immerwahr, JZyth. u. Kult. Arcadiens, p. 20; Jahn, Ber. Sachs. Gesells., 
1847, p. 423; Roscher, ¥rb. Phil. CXLV, 1892, p. 705; cf. Hofer, ap. Roscher, 
Ausf. Lex. Il, 2165. 

2 Paus. 8, 2, 3. 

3 Immerwahr, AZyéh. u. Kult. Arcadiens, p. 22; cf. Jahn, 2. ¢. 

48 52a Te 

5 Lycaon was son of Pelasgus, Paus. 8, 2, I. 
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the new rite; in the other that of the Dorian at the new rite entailed 
by the syncretism of his Zeus with the god of the mountain. 

Several scholars have recognized Zeus Lycaeus as a chthonic deity." 
His wolfish nature points in that direction.? It is likely, too, that he, 
or the deity whom he displaced, dwelt underground. For if the story 
of Rhea’s giving birth to the infant deity on the Arcadian mountain 
was an importation, the cave of Rhea, in which the birth was probably 
supposed to have taken place, can originally have had nothing to do 
with Rhea, but must have belonged to the earlier deity whose cult the 
worship of Zeus had driven into oblivion. This spot was abaios (see 
p- 93), save to the priestesses of the deity,? as was also the demesne of 
Zeus Lycaeus‘; within its limits man and beast alike cast no shadow 
and whoso entered it would die within the year, or was actually stoned 
to death by the Arcadians.> The loss of shadow is thought by some to 
be an additional indication that this Zeus was a god of the underworld 
and of death. Here and there, in the Peloponnesus especially, we 
meet indications that the cult of the early inhabitants was chiefly 
directed to subterranean deities, many of which, like this of Mt. 
Lycaeus, were eventually absorbed by Zeus or some other Olympian.’ 





1H. D. Miiller, Zeus Lykaios, passim, esp. p. 22; Myth. d. Gr. St. Il, p. 963 
Hoffmann, Kronos u. Zeus, pp. 98 ff. 

2 Rohde, Psyche®, I, p. 192, n. 1; cf. Schneider on Xen. Anad. 2, 2, 9. 

BE Pausaos 30514. 

4 Paus. 8, 38, 6. 5 Plut. Qu. Gr. 300A. 

8 E. g. Gruppe, Gr. MWyth., p. 399, n. 5. 

7 So at Amyclae, in Laconia, Apollo seems to have taken over the chthonic Hya- 
cinthus (Rohde, Ps.? I, pp. 137 ff.). Apollo Carneus was probably a chthonic god 
absorbed by Apollo (Wide in Roscher, dusf. Lex. II, 964; Preller, Gr. AZyth.4 I, 
p- 749 f.). At Hermione the principal feast day was the Chthonia and chthonic gods 
received the chief worship (Paus. 2, 35, 5). At Aegina the chthonic Hecate held 
the chief place of honor (Paus. 2, 30, 2); Farnell (Cults Gr. States, I, pp. 27 ff.) 
contends that the early inhabitants of Greece worshipped generally the chthonic 
Cronus. Poseidon, who in the Peloponnesus retained many traces of his original 
chthonic character, Mommsen (De/piika, p. 3) thinks was in early times the chief 
deity of all Greece. That such was the case in the cities of the Peloponnesus Dio- 
dorus (15, 49, 4.) expressly states. E. Curtius considers the most sacred shrines to 
have been those of the cave-dwelling nymphs (Sit. Acad. Wiss., 1890, p. 1142). 
For other statements and opinions as to the chthonic character of pre-Dorian cult see 
Topffer, Aitische Genealogie, p. 171; Harrison, ALyth. and Mon., p. 589. 
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Zeus Lycaeus is connected by Immerwahr! with Zeus ¢véwos, whom 
in turn he identifies with Zeus Avxdpewos.2 These three with Zeus 
ixéovos, to whom suppliants fled for refuge, and Zeus Aadvors make 
up a class in which Zeus is represented as God of Flight. 


ZEUS véEvos. 


To Zeus ¢vgéos the Spartan general Pausanias offered sacrifice in 
attempted expiation for his murder of a maiden. ‘But,’ says Pau- 
sanias,®> totro rd dyos ovx éfeyevero drodpvyciv Tavoavia, Kxabdpov. 
mavToia Kai ixeoias de€anevw Aids Pvéiov, kai 8) és Pvyadiav eAOdvre 
THV “Apxddwv rapa tors Yuxaydyous, Siknv Se yv eixds Hv KXeovixy 
te arédwxe xal tH eg. According to one account,‘ it was to this deity 
that Deucalion sacrificed at the cessation of the rain. At the close of 
his perilous journey to Colchis, Phrixus offered a ram to this god ;> these 
sacrifices fall into two classes, the one placatory, the other gratulatory. 

If this deity is chthonic, the fact must be inferred rather from his 
functions and his connection with other more clearly chthonic gods of 
flight than from his cult, of which indeed we know very little. The 
ram was sacrificed to him® and the fleece of the victim seems, like 
the Avs xédiov, to have possessed such a peculiar sanctity as to form 
the object of the perilous Argonautic expedition. His presidency over 
ka@dpow wavroia connects him with Zeus xafdpovws and with Zeus 
Milichius, in whose cult the Avs x#dov is explicitly attested. He 
is an apotropaic god® (see p. 110). His function as a deity who could 
at once expiate and punish crimes of blood’ connects him with Zeus 
Avkaios and Zeus Xadvarios as well as with the chthonic deities in 
general, whose duty it was (p. 107) to punish the criminal. 


1 Myth. u. Kult. Arcad., p. 22. 

2 T omit this Zeus from discussion as not receiving placation. 

3 3, 17; 9- 

4 Apollod. 1, 7, 2, 4; cf. schol. on Ap. Rhod. 2, 1147. 

5 Vita poetae Apollonit (Rhodii), Merkel-Keil ed., p. 534, but see p. 102. 
§ Dio Chrys. I, 57R. 

7 Wide, Lak. Kult., p. 14. 
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ZEUS Aavoruos. 


The very name of this god denotes his fierce and devouring character." 
That he received human sacrifice is the only conclusion we can draw 
from the oft-quoted narrative of Herodotus.? The eldest Athamantid 
‘of each generation was forbidden to enter the prytaneum. If he dis- 
regarded the prohibition, he was sacrificed on the spot. Many who had 
thus rendered themselves liable to sacrifice fled the country, but if they 
returned and were caught, they were taken to the prytaneum and the. 
sacrifice was carried out. This Herodotus gives as ta epi Td tpov 
Tod Aadvoriov Aus. The sacrifice is propitiatory, as Herodotus goes 
on to relate, for it was due to the anger of the god against Cytissorus 
because he rescued one who was on the point of being offered as a 
kaGappos for the land. 

Abicht has well set forth the meaning of this sacrifice in his note on 
the passage where it is described. The rite, in his view, represents the 
commutation of an original human sacrifice to forfeiture of the rights of 
citizenship, i. e. the change from physical to civil death.® 

We have seen (p. ror) that Phrixus sacrificed to Zeus ¢véuos the 
ram of the golden fleece. Other testimony, however, assigns this sacri- 
fice to Zeus Aagdvorios,* and it seems probable that Phrixus would offer 
the ram to the same deity to which it had been intended he should 
himself fall a victim.> The confusion of deities is easily explained if, 
with Miiller, we consider Zeus véios and Zeus AadPvorwos as closely 


1 Nadtocev, to devour. 

* 7, 197. 

8 In propitiatory sacrifice, the exile of the victim was sometimes accepted in lieu of 
his death, as in the Roman ver sacrum, Festus, s. v., p. 379; cf. the substitution of 
exile for the death of the manslayer (Hesych. s.v. dremavriouds; Ov. Met. 3, 624 f.; 
Apollod. 2, 7, 6, 3 and 2, 8, 3, 3; Eur. Aifp. 37; Miiller, Ach. d. Gr. St. II, 
p- 105); or the loss of freedom for the same reason, Eur. AZ. 5 ff.; cf. Rohde, Ps.? 
II, p. 211, n. 2. Sometimes service in the temple of the god was accepted instead of 
the victim’s death (Tzetzes, schol. on Lyc. 1141). 

* Pausanias so conjectures, I, 24, 2. The schol. on Ap. Rh. 2, 653 expresses no 
doubt. 

* In place of Iphigenia a stag (Eur. 7. 7. 28 f.) or a bear (schol. Ar. Zys. 645) 
must forthwith be offered to Artemis, and instead of Isaac a ram must be offered to 
Jehovah by the patriarch Abraham (Gem. 22, 13). 
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related or identical.! Miiller further identifies the latter with Milichius, 
and the use made of the ram’s fleece does suggest the Avds xédiov of 
the Milichius worship. 

Near the shrine of Zeus Aadverios? there was shown the place where 
Heracles emerged with Cerberus from the infernal regions. The place 
evidently had chthonic® tradition, and it may be suggested that the 
chief deity of a locality that contained an entrance to Hades may well 
have been a vicious, devouring earth-god. 

The god of the Phrixus sacrifice (Aadvorios-pvéios) was an agri- 
culture deity. Apollodorus* informs us that the object of the offering 
was to avert the evil of failing crops. 

Such being the significant, if not fully satisfactory, indications that 
this deity had a chthonic character, let us pass to 


ZEUS ixéovos, 


who protects suppliants in their flight and avenges any injury done to 
them. Yet, though this is unquestionably the significance of the 
surname, his principal attested sacrifice is that by which Medea was 
purified. The rite is called véwov ofrov, Zeus ixéows is os péya 
pev Korea, péya 8° davdpopdvoiow apyyet, while the offering is that of 
7 dmroAvpaivovrar vyA«eis ixérar, or epeotio dvtidwow. It consists in 
wetting the criminal’s hands with blood from the offspring of a sow 7s 
éru palot rAnppvpov Aoxins ex vydvos, held with its neck in a down- 
ward position towards the earth. ‘And again with other libations did 
she (Circe) try to appease him, calling upon Zeus xafdpovs, the 
avenger of suppliant murderers. And all the washings frequent from 
the house the attendant Naiads bore, who prepared each thing for her, 
but she within by the hearth was burning véAavo. and petdixtpa with 
vnpddia at her prayers, that she might turn the dreadful Furies from 


their anger.’ 





1 Eumenides, p. 139 {. So Wide, Zak. Kult., p. 14. 


2 Paus. 9, 34, 5- 
3 Gruppe (Gr. IZyth., p. 456) suggests that the Heracles-Cerberus story may well 


have been originally localized here. 
| FE GE tin eis 
5 Ap. Rhod. 4, 698 ff. 


~ 
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This ‘Ikéovos seems to have been an irascible deity from the frequency 
with which his anger or its placation is mentioned, although in these 
cases, significantly enough, the name of Zeus is not coupled with the 
word ixéovos.2, Wide* thinks we have here a demon, — originally not 
Zeus, — who acts as an avenger of crime, but whose functions were 
transferred to Zeus, although the syncretism never became complete. 

The sacrifice so minutely described by Apollonius is clearly propitia- 
tory and contains certain chthonic features : 

I. The victim’s head was bent to the ground when its throat was cut 
(rewapéevy xatimepOe), a feature which occurs only in chthonic cult.* 

II. NydddAva were used to appease him and the chthonic Furies at 
the same time. 

III. He was invoked in oaths.’ Solon directed that oaths be sworn 
by ‘Ixéovos, Kafdpows, and "Egaxeoryp.° These three are very inti- 
mately connected,’ for the second and third are practically synonymous, 
while Zeus xafdapows appears with Zeus ixéovs in the expiation of 
Medea. From Pausanias (p. 101) it appears that xa@dpows and ixéovat 
are much the same and that both belonged to Zeus Phyxius. Apollonius 
of Rhodes® calls Zeus xadpows,® wadrapvaiwy tipnopov txervdwy, thus 
showing his close affinity with Zeus ixéowos. Zeus ixéovos, or “Ixécwos, 
the demon of revenge, is then to be added to our list of the deities of 
the early chthonic cult. 





LOE Oe AUS sel 20575 6351075 Os To ehy eka 

* Cf. however Aesch. Suppl. 385 and 479. On an inscription, published in Bul. 
Corr. Hell. VIII, 1884, p. 503, we find Aaluwy ixécwos 

OP VETS IG ern 3 ON 

4 Schol. on Ziad 1, 459 confirmed by schol. on Ap. Rhod. 1, 587. 

° In the Homeric poems, where the chthonic deities play little part and are obscured 
as much as possible, they are mentioned practically only in connection with the oath 
(Deneker, ap. Roscher, dusf. Lex. I, 2452; Dieterich, Mutter Erde, p. 36). 
Stengel has pointed out (Awltus-alt.*, pp. 121 ff.; Festschrift fiir Friedlinder, 
p- 424) that the regular oath offerings closely resemble the regular chthonic sacrifices; 
cf. Bacchyl. 5, 42 and Jebb on the passage; also Paus. 2, 2, I. 

® Pollux, 8, 142. He does not mention Zeus in connection with these surnames. 

7 Preller, Gr. Myth.4 I, p. 110, n. 1. 

Bh Ay 700s 

® This deity will be discussed in another connection, p. 118. 
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ZEUS matp@os. 


As Zeus ixéovos protects the rights of the suppliant, Zeus zarpdos 
watches over those of the father. In a Halicarnassian inscription? the 
worshipper is directed to secure prosperity by appeasing Zeus warpd@os, 
Apollo of Telmessus, the Moerae, and the Mother of the Gods, as well 
as by honoring and appeasing the Agathodaemon of Poseidonius and 
Gorgis. The inscription clearly deals with the cult of the dead and 
with deities for the most part chthonic. Such are the Moerae and the 
Mother of the Gods. The Greek Agathodaemon is the soul of the 
departed.? Apollo of Telmessus seems to be god of a dream oracle,® 
while the character of Zeus ratp@os may be made clearer by a pre- 
liminary glance at the Oeol zatpd@or. 

The ancient writers attribute to them the following functions : 

I. To punish those who violate the rights of fathers* or brothers.® 
To a Greek such crimes would seem to fall to the oversight of the 
Furies,® and this function is explicitly ascribed to the Patroan gods only 
in Roman writers. 

II. They are the Manes of the dead.’ 

III. They correspond to the Roman Penates.® 


1 Ditt. Syd. 641. 

2 Crusius, ap. Roscher, Azsf. Lex. II, 1165; cf. Rohde, Ps.? I, p. 254, n.2. At 
Soloe, in Asia Minor, Pluto and Cora are eol marp@o, Bull, Corr. Hell. VII, 1883, 
p- 402. 

3 Gruppe, Gr. AZjth., p. 931. 

4 Gratius, Cynegitica, 2, 451 ff.; Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 3, 73 cf. Lobeck, Aglaoph., 
p- 769; Justinus, 10, 2; cf. Liv. 1, 59, 10; Festus, p. 230. 

> Livy, 40, 10, 2. 

6 In Aesch. Cho. 125 ff. the demons under the earth are spoken of as rarpgwyv 
aiudrwy émiKxbrovs. 

7 Lucian, de morte Peregr. 36; cf. Schrader and Jevons, Prehistoric Antiquities of 
Aryans, p. 424. 

8 Dion. Hal. 1, 67, 3 says that marpgo. was one way of translating /emazes into 
Greek; cf. Xen. Cyn. 1,15. Conversely Lobeck (Ag/., p. 1237 {.) thinks that the 
Romans translated by Penates the @eol marpgo. of their Greek sources, so that 
Hyginus’ story (Astr. 2, 40) of the yearly sacrifice of a noble maiden dizs penatibus 
to avert failure of crops and pestilence in the Chersonese would be a propitiatory 
offering to the Geol rarpgo. 
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When, however, we take into account those passages which mention 
only Zeus zarpdéos, we find his function to be that which was ascribed 
to the Patroan gods as a class by the Roman writers only, i.e. he plays 
the part of a Fury, a protector of fathers’ rights,! as Zeus vévos 
protects the fugitive and Zeus fxéovos the formal suppliant. 

Like Zeus dvéos and Zeus Aadiarios he receives the ram sacrifice,” 
as do the other chthonic gods with which he is worshipped. But in his 
functions he is more nearly allied to the earth-gods than are either Zeus 
dvéis or Zeus Aadvoris. For it is the chthonic powers that have in 
especial charge the sacred ties of family life. If the earliest worship 
was indeed that of the departed ancestor, one of the earliest forms of 
activity ascribed to him must have been a continuance of that function 
which he had exercised in his lifetime, — the oversight of the mutual 
relations between the members of the family and the tribe, and the 
punishment of serious failure in the duty owed by the individual to 
either. Family cult, of course, precedes state cult and, existing along 
with it, is very little influenced by a new and imported worship, though 
the object of the latter become the chief god of the state. Zeus, despite 
his public importance, gets into the house cult only by adopting func- 
tions and ritual entirely inappropriate to the god of the sky. In general 
the family worship would long cling to the pre-Dorian deities. 

The foundation of the family may be said to be the marriage rite, 
and he who violated this holy sacrament was devoted to the chthonic 
gods.2 In the marriage ceremony they played an important part.* 
One feature of the rite was a sacrifice to the dead.® 

As the chthonic deities were so active at the marriage rite, they were 
naturally interested in the result and object of the rite, —the birth of 





1 Aristoph. Vu. 1468 ff. and Van Leeuwen’s note; Plato, Zeer. 881D; Arr. 
Lpict. 3, 11, 5. To these should be added a number of passages, e.g. Soph. 7%. 
7533 Paus. 4, 8, 2; Plato, Rep. 391 E, where Zeus warp@os, usually a less general 
term than Zeus mdrpios, means nothing more than the ‘ god of one’s fathers.’ 

2 Ditt. Syl. 641, 34 ff. 

3 To them was sacrificed the Roman who gave away his wife (Plut. Rom. 22; cf. 
Qu. Rom. 2768). 

* Diels (52. B/., p. 48, n. 2) has shown that in as many as nine points the 
matrimonial and chthonic rites were identical; cf. Dieterich, AZuéter Erde, pp. 45 ff. 

5. Aesch. Cho. 486 f.; cf. Suid. and Phot. s.v. tpuromdropes; cf. Bekk. Anec. 3075 
16; Pollux, 3, 17; Hesych. s.v. rpiromdropas. 
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children. The epithet xovpotpddos is frequently attached to the 
chthonic goddesses.! 

It was the violation of blood relationship that the chthonic Furies 
especially, if not exclusively, avenged.? They did not pursue Clytem- 
nestra because her crime was committed upon none of her own blood, 
though her husband ; not so with the slayer of his mother. At Rome 
the bond of clientage was elevated to the sanctity of a family relation, 
and the client who betrayed his patron, or the patron who betrayed his 
client, were devoted to Zeus xatax@dvos.? It was as a sort of male 
fury that the chthonic Zeus Milichius was appeased for the shedding 
of tribal blood (p. 64). Consequently it would seem that the Patroan 
gods as avengers of paternal rights and Zeus warp@os in that function 
are to be reckoned chthonic gods. 

But we can go further than this and set by themselves those deities 
that have charge of vengeance and punishment in general. The Greek 
distinguished two classes of deities so different in character and func- 
tion that the difference is projected into the cult by which they are 
worshipped. Isocrates* explicitly makes the distinction between the 
Olympian gods, who send men good things and those who, presiding 
over disaster and punishment, are worshipped neither with prayers nor 
sacrifices, but with dorop7aé or rites of aversion. Aulus Gellius® says 
of Vediovis that he is a god who had no power to aid, but only to harm, 
‘for certain gods do men worship to secure help from them; certain 
others they appease that they may receive no injury from them.’® The 
same thought is expressed by Plutarch:’ ‘the function of punishment 
is fury-like and demonic, not god-like nor Olympic.’ 


1 So of Demeter, Hesych. s.v. xovporpépos; Ge, Suid. s.v. kovporpédos; Hecate, 
Hes. 7h. 450; Farnell, Cults Gr. States, I, p. 519; Brimo (Persephone), Ap. 
Rhod. 3, 860; cf. Hitzig u. Bliimner, Pausanias, I, p. 241; Rohde, Psyche?, I, 
pp- 247 f.; II, p. 81, n.1. For the part played by the earth-goddess in the birth of 
children, see Dieterich, M/utter Erde, pp. 69 f. 

2 Cf. Aesch. Zum. 604 {. with 210 ff. 

3 Dion. Hal. 2, 10, 3. 

* 5, 117. 

2h te TO 

6 The formula of the cult of the first class is Do ut des, that of the second Do ut 
abeas, Harrison, Proleg. pp. 3 ff. 

7 de coh. ira, 458C; cf. Heliod. 8, 9. 
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How this division of labor was brought about it is not difficult to see. 
The gods of a conquered and subject people, though held in a degree 
of reverence and respect by the conquerors, are apt to be thought of as 
demonic, presiding over awful magical rites and dispensers of ill rather 
than of good. As the pre-Dorian cults seem to have been largely 
chthonic,! it was in this case the chthonic? gods, with the heroes and 
the dead, upon whom this odium fell. The Greek is in his religion a 
homoeopathist, and consequently it is the sender of the evil that is 
asked to avert it. Eusebius® states that the Ovpawo are the givers of 
good, the tzoxAovo. the averters of ill. The hero, who had earlier 
been endowed with beneficent functions, fell into especially bad odor 
by the first century before our era. ‘No hero,’ one of them is made 
to declare,* ‘sends any good; ask the gods for that; but of all ill are 
we the dispensers; therefore, if it’s ill you want, pray on; I will give 
you a many if you ask for one.’® 

These dispensers of ill, whether spoken of as @eo/,® a title which they 
tend to lose, or as daiuoves,” are worshipped with daomoumai, some- 
times called peAc‘yua or rapapvOu.® Hesychius® says that such rites 
were performed to the dzozduzravor Oeot, which are doubtless the same 
as those indicated by the more usual term dorpémaio. Oeoit, whose 
function it was to avert evil, because they were the deities who sent it. 
Pollux? gives them the additional titles dAcéixaxor, AVovr, and Pvétor, 
the last of which we have already discussed as applied to Zeus, while a 
passage in Xenophon” leads us to think that they were closely connected 
with the cwrnpes. 


See p. 100. 

Aesch. Suppl. 25 f.; Pind. P. 4, 159 (283) and schol. on 1. 281. 
Praep. evan. 4, 9; 7. 

Babrius, 63, 7. 

° See Tylor, Primitive Culture, II, pp. 169 f., 245, 290, 295, and 299, for 
examples of the tendency to separate the divine dispensers of good and ill and wor- 
ship the latter with propitiatory and apotropaic rites. 

STESOG.i5 5% 17. 

7 Marc. Aurel. 1, 6. 

8 Plut. de defec. orac. 417 C. 

9 s.u. dmomouraios. 
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\ 
Oeot drotpomatou 


Selecting of these classes that which is at once the most characteristic 
and perhaps the most frequently mentioned, let us for a moment consider 
the functions and character of the Oeol dorpdmaio, at whose shrine, 
situated near the grave of Epopeus, Pausanias? says the Greeks do such 
things as they consider apt to avert ill. Plutarch? tells of a joint sacri- 
fice to Hecate and the apotropaic gods; it might not be tasted, either 
by the senders or the bearers. Their functions, though somewhat 
numerous and varied, are easily referable to the root idea of averting 
ill. To begin with the moral sphere: 

I. They could avert crime. Plato® advises him who felt himself 
lured to wrong-doing to have recourse to dodvu7rourjces* and to go as 

_suppliant to the apotropaic gods. 

II. They could avert ill omens.® 

III. They could avert disease, being classed with Aesculapius.® 

IV. They could avert miscellaneous ills, e. g. civil sedition,” the 
unfortunate outcome of a war,® detection in stealing.® 

In addition to these passages, there are two which make mention of 
cot tpdmaor, where there can be scarcely any doubt that the dzorpd- 
mao. are meant.’® Plutarch" says that a certain Cyanippus, visited with 
drunkenness by Dionysus, whose cult he alone of all the Syracusans had 


EO tp tam 8 

2 Ouaest. Conv. 709 A. 

3 Lege. 8548; cf. Aristaenetus, 2, 8 jiz.; Ar. Vud. 1371 f. 

4 See Harrison, Proleg., p. 26. 

5 Diod. Sic. 17, 116, 4; Xen. Hell. 3, 3, 4, here classed with the owrfpes; cf. 
Plut. de Amore Prolis, 497D. Sacrifice after a bad dream, Hippocrates ‘rept diatrns, 
89 =II, 10, Kithn; Xen. Symp. 4, 33; Aesch. Pers. 202 ff. “So at Rome, Dion. 
Hal. 5, 54, 3- 

8 Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 159F. 

7 A Roman sacrifice to the Geol étaxeoripior (—aowrfpes) Kat drorpbmaio, Dion. 
Hal. 10, 2, p. 1987R. 

8 Clem. Alex. Protr. 3, 42, 37; cf. Plut. Parall. 310D. 

® Alciphron, ZP. 3, 53, 3- This of course is humorous. 

10 Where the title rpémraws is applied to a single deity, this is not the case. See 
Jebb on Soph. 77. 3033 cf. Paus. 3, 12, 9 and C. Z. A. II, 471, 28. 

1 Paral, 310B. 
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neglected, committed violence upon his own daughter; a pestilence 
followed the crime and the Pythia directed that the guilty be sacrificed 
to the Oeoi tpdmaor. The other passage! deals with the averting of 
ill omens. Reckoning these two as referring to what other writers call 
the Oeoi dzrorpdmaiot, we find several indications that point to a chthonic 
character for the whole class : 

I. They are set over against the gods of the upper world,” being 
classed with Gaea, while on the other side are ranged Helius, Zeus 
Uranius, Zeus xryows, Athene xtyoia, Hermes, and Apollo, where 
Zeus kryovos and Hermes are evidently not mentioned in their chthonic 
capacity. The case is clearer, however, when we take in connection 
with this passage a statement of Plutarch® that the Greeks consider the 
good part to belong to Zeus Olympius,* the apotropaic part to Hades.’ 

II. Several features of their cult indicate a chthonic character : 

(z) None might taste the sacrifices offered them, and these sacrifices 
they received together with Hecate. Now we know’ that these feasts 
were set before Hecate at night at the crossroads. Comparing this 
attestation of night offering with Pausanias’*® statement that the sacrifice 
to the Milichian gods was nocturnal, and also with Plutarch’s testi- 
- mony® that mera and wapaytOu were used for averting evil, we 
have reason enough to suppose that the sacrifice to the apotropaic 
gods also was nocturnal. But such sacrifices we know to be peculiar to 
chthonic cult. 

(2) They received the wéAavos (see p. 86). 

(c) They were worshipped in connection with the earth powers, with 
Hecate," with Ge and the Heroes," with Aesculapius,” and they receive 


1 Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 149D. 

2 Hippocrates, /. ¢. 

3 de Isid. et Osir. 370C. 

4 J. e. the classical, non-chthonic conception of this deity. 

5 Cf. of. cit. 369 © for a similar Persian belief. 

8 Plut. Quaest. Conv. 709 A; cf. Eur. Hel. 360, where suicide is called drorpord 
kax@v and spoken of as Odua rpifvyous Oeator. 

7 Schol. Arist. Pluz. 594. 

Life} bho tel 

9 de defec. orac. 417 C. ' Hippocrates, 7. c. 

10 Plut. Quaest. Conv. 7OQ A. 2 Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 159 F. 
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at Rome the same sacrifice that the Athenian Erechtheus performed to 
Persephone and for a like reason.! 

We are now ready to examine Zeus in the performance of this 
chthonic apotropaic function, to see if in this capacity he manifests 
any additional chthonic characteristics. 


ZEUS dmotpémaios 


received preventive? sacrifices.’ Plato has been advising the tempted to 
have recourse to dodvorouryoeas and the apotropaic gods. In expla- 
nation of the strange word the scholiast says: ras drootpodas Tas 
yryvowévas td Tod arotporaiov Ards, dia Td KabaiperOar Ta Sewd? 7 
Tas GmoTouTas Tas mpos Tov mpooTpdmaiov Ala, Kal otovel xafapoes 
kat ttacuovs. Miss Harrison* has remarked on the probability that 
there is no idea of Zeus in this word at all, inasmuch as “to Zeus 
things away” is not a satisfactory translation. She connects it with 
the root of Ardow (cf. p. 64), and indeed there seems to be some 
connection between the Zeus Milichius of the Diasian rite and Zeus 
arotpéma.os.° With Rohde® I class this deity with the y@dénor. 


ZEUS mpooTpomaios, 


at least on one side of his character, is intimately connected with Zeus 
dmotporaws. For the wrath of Zeus apoorpdras also must be 
averted :7 dzoduoropreicOal pact TO amrotperecOar Tov mpooTpdmaioy 
Afa, kat otovel xabaiperOar ra Sewad.® But the latter has a side on 
which he approaches rather Zeus ixéowos and Zeus gvé.os, for it was to 
him that the souls of such as had met their death by treachery and 


1 Clem. Alex. Protr. 3, 42, 37P and Plut. Paral. 310D. 

2 These are so full of the propitiatory element that they may fairly be classed as 
placatory. In fact dmorporiacua is éi(\acua (Bekk. Anec., p. 438, 3; cf. Hesych. 
5.U. amoTpoTlacua). 

3 Schol. on Plat. Legg. 8548, VI, p. 383, Hermann. 

4 Proleg., p. 26 f. 

5 The schol. on Luc. Zim. 7 explains A:dova as from diacialvew and A adds: 
Siacialvew 6’ éore Td dmorpémesba Tas avlas. This of course sheds light rather on 
the motive and character of the festival than on the true etymology of its name. 

SVPs2 ips 2735 H. 1 

7 Schol. Plat. Craz. 396E. 

8 Cf. Bekk. Amec., p. 427, 5, and schol. Plat. ZLegy. 8548. 
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violence might turn for vengeance.!_ But to whom should these dwellers 
in Hades turn except to a god of death and darkness, especially since it 
was the chthonic gods that punished the criminal and particularly the 
shedder of kindred blood? Zeus xpoorpdmaios then is on this side of 
his nature a furious avenger of the dead, —an dArrypios.?_ On the other 
side, he is an apotropaic god hardly different from Zeus dzotpdéraws, 
since the rites directed to each are described in nearly the same words 
and their functions are identical. On either side, however, he is a 
chthonic god. 
Zeus dAeixaxos. 


Belonging to the same apotropaic class we find also Zeus dAeéikaxos, 
in whose cult practically the same ritual appears as in that of Zeus 
arotpomatos and Zeus zpoorpdémaos. His function was éxréurew Ta 
adda and to his cult are applied the words dioreureiv and damodiorop- 
8 amotpézaws and vgs appear in Pollux* as synonyms of 
dXeEixaxos. Consequently all that has been said about the chthonic 
character of Zeus dmotpémaios applies to Zeus dAckixaxos. 


Tel. 


ZEUS pnxavedts 


seems to have been allied in function to the divinities last discussed. 
The Coans® offered to him a sacrifice consisting of an ox and the 
holocaust of a swine, both sacrifices to be performed xa@drep ras Zyvi 
rot TLoAuje; the holocaust of a swine at least looks like a propitiatory 
offering. Little indeed do we know of this deity, but his name seems 
to stamp him as a sort of owrtyp, helping men in affliction and 
perplexity.© The expression pyyxavais Ads occurs’ where Zeus is 





1 The suppliant is called rpoorpéraws (Eust. p. 1807, 11). The mpoorpémraco 
were the Manes of the dead who had been slain by their kin (Aesch. Cho. 286 ff.; 
ef. Antiphon, A y'® and I 61°), who turn to Zeus mpogrpémaws that he may avenge 
them of their enemies. 

* In Eur. Jon, 1259 f., the chorus says to Creusa that if her pursuers slay her at 
the altar she will make her blood a mpocrpérav to them; cf. Zt. Magnum, s. v. 
Aldpa. 

3 Eust. p. 1935, 12. 5 Ditt. Sy. 617, 10. 

spy eh ie 

§ Dittenberger on C. 7. G. Sept. I, 548 connects him with apparatus of war, and 
Drexler in Roscher, Ausf. Lex. Il, 2227, with udxerOa. 

7 Aesch. Ag. 677. 
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spoken of as a cwrnp who is to effect the return of Menelaus.!_ I incline 
then, though with much hesitation, to class Zeus pnxavevs with the 
apotropaic deities. 

We are finally to consider a number of deities which our evidence 
does not allow us to assign to any class and which we are compelled to 
discuss individually. 


ZEUS BovAevs. 


A Myconos inscription? prescribes what looks like an offering of 
propitiation to Zeus Bovde’s, to whom a swine is to be offered izép 
kaprrov. While Zeus BovAaios is not uncommon, Zeus BovdAevs is found 
only here. He suggests the Eleusinian EiBovAe’s, who sometimes 
appears as Zeus evBovAct’s.2 But the syncretism never became so com- 
plete or so popular as to displace the original figure. As Eubuleus at 
Eleusis, so Zeus BovAevs at Myconos appears with Demeter and Cora. 
There can be no doubt that Eubuleus is chthonic, but there has been 
a good deal of discussion as to his precise identity. It has been sug- 
gested that he is a Peloponnesian figure corresponding to Pluto, and 
that his giving of “good counsel”’ is connected with a dream oracle.* 


Zeus “I8aios. 


We have a well-defined instance of propitiation to Zeus “Idaios.® 
Anchurus, son of Midas, leaped into an earth chasm which opened in 
the Phrygian town of Celaenae. The chasm forthwith closed and an 
altar was raised to Zeus “ISaios. This is clearly a propitiation of an earth- 
god. The Roman parallel of the /acus Curtius, by which Plutarch® 
says Zeus Tdpovos was appeased, other writers more properly call propi- 
tiation of the chthonic gods.’ The only question in this case then is 
whether the altar was raised to the deity that had just been propitiated, 


1 Cf. Eur. Zon, 1565. 

2 Ditt. Sy. 615, 17. 

3 Foucart identifies him with Zeus y@6mos, Bull. Corr. Hell. VII, 1883, p. 398. 

4 y. Prott, Hast. Sacr., p. 16; cf. Harrison, Myth. and Mon. pp. tot ff.; Gruppe, 
Gr. Myth., p. 932, 0. 3, fin. 

5 Plut. Parall. 306 E-F. 

8 7. c. 306F. 

7 Livy, 7, 6, 43 cf. Varro, Ling. Lat. 5, 148; Diels, S2d. &/., p. 50; Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, Il, p- 342. 
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and few would suppose otherwise, as there appears in the narrative no 
other reason for an altar to him. He was probably a local earth-god, 
identified with Zeus. 


ZEUS “[Owpyrns. 


A sitnilar sort of deity we find in Zeus "I0wunrns, who was appeased 
by Aristomenes, the Messenian, with a sacrifice of three hundred human 
victims. There are some strands of the Cretan myth about this deity. 
The Messenians would have it that he was born at Mt. Ithome, where 
the Curetes hid him to protect him from his bloodthirsty sire.? 

Pausanias® testifies to a ram sacrifice in his honor (see p. 69). We 
get further light from the story* that the secret talisman which ensured 
the safety of Messene was taken by Aristomenes and buried on Mt. 
Ithome ; the Messenian patriot then prayed to Zeus who holds Mes- 
sene, and the gods who had hitherto preserved Messene, to be guardians 
of his deposit. These were evidently the ancient gods of a country 
which worshipped preéminently the chthonic deities (p. 100). The 
oracle given to the distressed Messenians on Mt. Ithome shows the 
character of the deities of this particular district. They are ordered to 
sacrifice a maiden veprépo.or daiuoor.® Furthermore, it is the chthonic 
gods that have charge of buried treasure.® 

We have to note further that Zeus “I@wuyntys was an ‘Ixéovos punish- 
ing the violators of suppliants’ rights’ (p. 103 ff.), as well as a god in- 
voked in oaths* (p. 104). Our inference is that here again we have an 
old god of an early stratum, worshipped by the Messenians as the 
Arcadians worshipped Zeus Lycaeus, who may have been the same as, 


' The object was to secure favorable omens, Clem. Alex. Protr. 3, 42, 36P; cf. 
Cyril, C. Ful. 128 A. 

2 Paus. 45 33, Ls 

BE Ao sat 

BUPAUSerA nes’. 

PePausinds 0543) Ch. Ay 27s Os 

® Philostratus, V7. 4p. Ty., 6, 39 (275), mentions a sacrifice to Ge for treasure; 
cf, Lobeck, Agiaoph., p. 632™, and, for Teutonic mythology, Schrader and Jevons, 
Prehist. Antig., p. 163. 

o Pasay Ay 7 

8 LeBas-Waddington, A/egar. e¢ Pelop. 328A, a work I have been unable to 
consult. 
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or distinct from, Zeus "I6wyxrns. In either case, at the advent of the 
Dorians, both alike, while retaining numerous ritualistic peculiarities, 
were identified with the chief deity of the newcomers and finally more 
or less fully syncretized with him. Perhaps something of this sort is 
the explanation of the statement of Pausanias! that the precinct of 
Zeus on the summit of Ithome had no honor among the Dorians until 
Glaucus first made them revere it, probably by identifying the deity 
worshipped there with their own Zeus (cf. p. 99). 


ZEUS dropuios. 


Pausanias* relates a propitiatory sacrifice to Zeus dwdéuwos. Hera- 
cles at Olympia was so annoyed by the swarms of flies around him 
as he sacrificed that he made an offering to this deity, whereupon the 
flies withdrew across the Alpheus. ‘The sacrifice, he says, was still in 
use in his time. Aelian,® in his account, says the sacrifice was made 
to the flies themselves. Clement of Alexandria® assigns it to Zeus 
arropwos ; Only the two latest of our authorities thus in any way con- 
nect the sacrifice with Zeus. Now Pliny® says that the Eleans invoke 
the flycatching god Myiagros, and that the flies perish immediately 
upon the consummation of the sacrifice; and Pausanias’ himself states 
that the preliminary sacrifice to Athene, at Aliphera in Arcadia, consists 
of an offering to Mviaypos as to a hero, whereupon the flies refrain from 
bothering the sacrificers. 

Very likely the account of Aelian most accurately represents the 
original sacrifice; that is, as Frazer® suggests, the hero who is implored 
to avert or destroy flies was originally conceived of as himself a fly, but 
as being at the same time the king of the flies and, therefore, able to 
protect mankind from the attacks of his subjects. He becomes then 
the hero Mviaypos ;° later, under the influence of the predominant cult 
of Zeus at Olympia, he was transformed to a Zeus, like so many other 
ancient demons and heroes, and received the surname drdpuwos. The 


1 A, 32 9- 5 Protr. 2, 38, 33P. 

eek elAs te IE WE bs Beha Ass 

3 Hist. An. 1, 8. UG ary a 

4 Cf. Ath. 1, p. 5A; Ael. Hist. An. 5, 17. 8 Pausanias, III, p. 559. 


® As in Pliny, /. c., and Paus. 8, 26, 7. 
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propitiatory sacrifice in this case had originally nothing whatever to do 
with Zeus, but was offered to the flies or the king of the flies.* 


ZEUS Kpayos. 


Lycophron? and the scholiast combined give us an instance of pro- 
pitiation to Zeus xpdyos. 


/ 
Tov mAavyTnv ‘OpOdvnv drav Sdpous 
civw Katappyktnpa deEwvrar muKpov 
€ Ss: 2 fe / , 
of dewa kardbecta reicecOai roe 
péAXovtes, €v Te dati Kal Padrvoios 


AorBaior pericowow aorepyn Kpayov x.t.X. 


on which the scholiast adds: trepBarov éorw dru 6 Zevs. 

This deity is shrouded in obscurity, but it may perhaps be inferred 
that he was a cave god from Stephanus of Byzantium,® who calls Cragus 
‘a mountain of Lycia . . . ; there are the so-called caves of the wild 
gods.’ Hoffman‘ speaks of the district as a place of chthonic, i.e. 
volcanic, fire. Heconsiders Kpdyos to be one of the “wild gods,” in 
whom he sees ‘disappeared’? or forgotten deities, once receiving a 
regular cult, but now worshipped only as angry powers with an occa- 
sional, perhaps annual, rite of propitiation.® The connection with Zeus 
must be very late. It seems to be still another case of the absorption 
of an old mountain deity, perhaps a demon of subterranean fire, by the 
chief god Zeus. ® 


1 Cf. Baalzebub, the Semitic lord of flies. 

2 538 ff. 

35. uv. Kpdyos. 

4 Kronos u. Zeus, pp. 139 f. 

5 Cf. Tzetzes on Lyc. 7. c. The connection of Kpdyos with Praxidice, whom 
Panyasis (ap. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tpeul\n) makes his mother, is perhaps not without 
significance. She is Persephone, Orph. 4. 29,5; Arg. 31; cf. Hesych. s. v. Ipat- 
dtkn. The Praxidicae in Paus. 9, 33, 3 are invoked in oaths, i.e. are exacters of 
punishment; cf. K. O. Miiller, Zwmenides, p. 188, n. 3. 

® Cf. Héfer, ap. Roscher, Ausf Lex. II, 1404. 
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ZEUS powpayérys. 


There is a possible! instance of propitiation to Zeus poipayérns, 
where, if the restoration and Mommsen’s interpretation of xyva are 
both correct, we have a lustral offering to Zeus, who, as leader of the 
chthonic Moerae, fulfils a chthonic function. Here again we find the 
surname existing apart from the god. Pausanias? speaks of an altar at 
Olympia to Mopayérys, by whom he infers Zeus is meant. 


ZEUS “Apetos. 


A sacrifice to Zeus "Apevos is mentioned by Pausanias,® who says that 
Oenomaus used to sacrifice to him whenever he was about to race with 
one of Hippodamia’s suitors, — evidently then a sacrifice to avert the 
peril of the chariot race or the evil chance of defeat. Diodorus* shows 
that the victim was a ram, but Philostratus® assigns the sacrifice to Ares. 
Here then the syncretism seems to have taken place, not as usual, 
between Zeus and some almost unknown deity, but between Zeus and 
another Olympian, though an Olympian who came late to that honor 
and who was long ago recognized by Stoll® and H. D. Miiller’ to have 
a chthonic character. Zeus in syncretism with this deity becomes in a 
degree chthonic. He receives the ram sacrifice? and he is invoked in 
the oath as one (cf. p. 104, n. 5) whose anger the perjurer must fear.’° 
Panofka, in his learned discussion of Zeus "Apes," has shown that he is 
represented on coins with the cap of Pluto, the xvvéy, which especi- 


1 C. 7. G. 1688, 34; the inscription is badly mutilated and the whole name of 
Zeus poparyérys is restored; cf. however Paus. 10, 24,4. A knua is to be offered 
to Zeus and Apollo, leaders of the Moerae. This xyva Mommsen (Delphika, p. 180) 
interprets as xafaprnpla. 

2 5,15, 53 cf. 8, 37, 1 and the powpayérar daluoves of Alciph. 1, 20. 

3 5, 14, 6. 

* 4, 73 3- 

5 Philost. Jr. Jmag. 9. 

8 Die urspriingliche Bedeutung des Ares, 1855. 

7 Ares, 1848. 

8 Cf. Artemidorus, 2, 34. 

® Diod. 7. c. 

10 Plut. Pyrrh. 5. 

 Abhandl. der Berl. Acad., Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1853, pp. 32-42. 
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ally pertains to the chthonic gods, as e.g. to Hermes, the guide of 
souls. The resemblance of the xvvéy to a helmet may have materially 
assisted the syncretism of the war god Ares and Zeus. 

Some brief notice must be taken of Zeus when he is not propitiated 
himself, but assists in or presides over the placation of other deities. 


ZEUS kafdpovos 


was invoked by Circe, when engaged in the placation of Zeus ixéovos 
in behalf of Medea and Jason. Croesus called upon this deity to 
witness the injury he had received from his guest, who, though purified 
from a previous murder by Croesus, probably through Zeus xa@apovos, 
had accidentally slain his benefactor’s son.? Pausanias® saw an altar 
of the Unknown Gods, and next to it one of Zeus xafapows and 
Victory, and again one of Zeus x@dvos, with whom Gruppe‘ is inclined 
to identify Zeus xaOdépo.s. He is certainly in chthonic company.® 
Hesychius® identifies him with the chthonic Milichius. He receives 
vnpaAw" in sacrifice. 
ZEUS cuKaoLos 

was so named from the use of figs (odxa) in lustral and placatory 
sacrifice. Eustathius identifies him with Zeus xafdpovs, as does also 


Topffer,® who considers him also the same as the Zeus Milichius at 
whose altar Theseus was purified. 





1 Ap. Rhod. 4, 706. 

2 Hdt. 1, 44; cf. Apollod. 2, 1, 5, 11. 

3 5, 14, 8. 

4 Gr. Myth., p. 148. 

° All the more if the Unknown Gods were ancient Pelasgian deities, whose names 
had been forgotten, perhaps because, being baleful and gruesome, they were never 
mentioned by name. 

8 s.u. pmammdKrns. 

7 xtra, Ap. Rhod. 4, 710. 

8 Eust. p. 1572, 58; cf. Hesych. s.v. ‘Hynrnpla. 

® Att. Geneal., p. 249. 
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ZEUS éridwrys. 


Pausanias? mentions a Lacedaemonian deity "Exiderns, ascribing to 
him 76 éxt Iavoavia rod ‘Ikeoiov pyvipa dmrorpérev, — precisely the 
same function as that performed by Zeus xa@dépow.s in Apollonius. 
Wide? identifies the two and thinks "Emdérys, at least originally, 
chthonic. His name is equivalent to avéjo.s and is in the same 
category with mAovows, kryois, and x0dvos. Asa chthonic god his 
function is either to punish homicide as an dAuryjpios or as a Kadporos 
to aid in lustration and expiation. He has also agricultural functions, 
for the Mantineans worshipped him as the giver of good things to man.® 
As Pausanias knows nothing of any Zeus émdérys, and as we find the 
title applied to Zeus in Hesychius only,* we have here another chthonic 
god absorbed by Zeus. 

This by no means exhausts the list of the deities, which, although 
they bear the name of Zeus, the god of the sky, are to a greater or 
less degree chthonic. I have aimed to discuss only those to whom 
it might be averred that placatory sacrifice was offered and one or two 
who are otherwise connected with placatory rites. The result has justi- 
fied Miiller’s position to the extent that, when Zeus at least receives 
propitiatory sacrifice,> he very generally exhibits a chthonic character. 

We have also come across many interesting facts with regard to Zeus, 
and it may be well to sum up briefly the conclusions that we think may 
justly be drawn from the evidence. 

Zeus was originally no chthonic power, but a god of the bright sky, 
not worshipped, however, by the earliest inhabitants of central and 
southern Greece. His cult spread by conquest among peoples that 
had worshipped principally divinities of darkness and death, beings who 
must be placated. With sundry of these Zeus became identified, 
sometimes quite absorbing the old god and assuming some merely 
descriptive surname ; but quite as often retaining as his own surname 





3, 17) 9. 

2 Lak, Kult., p. 15. 

> Paus. 8, 9, 2. 

4 s.u, ’Emddras. 

5 So far at least as my collection of instances is complete. 
6 Cf. Mommsen, De/phika, p. 3. 
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the perhaps euphemistic title of the deity superseded by him. In this 
victory over the old cults his own functions became sadly changed, 
especially in the Peloponnesus, where he had perhaps a harder victory 
than elsewhere, but often in other districts also, as in Attica, Thessaly, 
and Phrygia. 

So far then as our investigations go, the types of Zeus that receive 
propitiation may be classified in the following groups. 1. Agriculture 
deities: peaAdxuos, KTHoLos, paydktys, x9ov0s, moAvevs. 2. Wind and 
Rain deities, closely allied of course to Group 1: dxpaios [dxraios |, 
dpBpios, maveAAnvios, ixpatos, wérios, to which may be added pa- 
paxrys, for to draw any hard and fast line between the groups is 
impossible. 3. Apotropaic deities: dmorpdémas, mpoortpdraws I, 
ddeEikakos, pynxaveds, Pvéios, cwrnp, duBpios. 4. Punishment deities : 
mpootpomaos II, ixéowos, watpdos, Pvéios. 5. pmoipayerys, amouuios, 
as well as a series of deities whose functions are more or less indeter- 
minate and who in general seem to be primitive Pelasgians masquerading 
as Zeus. Such are: the Cretan Zeus, "OdAvpumios, Avxaios, AadvorTios, 
"Idaios, “Iwunrys, “Apes, Bovdets, and xpdayos. 


THE AUTHORSHIP AND THE DATE OF THE DOUBLE 
LETTERS IN OVID’S HEROIDES! 


By SERENO BuRTON CLARK 


HE problem with which this article deals can offer no claim to 
the attention of students of the classics by reason of its novelty. 
Expressions of doubt as to the genuineness of some of Ovid’s Heroides 
occur as early as the Renaissance editions, and the question has been 
considered by various scholars from that time to the present. ‘That it 
is, however, by no means settled is evident from the wide divergence of 
opinion existing among investigators to-day; to cite but two recent 
views, Schanz? refuses to accept letters 16-21 as Ovidian, while Purser? 
maintains their genuineness. The present study of the question is 
prompted by the hope that a new treatment from a slightly different 
point of view may yield some fresh material for the solution of this 
difficult problem. 

A review of the opinions held by all who have given their attention 
to the subject is foreign to my purpose,* but certain facts and tenden- 
cies are worth noting. The greatest diversity of view has prevailed : 
Lehrs® refused to believe that any one of the twenty-one letters was 
written in its entirety by Ovid, while others, as Loers® and, more 
recently, Piéri’ and Purser,’ contend that they were all composed by 


1 This article is a revised form of a dissertation entitled Utrum Ovidius Epistulas 
Heroidum XVI-XXI scripserit et quo tempore quaeritur, accepted for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard University in 1907. 

2 Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur, 2te Aufl., Miinchen, 1899, § 296. 

3 Palmer, Ovidi Heroides, Oxford, 1898, p. xxxii. 

4 For the history of the question see Sedlmayer in Zedtschrift fir die dsterreichi- 
schen Gymnasien, XXX (1879), p. 816, and Schanz, 7. /. 

5 Yahrbicher fiir Philologie, LXXXVII (1863), pp. 49 ff.; cf. also his edition of 
Horace, Leipzig, 1869, pp. ccxxii ff. 

6 Ovidit Heroides, Coloniae, 1829, pp. xxxviii ff. 

7 Quaestiones ad P. Ovidii Nasonis Epistulas Heroidum, etc., Massiliae, 1895, 
p. 89. 
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him. The history of the question, however, may be said to begin with 
Lachmann,! for his was the first scientific treatment, and all subsequent 
investigators owe much to him. From an examination of the language 
and metre of the Heroides he concluded that only those letters could 
be ascribed to Ovid which the poet himself enumerates in Amores 2, 18, 
21 ff., namely, 1, 2, 4-7, 10, and 11. Lachmann’s views long held the 
field, owing rather to the authority of his name than to the weight of 
his arguments. These have indeed been partly overthrown by later 
workers, among whom appear L. Miiller,? Birt, Eschenburg,* and Tol- 
kiehn,® so that to-day no one doubts the Ovidian authorship of Heroides 
1-14. As to the Sappho letter (15) there is not the same unanimity 
of opinion, for some, e. g., Teuffel-Schwabe,' still consider it a forgery ; 
but for many the work of de Vries’ has settled the question in Ovid’s 
favor, and Palmer, who excluded letters 15-21 from his first edition 
of the eroides, declares in his second edition® for the genuineness 
of 15. Recent treatments of the Heroides have therefore usually 
considered the last six letters by themselves, a method the more natural 
because the inclusion of letters by men makes the title, Heroidum 
Lpistulae, not strictly appropriate, and because the double letters are 
further distinguished from the first fifteen by their greater length. 

Over these six letters the discussion has been long continued, yet 
though scholars of note have believed them spurious, a study of the 
literature from Lachmann’s day to the present reveals a growing 
unwillingness on the part of investigators to reject on account of 
trifling irregularities of language or metre letters which it is impos- 
sible to prove spurious on other grounds. For Heroides 16-21, with 


' Berlin Program, 1848; also in Avetnere Schriften, Il, pp. 56 ff. 

2 De re metrica, Lipsiae, 1861, pp. 46 ff. 

3 Animadversiones ad Ovidi Heroidum Epistulas, in Rhein. Mus. XXXII (1877), 
pp. 386-432. 

4 Metrische Untersuchungen iiber die Aechtheit der Heroides des Ovid, Liibeck 
Program, 1874; Wie hat Ovid einzelne Worter und Wortklassen im Verse verwanadt? 
Liibeck Program, 1886. 

° Quaestionum ad Herotdes Ovidianas spectantium Capita VII, Lipsiae, 1888. 

8 Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur, Leipzig,® 1890, § 248. 

7 Sapphus Epistula ad Phaonem, etc., Lugduni Batayorum, 188 5. 

8 Pp. xxxi, 420. 
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the exception of verses 39-142 of letter 16 and verses 13-248 of 
letter 21, have the same manuscript authority as Heroides 1-14, and 
better authority than AHeroides 15. Further, it is manifestly absurd to 
reject a poem because it contains lines which in thought, diction, or 
metre do not attain so high a standard as other work of the same 
author; such a proceeding is especially dangerous in the case of Ovid, 
who wrote too much to write always at his best, and who was by nature 
not inclined to lavish upon every verse the infinite care which marks 
the work of Horace and Virgil. To quote Piéri:? “Nempe optimi 
aliquando dormitant poetae ac quasdam sibi licentias concessas esse 
putant, prorsusque non legis morositate obstringi se patiuntur, ut qui 
non in criticorum usum, sed ad oblectandos homines liberalibus studiis 
politos carmina componant.”’ 

No one would contend that the eroides give us Ovid at his best ; 
they are often marred by excess of rhetoric, and they are often mono- 
tonous. This latter fault is, however, due largely to the nature of the 
subject ; it is difficult to impart variety to the woes of love-lorn heroines 
in similar situations, when the theme recurs eighteen times and its 
treatment embraces nearly 4000 lines. Furthermore, certain of the last 
six letters are worthy to be compared with the best of the surely 
genuine poems, if indeed 17 and 21 are not themselves the best of the 
series. In them the poet manifests his extraordinary knowledge of 
woman’s nature, and paints with equal skill two utterly different charac- 
ters, Helen, who is not unwilling to sin, but would seem unwilling, and 
Cydippe, the modest maiden who feels the passion of love for the first 
time, and after a long struggle is compelled to acknowledge its victory. 
Again, if the epistle of Hero (19) is inferior to the other five of the 
double letters and lacks variety, it is surely not less inspiring than that 
of Deianira (9), which is perhaps the feeblest of all, but genuine. We 
may then apply to these last six letters the words of Loers* concerning 
16: “In epistola autem XVI una omnia, quae his carminibus et Nasonis 
consuetudini propria ac singularia sunt, dixerim esse coniuncta. Idem 
argumentum, eaedem narrationes et descriptiones, iidem sensus et 





1 Cf. Palmer in Postgate, Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, London, 1894, p. xvi. 
Eu Opmcttes Pa 7 5p 
3 Op. cit., praef., p. xlvii. 
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affectus, idem fabulae usus, eadem in rebus, quae ad Venerem spectant, 
describendis cupiditas atque subtilitas, eadem humani animi cognitio et 
in animi amantis commotionibus pingendis calliditas.”” Recent scholars, 
too, have not failed to appreciate the Ovidian character of the double 
letters. Purser! remarks: ‘Even though it be proved conclusively 
that some of the Epistles are not by Ovid, still there is no doubt that 
they were written in the Ovidian style and are Ovidian Epistles. Ovid 
is their ancestor if not their father.” ‘‘ Whoever the author was, his 
descriptive powers were of a very high order; and there are passages, 
like Leander’s nightly swim, to which it is difficult to find a rival in 
Ovid himself.’ Granting, then, both excellencies and defects in the 
double letters, we cannot infer from this inequality of workmanship that 
they are spurious; such an argument should no more be applied to 
Ovid than to Wordsworth. 

Since, then, neither the manuscript authority of the last six Herotdes 
nor the general character of their thought and style can be seriously 
impugned, the evident line of attack for those who believe them 
spurious is to show that they contain peculiarities varying so widely 
from Ovid’s manner as to exclude the possibility of their genuineness. 
This method has been employed from the time of Lachmann to the 
present, and in the first section of this paper I shall attempt to show 
that none of these alleged peculiarities is contrary to Ovid’s usage. 
Considering the excellent manuscript authority of the double letters, 
this line of argument, if successfully carried through, would demonstrate 
their genuineness and leave the burden of proof with those who disbe- 
lieve. But the case will be still clearer, if we can demonstrate some 
marked similarity between the doubtful erocdes and the other works 
of Ovid?; to such an attempt the second section of this paper will be 
devoted. Since the extent of this phase of the subject makes 
some limitation necessary, the present investigation will be confined to 
metrical technic. A third and final section will deal with the date of 
the double letters, in an endeavor to learn if any facts elicited by our 
previous studies will enable us to fix the time when these letters were 
written. 





1 Of, cit., pp. xxix, 437. 
2 Cf. Ehwaldin Yahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der classischen Alterthumswis- 
senschaft, XLII-XLIII (1885), p. 209. 
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I 
ALLEGED VIOLATIONS OF OvipIAN UsaGE IN HEROIDES 16-21 


This section is chiefly a summary of the discussion concerning certain 
points of metre and diction in the double letters which Lachmann and 
his followers have declared to be irreconcilable with Ovid’s known 
technic, but which according to Lachmann’s opponents can be justified 
from the poet’s genuine writings. As has been already stated, Lach- 
mann considered spurious or doubtful not only Heroides 16-21, but 
also 3, 8, 9, and 12-15. However, since there is no longer any doubt 
of the genuineness of the first fourteen letters, I shall consider these as 
exhibiting, equally with Ovid’s other works, his customary usage, and 
shall cite them accordingly. 

1. In Her. 17 Leda (1. 55) and Aethra (1. 150) are found instead 
of the Greek forms Zedé and Aethre Ledi, however, appears in Her. 
8 (1. 78), also rejected by Lachmann, and in Amor. 2, 4, 42, where he 
wished to read ZLyda@; while in A. 4.1, 744 we find Phaedra, for which 
he desired to substitute Cvessd. These emendations have no justifica- 
tion,? and Leyhausen® cites still other examples, apparently overlooked 
by Lachmann: Aviadné (A. A. 3, 35); Atalanta (Met. 10, 598), but 
the genitive Afalantes (Amor. 3, 2, 29); Baccha (Her. 10, 48; A. A. 
I, 312; 3, 710), but also Bacché (Amor. 1, 14, 21) ; Meaera (Amor. 
3, 6, 28). Purser* adds also: Aetnd (Met. 5, 352); Cassandra 
(Amor. 1, 7, 17); Creté (A. A. 1, 298); Europa (Met. 8, 120) ; 
Tdi (Her. 5, 138; 16,110). However, Greek forms are also common, 
e. g., Lydé (Amor. 1, 10, 3) ; Semelé and Lede (A. A. 3, 251), and, in 
the ablative, Cyl/ené (Met. 1, 217), Hesione (Met. 11, 217) ; and there 
is a strong probability in favor of Miiller’s view that the poet’s choice 
was determined by the metre, varying according as he needed a short 
or long final syllable. Such an array of examples from Ovid’s own works 
fully answers Lachmann’s objection to Ledé and Aethrea in letter 17. 


1 Lachmann, K/einere Schriften, Il, p. 59. 
2 Cf. L. Miiller, De re metrica, p. 389, and Rhein. Mus. XVIII (1863), p. 88; 


Eschenburg, Jetr. Untersuch., p. 20. 
3 Helenae et Herus Epistulae Ovidii non sunt, Halis Saxonum, 1893, p. 10. 


4 OP. Cit., Pp. XXX. 
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2. In Her. 19,170 nihil must be read as a pyrrhic, nzhi/, to give a 
dactyl in the second half of the pentameter. Lachmann’ held that 
this metrical value is unknown in Ovid’s genuine works, where, he 
maintained, the word always appears as an iambus (v-), or, by synizesis, 
with the value of a long syllable (). Miiller,? however, cites two other 
passages where mz/zZ occurs in the concluding member of the penta- 
meter and must form the second half of a dactyl: 

(2) Trist. 4, 8, 38, guo nihil orbis habet; 
(4) Zrist. 5, 8, 2, quo nihil essé potest.® 


In Met. 10, 520,* Et nihil est annis velocius, etc., the value vv for nihil 
is not inevitable, though certainly desirable, since the idea of rapidity 
calls for as ‘light’ a line as possible. The objection to mzhi/ in Her. 
19, 170 is, therefore, not sustained by the facts. 

3. Another metrical peculiarity to which Lachmann? called attention 
is the elision of the final syllable of an iambic word immediately before 
the metrical accent, as Her. 17, 97, disce meo exemplo.® This usage is 
indeed rare in Ovid’s elegiac verse, for only one other instance is found,’ 
Amor. 2, 19, 20, saepe time insidias, which Eschenburg* would emend 
to saepe treme tnsidias, or, following Miiller,® reject altogether. Merkel, 
however, retains the manuscript reading, and this example, with the 
twenty instances from the JZe/amorphoses, seems abundant to justify 
the same elision in the Heroides. 

4. A more striking and important peculiarity noticed by Lachmann™ 
is the use of words of more than two syllables at the end of the penta- 





Beads 

2 Dere metr., p. 47. 

3 Cf. also Merkel in his edition of Ovid, Leipzig, 1859, I, p. 10; Miiller, in 
Rhein. Mus. XVIII (1863), p. 87; Eschenburg, /. 2. 

4 Cf. Lehrs, edition of Horace, p. ccxxiii. 

5 Of. ctt., p. 60. 

8 Cf. Miiller, De re metr.,? p. 341. 

7 Trist. 2, 296, viro ante fores, is now commonly emended to wir ante ores 
because of the sense. 

SROp Neti pseee 

® Philologus, XI (1856), p. 87. 

0 Met. 2, 314, 315, 483, 7745 4, 86; 5, 670; 6, 359, 660; 8, 727, 819; 9, 20, 
299; 10,/4295 (01, 381,160035 12, 233% (0, 7a FOe2, yor ncte Eschenburg, 7, 2. 

IOP. ctl. Ds OL. 
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meter in Her. 14, 62, generis; 16, 288, pudicitiae; 17, 16, superciliis ; 
and 19, 202, deseruit. As Her. 14 is now considered genuine, the 
example from that letter might be used to establish the legitimacy of 
the other instances, were it not for the fact that the line in question | 
(62) does not appear in the first hand of P, the best manuscript of the 
fleroides, and that the word generis is not found in the line which P? 
has added. Sedlmayer, therefore, rejects the verse, although Planudes 
seems to have had generis in his Latin text. The remaining four lines 
are the only examples from Ovid’s early works of words of more than 
two syllables at the close of the pentameter. The other elegiac poets, 
however, do not follow so severe a rule, and their verses exhibit such 
endings with comparative frequency; while Ovid himself in his later 
works relaxes somewhat his earlier rigidity, and we find in the Fasé# 
two, in the /ézs one, in the Zyist#a fifteen, and in the Lprstulae ex 
fonto thirty pentameter lines ending in words of more than two syl- 
lables. If the poet allowed himself forty-eight exceptions in his later 
writings, it is reasonable to grant that he may have departed from his 
strict rule at least four times in his youthful productions. Furthermore, 
it seems likely that an imitator of Ovid —supposing that the double 
letters are the work of an imitator—would have noticed the poet’s 
usual avoidance of the longer endings, and would himself have refrained 
altogether from their use. 
Remit ti77 20, 127, 


hoc quoque si credis: ad te via prona videtur, 


the short final syllable of cvedis has the value of a long syllable under 
the ictus before a vowel, with the caesura intervening. Lachmann? 
condemns this usage, maintaining that such ‘lengthening’, except in 
the case of -gwe, occurs only before e¢, aut, or a Greek word. This law 





1 Fast. 5, 582; 6, 660; bis 520; Trést. 1, 3, 6; I, 4, 20; 1, 10, 34; 2, 2123 
2, 232; 2, 294; 2, 416; 2, 430; 2, 5143 3, 5, 40; 359,23 3,10, 45 4, 5, 243 4, 
10, 2; 5, 6, 30; Lpzst. ex Pont. 1, 2, 70; 1, 8, 40; 2, 2,6; 2,2, 72; 2, 2, 78; 2, 
3, 183 2, 5, 263 2, 9, 20; 2,9, 42; 3, 1, 166; 3, 4, 40; 3, 6, AOA 2 1LOse Ages 
123 4) 3) 543 45 5, 243 4,6, 63 4, 6,145 4, 8, 62; 4,9, 48; 4,9, 80; 4, 13, 285 
Ay 13) 443 45 13> 463 4, 14,45 4,14, 185 4,14, 54; 4,15, 26. The following are 
rejected by Merkel-Ehwald: /dis 508; Lpist. ex Pont. 1, 1, 663; 4, 95 26. 

ASOD. Citys: Ps 59: 
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is indeed observed in Fas. 3, 105; Met. 2, 2473; 3, 184; 6, 658; 7, 
615 7,365 10, 983 22, 3923-84,250's but in Ler: 9, 141 -we tind 
semivir occubuit in letifero Eueno. 


This verse is also condemned by Lachmann, but the two examples 
support each other, and there seems to be no reason why lengthening 
should not occur before ad or 7 as well as before e¢ or aut? 

6. In another of his works? Lachmann announced as a law that 
Greek nouns whose dative ends in -e«, when employed in Latin poetry, 
always form their ablative in -é or -2, e. g., Hippomene (Met. 10, 608), 
Achille (Epist. ex Pont. 3, 3, 43), except that Diomede, Ganymede, and 
Lycomede are always found with a shor? final vowel. This rule, how- 
ever, is not sustained by the facts, for Horace* and Propertius® use 
Achillé, while Polynicé appears in Statius.6 We find, therefore, no just 
ground for suspecting U/zxé in Ovid (er. 19, 148), even though it is 
the only instance in his works of a violation of Lachmann’s dictum.’ 

7. A further criticism of Lachmann’s® is directed against the use of 
gui with the meaning of guomodo in Her. 17, 213. In this sense gu 
does not occur elsewhere in Ovid, but it is found in Plautus, Terence, 
Cicero, and Persius, while Horace, whom Ovid imitated,® employs it 
thus sixteen times. 

These are the chief of Lachmann’s criticisms, and we may now 
notice some points of metrical technic to which Eschenburg has called 
attention. 

Oem Ne1e7.0 10,529), 


utgue rogem de te et scribam tbi, siguis Abydo, 


a long syllable is elided in the third thesis. Such an elision does not 


1 Cf. Eschenburg, Wetr. Untersuch., p. 10, n. 8; p. 11, n. 18. 

> Cf. Miiller, in Rhein. Mus, XVIII (1863), p. 88 f.; Riese, in Fahresd. III 
(1874-5), p- 235; Purser, in Palmer, Ovidi Her.?, p. xxx. 
* 3 In Lucretium Commentarius, Berol., 1866,° p. 49. 

4 Hor. Sat. 2, 35, 193. 

P Prop. 45 ity 40. 

6 Stat. Theb. 12, 348. 

7 Cf. Leyhausen, Helenae et Herus Epistulae, etc., p. 13. 

8 Kleinere Schriften, I, p. 59. 

° Cf. Zingerle, Ovidius und sein Verhdliniss zu den Vorgingern, etc., Innsbruck, 
1869-71, III. 
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occur elsewhere in the Meroides or indeed in any of Ovid’s carmina 
amatoria, but it is allowed in his later works, e. g. Fast. 3, 585; LHpist. 
ex Pont. 4, 3, 33; and in the A/e‘amorphoses twelve or thirteen times. 

g. When a hexameter verse concludes with two monosyllables, the 
preceding dactyl of the fifth foot consists regularly of a single word or 
of the last three syllables of a word.? This rule is not observed in 
Fler. 20,91, ... ef mea, cum sit but Her. 12, 25 furnishes another 
instance . . . mupta quod hic sit, and Eschenburg‘ himself cites sixteen 
other examples from Ovid, ten from the Metamorphoses, one from the 
Fasti, three from the Z7ist#a, and two from the Epistulae ex Ponto. 
To some of these instances, as Her. 20, 91, he principle of the word- 
group should doubtless be applied.® 

There remain certain peculiarities, apparently not Ovidian, discussed 
in the dissertation of Otto Braum, De monosyllabis ante caesuras hexa- 
metri latini collocatis, Marburg, 1906. 

10. Braum’s examination of the frequency with which a monosyllable 
precedes the penthemimeral caesura leads him (p. 40) to accept as 
genuine the single Herozdes, including the epistle of Sappho, but to 
reject the double letters. In the /eroides Ovidianae, viz., Da » 4-7) 
10, 11, a monosyllable appears, before this caesura once in 2232 verses, 
iia seft G0 (=> 16,17) once in.124, In Aer. 17, 18 (= 13,099) 
ence in 552, in fer. 19, 20 (= 20, 21) once in. 164% (p. 39) ; 1.€., we 
find a difference of about 11, 7, and 7 respectively between the surely 
genuine Heroides and the three pairs of double letters. However, we 
may note (p. 38) that there is a difference of more than 7 between 
books 1 and 2 of the Met. (x in 274, and 1 in 194), while between 
books 2 and 4 of the 77ist#a (p. 44) there is a difference of almost 14 
(1 in 304, and 1 in 164%). Again, in the case of Manilius (p. 36) 
there is a difference of 23 between books 2 and 5, and Propertius 
(p- 34) shows a difference of nearly 37 between books 3 and 5. These 
facts — which need further consideration with reference to word- 





1 Cf. Eschenburg, AZetr. Unitersuch., pp. 4 and 14. The reading in JZe?. 12, 133 
is disputed; cf. Riese, in Fahresd. III (1874-5), p. 234. 

2 Cf. L. Miiller, Catullus, Lipsiae, 1870, Praef., p. Ixvii. 

3 Cf. Eschenburg, of. cit., p. 17. 

ATO pact iG. 

5 See A. G. Harkness in Class. Phil. 11 (1907), pp. 51 ff.; III (1908), pp. 39 ff. 
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groups before statistics can be compiled —are surely sufficient to invali- 
date any argument based upon the much smaller variation between the 
genuine and the double letters of the Heroides. 

Furthermore, it is to be observed that Braum’s table on p. 75, dealing 
with the lines in which two closely connected monosyllables appear 
before the caesura, shows an extraordinary agreement among Ovid’s 
various works ; and it is equally worthy of note that the double letters 
have no examples of ac or atgue (with -e elided) in the third thesis 
(pp. 84, 85), thus agreeing with the single letters, the Amores, the 
Fasti, the Tristia, and the Epistulae ex Ponto, and that the double 
letters as well as the genuine Aeroides show no instance of a mono- 
syllabic preposition in this position in the verse (p. 88). 

11. As regards the trithemimeral caesura, Ovid usually avoids begin- 
ning a line with a spondaic or dactylic word followed by a monosyllable 
immediately before the caesura. Such lines are not found in Amor. 1 
and 3, Fast. 3, Trist. 1-5, Epist. ex Pont. 1, while examples from the 
remaining books are rare (Braum, pp. 103, 104). The double letters 
afford one instance of a spondaic word in the first foot followed by a 
monosyllable, aicam nunc (Her. 21, 55) which has been variously 
emended, but is supported by 2// me of Hpist. ex Pont. 4, 9, 99 and by 
postquam se of Her. 15,113. No example appears in the double letters 
of a dactylic word in the first foot before a monosyllable, and ‘uéius est 
(Her. 3, 117), which appears in a letter once rejected but now con- 
sidered genuine and is found also in Amor. 2, 11, 31, affords an illustra- 
tion of the danger of laying too much stress upon a very few instances 
of a peculiarity, as in aicam nunc, etc., above, or in the rare use of a 
dissyllable ending a pentameter line. The results of Braum’s studies, 
therefore, do not seem to justify his conclusion that Her. 16-21 are 
spurious. 

Our examination of the objections brought against the language and 
metre of the double letters of the /eroides may now be summed up as 
follows: some of the condemned usages 'we have found supported by 
examples from Ovid’s youthful and later works, others? have parallels 
only in the verse of his mature years, while still others stand alone? or 
with only one similar instance* in Ovid, but are found in other writers. 





I Cf wader 15.35, O;O) and Ii. 3 Cf. under 6 and 7. 
2 Cf. under 2, 4, and 8. “ Cf. under 5. 
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This evidence surely is not sufficient to establish the spuriousness of 
fleroides 16-21. If we are to reject letters 9 and 18 because of the 
‘lengthening’ in occudbuit and credis, we are justified in concluding that 
Met. 6 and Amor. 3, 6 are not by Ovid, for they contain the only lines 
(Met. 6, 524; Amor. 3, 6, 101) in which Ovid elides a dactylic word in 
the fifth foot.t If the A/e¢amorphoses had chanced not to be preserved, 
would not the poet’s critics unhesitatingly reject Amor. 3, 6? The 
verse-ending znaeguales autumnos of Met. 1, 117 is unique in Ovid: 
shall we therefore consider the passage spurious? 

In his work entitled, Wie hat Ovid einzelne Worter und Wortklassen 
im Verse verwandt? Eschenburg subjects Ovid’s works to a very minute 
examination ; selecting certain expressions and classes of words which 
recur often, such as e¢ mihi, certe ego, nouns in -men, adjectives in -dz/7s, 
etc., he applies these tests, over twenty in number, to the /erotdes. 
Without reporting the details of his results, we may quote his summary : 
“Fassen wir nunmehr das Gesagte kurz zusammen, so finden wir nur in 
zwei Fallen? eine wesentliche Abweichung zwischen den sicher echten 
Gedichten und den zweifelhaften Heroiden. * * * Bei einer so auffal- 
lenden Ubereinstimmung zwischen der Technik Ovids und der der 
zweifelhaften Heroiden bin ich in meiner friihern Meinung, die ange- 
zweifelten Heroiden seien nicht von Ovid geschrieben, sehr wankend 
geworden, und neige ich mich jetzt entschieden der von Riese mit 
andern Griinden gestiitzten Ansicht zu, dass Ovid die uns erhaltenen 
Heroiden zu verschiedenen Zeiten verfasst habe, in einer friihern 
Periode die acht sicher echten, in einer spatern die iibrigen.”*® With- 
out discussing the justice of this opinion concerning the date of the 
double letters, to which I shall return hereafter, we may note that 
Eschenburg’s investigation confirms the view that the double letters 
deviate no more than Ovid’s other works from his normal standard. 
As additional confirmation of this opinion we may cite the fact that 





1 Cf, Bednara, De sermone dactylicorum Latinorum quaestiones, in Archiv fir 
lateinische Lexikographie und Grammatih, XIV, p. 329. 

2 Bi mihi is found once (er. 17, 246) out of its usual position, the first place in 
the verse; and cer/e ego occurs once (/7er. 20, 178) at the beginning of the second 
half of the pentameter, an exceptional position. 

3 Eschenburg, Wie hat Ovid, etc., pp. 34 and 39. 
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studies of Ovid’s syntax! fail to show any important differences between 
the double AHeroides and the rest of Ovid’s verse.2 We are then, it 
would seem, amply justified in concluding that Heroides 16-21 contain 
practically nothing in thought, language, or metre to warrant their 
rejection as spurious. 


II 


A COMPARISON OF THE METRE OF HEROIDES 16-21 WITH 
THAT OF Ovip’s OTHER WORKS 


Having shown, as I hope, in the preceding chapter that the double 
letters contain nothing to support the view that they are spurious, I 
shall now try to prove that in important matters of metrical technic 
they agree with Ovid’s accepted works. Before treating the most signi- 
ficant of these peculiarities — the poet’s use of dactyls and spondees — 
it will be well to clear the ground by examining certain minor tests. 
As we have seen, Ovid regularly concludes his pentameter lines with 
words of two syllables having the metrical value v— or vu, and thus 
limits himself considerably in the number of words available for this 
place in the verse. It has seemed worth while to tabulate for purposes 
of comparison the facts concerning the poet’s choice of words for this 
position. Many words occur too rarely to be of any value as tests, 
while others appear with greater or less frequency according to the 
nature of the subject matter, e.g., amor, amaz, etc., are found much 
more frequently in the love-poems than elsewhere, and aes shows a 
much greater percentage in the Has#. Furthermore, it is evident that 
such a test cannot furnish a positive proof in a question of genuineness, 
for “verse-tags’’ are very easily retained by the memory and would 
be used by any imitator. However, a close agreement between the 
Fferoides and the poet’s surely genuine works will prove a good negative 
argument in favor of the Ovidian authorship of the letters. I have 
included in the following table only such dissyllabic words as occur most 
frequently and are of a colorless nature, since these alone can offer a 
stable basis of comparison. The figures given indicate the percentage 
of pentameter lines in each work which end in the words chosen as tests. 


‘Cf. Hau, De casuum usu Ovidiano, Monasterii, 1884; Tolkiehn, Quaest, aa’ 
Her, Ovid., etc., pp. 104-8. 


> Cf. Piéri, Quaest. ad P, Ovidii Nasonis Epist., etc., p. 60. 
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TasLE I.— Certain DissyLLABIC PENTAMETER ENDINGS 











Works Amor. cote nae A.A. | Rem. | Fast. | Trist. ag 
Dissyllabic forms of do | 1.9%| 1.6%| 1.5%] 1.6%| 2.4%| 2.2%| 1.3%| 1.5% 
Dissyllabic forms of 

habeo 2.2 2.9 2.6 4. Ha) . 0 -O 
Dissyllabic forms of sz : a : : 

(imp. and fut.) 6.1 8.6 Bez OrOn irs 8.2 6.0 4.1 
Dissyllabic forms of 

sum (pertf.) 1.6 2.9 PA 235 bad 2.4 2.8 1.8 
Aphaeresis of es? after 

dissyllabic words 8 1.9 Pa: 1.6 2.9 De? 2.8 1.9 























4 














It is apparent from these figures that there is less variation in every 
case between Her. 1-15 and Her. 16-21 than between works which 
are universally considered genuine, and that the total latitude of varia- 
tion is slight, which is in itself a strong presumption in favor of a 
common author. 

In his article entitled, Animadversiones ad Ovidit Heroidum Epis- 
tulas Birt examines, among other points, Ovid’s use of the caesura, 
which he discusses under the following three types: 


I. Respondit Iuno| Saturnia sancta dearum, 
Il. Lxpectans | st mussaret| quae denique pausa, 
Ill. Lngenium| cum nulla| malum | sententia suadet, 


i. e., penthemimeral (1), trithemimeral with hephthemimeral (II), and 
trithemimeral with hephthemimeral and a caesura xara tpirov tpoxatov 
(III). Type II occurs in the Heroides once only (2,37). In his 
treatment of Type I Birt divides the hexameter lines illustrating it into 
four classes: (1) those with a dactyl in the first foot, (2) those with a 
spondee in the first foot, (3) those with a dactyl in the fourth foot, and 
(4) those with a spondee in the fourth foot. This method, however, 
seems artificial, for the caesura and the character of the first or fourth 
foot have no logical interrelation and each can be more advantageously 
studied by itself. It has therefore seemed best, since the composition 
of the hexameter is to be discussed hereafter, and since Type I is the 





1 Rhein. Mus. XXXII (1877), pp. 386 ff. 
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most common form of caesura in all Latin poets and consequently less 
characteristic, to confine our study to Type III, as being rarer and 
expressing more plainly the poet’s individual preference. With the 
exception of Jez. 1-3, the works of Ovid for which Birt! and Eschen- 
burg? give statistics have been re-examined; and these figures, with 
some additions, constitute the following table. 


TasLe JI.—Carsura, Birt’s Type III 
































Book 1 | Book 2 |!Book 3 | Book 4| Book 5 | Book 6| Aver. 
PAULO See, aMerns Pomtedevkos 8.2%| 7.2 7.0 +. 7-5 
ERS EB od Ged 1 etal) co Oo: AE at 9.0 
JEG WO RPIY a 5G) Get os os ae vie 3-5 
15 Bees Ie act th MR ee ett Ol 9.7 14.0 8.6 = 10.8 
IEEE OMG. Be BO) Bi ee a ar ae : os oe 6.4 
EH OSE mie hs bags Won Snel abet 5.8 Fak 6.9 8.1 700) BEAD 7.8 
LOST dames! Ne outa as Wala che 4.3 te! 4.1 3-9 ne Ae 4-4 
VICE IS ey Be Chect Gai o 3-5 4.0 323 5.5 4.1 
WHE, 5 BS oe OD et) wamiaes ewe ae 

10.0 9.4 | 13.0 10.5 





These statistics show a surprising divergence in different books of the 
same work, e.g., Fast. 1, 5.8%, Fast. 6, 11.6%. Furthermore, Her. 
16-21 (3.5%) are seen not to agree at all with Her. 1-15 (9.0%), but 
rather with the 7yistia (4.4%) and the Lfistulae ex Ponto (4.1%), a 
phenomenon which will call for notice later. 

Eschenburg® adds to Birt’s treatment of the caesura an enumeration 
of lines in which there is a pause kata téraprov tpoyatov, as in 


Lunoni ante omnes, cui vincla| iugalia curae, 


and gives the statistics for the /erotdes considered genuine by Lach- 
mann, the Amores, and the Ars Amatoria. These figures have been 
verified, and the count has been extended to cover the same works as 
Table II. The following table gives the results. 


1 Op. cit. p. 390; Ad historiam hexametri Latini symbola, Bonnae, 1876, p. 54. 
® Metr. Untersuch., pp. 12 and 19. 
Steal 
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TasLe III.—Carsura xara TéTApToV Tpoxatov 


























Book 1 | Book 2 | Book 3 | Book 4| Book 5 | Book 6| Aver. 

ATEOL Mata ce aie ollie a) ie 6 6 8 

4 : : : 
Tela dati, eich meyers EES oe Me a ae 
Her. 16-21 or re 5 5-4 
PAA Ae. St eurouek whee Wy) 6.5 4.4 5-5 
PECITTRS tes cal aoe AR ets . . a oo . o 1.5 
SOR a al ea ae a2, 5-9 7.6 5.5 6.9 8.5 6.9 
TEER hee Ga a 3.2 5-3 5.1 4.7 +: on 4.6 
LREETRODS 0 3 Oe VS ee oe 7.0 5.1 5-3 4.8 5.6 

-. |Bk. 14/Bk. 1 oe oe 
rN, ge. beh 4 5 

; { 8.8 | 7.3 | 5.4 7.2 














In this case, with the exception of the Remedia, there is rather close 
agreement between the poet’s several works and less divergence among 
the several books of the same work. 

Our studies of Ovid’s metre thus far can be said to have yielded only 
negative results; the double letters of the Heroides have been found to 
present no special peculiarities, but nothing has been discovered to 
prove an Ovidian authorship. A test must be sought which will show a 
positive resemblance between er. 16-21 and the poet’s other works, 
and such a test will be found in the composition of the verse ; for, 
while a careful imitator who was thoroughly familiar with the work of 
his model might succeed in reproducing the beginning and endings of 
verses, the favorite expressions, and perhaps even the caesuras of the 
original, it is extremely unlikely that he would so arrange dactyls and 
spondees either unconsciously or by intent as to produce the same 
results, measured by exact statistics, which appear in his pattern. This 
will appear more plainly as we proceed. 

The beginning of a minute and scientific study of the Greek and the 
Latin hexameter was made by Drobisch in his treatise entitled Ain 
statistischer Versuch tiber die Formen des lateinischen Hexameters. 
Since the fifth foot of the hexameter is usually a dactyl and the sixth 
foot always contains two syllables, forming either a trochee or a spon- 





1 In the Berichte tuber die Verhanal, der kinigl. sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schafien zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse, 1866. 
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dee, Drobisch disregards this portion of the verse and considers only 
the first four feet. The rare verses with a spondaic fifth foot he 
excludes from this portion of his treatment. In the first four feet 
sixteen different arrangements of dactyls and spondees are possible. 
These, with illustrations from Ovid, chosen by Hultgren,’ are given 
below, @ representing ‘ dactyl’ and s ‘ spondee.’ 


. asss:; Conscia mens recti famae mendacia risit. 

dsds: Disce bonas artes, moneo, Romana iuventus. 
dssd: Pectoribus mores tot sunt quot in urbe figurae. 
dsdd@: Tempora labuntur tacitisque senescimus annis. 
. ddss: Regia, crede mihi, res est succurrere lapsis. 
ddds: Mitius ille perit subita qui mergitur unda. 
ddsd: Gutta cavat lapidem: consumitur annulus usu. 
. adddd: Omnia deficiunt, animus tamen omnia vincit. 
sdss: Curando fieri quaedam maiora videmus. 

10. sdds: Non hic pampineis amicitur vitibus ulmus. 

11. sdsd: Cur sit virgineis, quaeris, dea culta ministris? 
12. sddd: Scribentem iuvat ipse favor minuitque laborem. 
13. ssss: Turabant omnes in laesi iura mariti. 

14. ssds: Ut desint vires tamen est laudanda voluntas. 
15. sss@: Quid cessas currum pompamque parare triumphis? 
16. ssdz2: Pro Troia, Romane, tua Venus arma ferebat. 


Co On AM BPW NN 


With this scheme as a basis, Drobisch examines about five hundred 
hexameter lines from each of the following Latin poets: Ennius, Cicero, 
Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Manilius, Persius, Juvenal, 
Lucan, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, Statius, and Claudian ; and in 
his tables gives the various forms of verse in the order of frequency, 
with the percentage for each. From these figures he derives the per- 
centage of dactyls and spondees occurring in each of the first four feet. 
A further classification divides the lines into (1) da/anced hexameters, 
in which two of the first four feet are dactyls and two spondees; 
(2) dactylic hexameters, which contain three or four dactyls in the first 
four feet; and (3) sfondaic hexameters, in which spondees predomi- 


' Observationes metricae in poetas elegiacos, Lipsiae, Program des Nicolaigymna- 
sium, 1871-2, I, p. 4. 
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nate. According to this classification the sixteen forms of verse are 
subdivided as follows : 


Balanced hexameters Dactylic hexameters Spondaic hexameters 
dsds dsdd dsss 
dssd ddds sdss 
ddss ddsd Ssss 
sdds dddd ssds 
sdsd sddd sssd 
ssdd 


Drobisch had confined his studies to the Latin poets who use con- 
tinuous hexameters, but Hultgren in his Odservationes metricae in 
poetas elegiacos extends the same method to include all the hexameter 
and pentameter lines of the chief elegiac poets, both Greek and Latin. 
Because of the constant character of the second half of the pentameter, 
only the first half calls for consideration, and here only four variations 
of dactyl and spondee are possible: dd, ds, sd, ss. Hultgren also indi- 
cates in his tables the number and percentage of dactylic and spondaic 
first feet in both hexameter and pentameter, and the number and per- 
centage of words of one, two, three, etc., syllables used to conclude the 
lines. To answer any objection which may arise later because of a 
comparison of the epic with the elegiac hexameter, we may here quote 
Hultgren’s? conclusion after a study and comparison of the two: 
FHexameter epicus Latinorum, excepto bisyllabo fine pracponderante, fere 
nthil distat ab hexametro elegiaco. Furthermore, since the second half 
of the pentameter always contains two dactyls, there can be no sfondaic 
pentameter, but only (1) the da/anced, in which the first two feet are 
spondees, and (2) the dactylic, in which one or both of these are dac- 
tyls. Putting this in tabular form, we have: 


Balanced pentameter Dactylic pentameters 
ss ds 
sd 
dd 


From the investigations of these scholars? one thing in particular is 


IOP. Ctl. Als Dai3s 

2 Further studies by Drobisch and Hultgren, of less immediate interest to our 
purpose, are found in the Berichte itber die Verhandl. der kinigl. sachs. Cesellsch. 
der Wissensch. xu Leipzig, vols. XXIII (1871), XXIV (1872), XXV (1873), XXVII 


(1875). 
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apparent: each poet has his own favorite ways of arranging dactyls and 
spondees in the line, and no two poets exhibit the same preferences, 
although a general similarity may sometimes be discerned ; e. g. Lucre- 
tius, Horace, Manilius, Persius, Iuvenal, and Lucan may all be grouped 
with Virgil as forming a type by themselves. To take the case of Ovid 
as compared with the other fourteen poets whose use of the epic 
hexameter has been treated by Drobisch, a study of the tables prepared 
by that scholar! shows that Ovid is sharply distinguished from all the rest 
by four peculiarities: (1) he uses a larger proportion of dactyls in the 
first four feet than any of the other Latin poets who employ the same 
metre; (2) he surpasses them all in the number of ‘dactylic’ lines, 
i.e., those in which dactyls predominate ;? (3) his works exhibit a 
larger proportion of lines which begin with a dactyl, and this preference 
is carried so far that (4) a// the eight forms of verse beginning with a 
dactyl are in his poetry more common than amy of the eight with 
a spondee in the first place, a phenomenon which is found nowhere 
else. The first of these characteristics is best seen by referring to 
Drobisch’s table,* which I here present with his figures subtracted from 
100% in order to show the percentage of dactyls instead of spondees. 


ToTaL NUMBER OF DACTYLS 


Ovid rome Se ce 54.8% Virgil, Georg. . . . 44.3% 
Valerius Flaccus  . . 53.3 Wirpily Ages se eS 
tAULUS en us taeiacmt 49.4 Eacretitss 9, ste 42.6 
ORO  eeiie eee RS 5 45-7 Maniline’ 1c. soo crs 41.1 
JLOvaCe ey reenter 45.0 Ease. ea ee 40.5 
Claudianigners a arene « 44.9 Silius Italicus . . . . 39.4 
Persitis ass.) sl one 44.8 GicerGas hehe 36.8 
Muvenale. es aes an ies 44.4 Gatulls' .s) canuse 34.2 


It is evident from these statistics that Ovid not only surpasses all 
others in his fondness for the dactyl, but is the only poet except 
Valerius Flaccus, his imitator, who uses more than 50% dactyls. Of 
his predecessors, Horace stands nearest to him, and still is 9% away. 


1 Cf. of. ctt., XVIII (1866), pp. 130, 135-7. 
= Clepp..1365 137. 
STOP cers Dakaae 
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That Ovid’s verse is also conspicuous for its large number of ‘ dactylic’ 
lines is shown by another of Drobisch’s tables. 


OVC tos elec) 
Valerius Flaccus 

Statius 

Horace 
Ennius 
Tuvenal 
Persius 
Virgil, dex. 


eee ae" ¢ 


on.S ate er 70) 


@ rep a 6, fe 


ei ei 6) ee 


DACTYLIC VERSES 


357% 
31.6 
28.8 
21.2 
21.2 
20.5 
19.9 
19.9 


Virgil, Georg. 1... 
ESUCAN pets) is. estas 
Lucretius 
IManiliugmetia is vere! es 
Silius Italicus. . . . 
Claudianvesre. omens 
Cicero vmne sy eae oi 
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A comparison of these two tables yields some interesting results, and 
for convenience of reference they are here repeated and arranged in 


parallel columns. 


ToTaAL NUMBER OF DACTYLS 


I. Ovid 
2. Valerius Flaccus 
. Statius 


- Horace 


. Persius 

. Iuvenal 

. Virgil, Georg. 
10. Virgil, Aex. 
11. Lucretius 


T2 ean MNS iss «lets + 


13. Ennius 


TAS, (CREO GRE oe 


eipe sel ef of ¢ 


oT Sige 1a re 


3 
4 
5 
Gn Clandiamy;. 6. 5. 33 
Z 
8 
9 


ep 6.00 


54.8% 


34-2 


DAcTYLIC VERSES 
Ovid 
Valerius Flaccus 
Statius 
(iorace# 5) 0.6) wen 
Ennius 
Tuvenal 
Persius 
Virgil, dex. 

Virgil, Georg. 

EAICAN ihe, a; femal se 
Lucretius 
WER 6 A Gg hy 6 
Silius Italicus . . . . 
Clandian rai. mest. 
Cicerone cel seek 


of is ce) Wee 


eo 8 © © 
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The cases of Lucan, Claudian, and Ennius are especially worthy of 
note, for while the two former rank fourth and sixth in the total number 
of dactyls employed, they occupy only the tenth and fourteenth places 
in the number of ‘dactylic’ verses; but Ennius ranks thirteenth in the 
first table and fifth in the second. 
gift, since he understands how to give variety and color to his ordinarily 
slow and heavy verse by employing a considerable number of lines 


1 OD. ctt., p. 136. 


In this is manifest Ennius’ artistic 
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where dactyls predominate. Lucan and Claudian, on the other hand, 
although they use many more dactyls than Ennius, distribute them 
evenly through their verse, have a small proportion of ‘ dactylic’ verses, 
and hence lack the variety of Ennius. It is plain, therefore, that it 
does not follow that because Ovid uses the greatest percentage of 
dactyls he will also stand first in the number of ‘dactylic’ verses. His 
holding first rank in this regard is then a further distinguishing mark of 
his metre. 

This decided preference of Ovid for the dactyl appears especially in 
the first and fourth feet, the beginnings of the two halves of the hexa- 
meter. In the first foot he uses a dactyl in 83.2% of his lines, while 
in the fourth foot, which is commonly a favorite place for spondees, 
we find the percentage of spondees only 52.7. All the other poets in 
Drobisch’s list, with the exception of Valerius Flaccus, employ the 
dactyl in the first foot in less than 70% of the total number of lines 
(Flaccus shows 80%, due again to his imitation of Ovid) ; and all the 
others, without exception, use more than 63% of spondees in the fourth 
foot, which is 10% more than the proportion used by Ovid. The 
complete statistics are found in Drobisch’s tables,! and a reference to 
them will show that Ovid’s fondness for the dactyl in the first foot is so 
great that, as already stated, all the eight most common forms of the 
sixteen possible arrangements of dactyls and spondees in the hexameter 
begin in Ovid’s verse with a dactyl. This phenomenon is peculiar to 
Ovid, and forms the fourth distinguishing mark of his metrical technic. 

If Tibullus and Propertius had, like Catullus, written epic hexameters, 
it would be unnecessary to speak separately of the elegiac hexameter, 
since it presents practically no peculiarity. However, to consider it 
briefly, Hultgren’s tables VII, X, XIII, XV, and XVII? show that 
neither Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, nor the Lygdamus poems, but 
Ovid alone, in his elegiac as in his epic hexameter, exhibits a dactylic 
beginning in all the eight most common forms of verse. His pre- 
eminence over the other elegiac poets in the number of dactyls 
employed, the number of dactylic verses, and the percentage of lines 





DOP S city) Penk gos 
> Observ. metr.; for Lygdamus cf. Plessis, Traité de métrique grecque et latine, 
Paris, 1889, pp. 283-6. 
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beginning with a dactyl may be seen from the following table,! where 
the extreme figures for the several works of each poet are given, e. g., 


34%-38.9%. 


TasLe IV.— HexAMETER OF THE ELEGIAC POETS 

















MofDactyis | Dactylie Verses | Verses Beginning 
Catullusa ee a. 6 ke 34.0-38.9% 8.6-12.2% 57-0-65.4.% 
Tibullus tr and 2*. . . 44.9-48.7 20.1-24.3 70.4-78.7 
ETODCEUUS io louis cee. « 40.3-45.5 14.9-20.9 56.8-71.9 
Dyedamus’ 2. 2. . 40.1 17.1 56.7 
Oviderei car is hss 52.5-56.4 24.0-41.5 70.0-89.1 











* Book 3 is excluded as spurious. The figures are: Total number of dactyls, 39-3%; dactylic 
verses, 15.9%; verses beginning with a dactyl, 55.9%. 

It now remains to speak briefly of Hultgren’s studies in the penta- 
meter of the elegiac poets. The four possible arrangements of dactyl 
and spondee in the first half of the verse are: dd, ds, sd, ss. The order 
of frequency of occurrence in the several poets is as follows :? in Catul- 
lus, ds, ss, dd, sd; in Tibullus, ds, dd, ss, sd; in Propertius, ds, dd, sd, 
ss; in Lygdamus, ds, ss, dd, sd; in some of Ovid’s works, ds, dd, sd, 
ss, in others, ds, dd, ss, sd. The following table contains the statistics 
for the total number of dactyls, the number of dactylic verses, and the 
number of verses beginning with a dactyl.® 


TABLE V.— PENTAMETER OF THE ELEGIAC POETS 

















GoeDageie (a eee Ore ae ees 
Manlls eave sets c0! 32.0-41.3% 54-7-71-3% 37-1-55.0% 
Tibullus 1 and2*.. . 54-8-55.3 89.1-90.5 79.8-85.1 
Propertits: . lens + 6 52.2-57.9 82.5-92.1 66.7-79.3 
Lygdamus 44.8 73-9 59-5 
Gigtal ie i edger 54.0-60.8 84.3-92.1 73.4-81.8 











* The figures for Book 3 are: Total number of dactyls, 49.7%; dactylic verses, 84.0%; verses 


beginning with a dactyl, 58.5%. 





! Cf. Hultgren, of. czz., Tab. VIII, XI, XIII, XVII; Plessis, 7. 2. 
2 Hultgren, of. cit., Tab. IX, XII, XIV, XIX; Plessis, /. 2. 
3 Hultgren, 7. 7.; Plessis, 7. 2. 
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In the order of the various forms of verse Ovid, as has already been 
seen, presents no distinguishing mark, and this indeed is scarcely to be 
expected where the latitude for variation is so slight; but in the penta- 
meter as in the hexameter there appears the same preference for the 
dactyl, especially in the first place in the verse. In this particular, 
however, Tibullus surpasses Ovid ; and, furthermore, owing to the fact 
that the various works of the same poet differ widely and that some of 
the percentages for other of the elegiac writers closely approximate the 
figures for Ovid’s verse, it is unsafe to draw any decided conclusions 
from the statistics for the pentameter. It is in the manipulation of the 
hexameter, as we have seen, that the poet’s individuality is chiefly 
displayed ; and while our investigation of Heroides 16-21 will cover 
both pentameter and hexameter, the latter must be the principal 
instrument in an endeavor to test the Ovidian character of the metre 
of the double letters.” 

Having completed our rather lengthy survey of the distinguishing 
characteristics of Ovid’s metrical technic, let us now turn to the poems 
which are the special subject of our study, to discover whether or not 
these characteristics are present in them. In his treatment of the 
fleroides Hultgren divides them into two classes, those considered 
genuine (1-13, 18, 21) and those considered spurious (14-17, 19, 20) 
by L. Miiller,? and his figures are consequently of no assistance to one 
who is dealing with the double letters asa group. I have, therefore, 
collected the facts for each of the twenty-one letters and, for purposes 
of comparison, for the elegy on the death of Tibullus (Amor. 3, 9). 
The text used is that of Sedlmayer, and all doubted or defective distichs 
have been excluded from the count. I will not present here the 
statistics for all the separate letters, but remark merely that some of 
them seem at variance with what we have previously found to be a 


‘Cf. Hilberg, Die Gesetze der Wortsteliung im Pentameter des Ovid, Leipzig, 
1894, pp. 657 ff. 

* The process of lightening both hexameter and pentameter — but especially the 
pentameter — begins with Tibullus; Propertius follows his lead, though lagging some- 
what behind; while Ovid closely approximates Tibullus’s usage in the pentameter, and 
surpasses it in the hexameter. This ability to write rapid verse, acquired in his early 
period, Ovid applies to. continuous hexameters in the JZeamorphoses. 

3 De re metr., pp. 46 ff. 
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characteristic of Ovid, for forms with a spondaic beginning appear 
among the eight most frequent types of the hexameter. These excep- 
tions occur in both the genuine and the doubted Herozdes,! and, more- 
over, this increase in the number of spondees is not found in some of 
the poems of a grave or serious nature, such as Her. 2, 11, 20, 21 and 
Amor. 3, 9, as one would naturally expect. Before proceeding further, 
therefore, it will be well to estimate how far, if it all, Ovid’s metrical 
technic is influenced by the nature of his subject. For this purpose I 
have chosen poems whose theme is serious (//er. 11, 20, 21) or sad | 
(Amor. 3, 9, the elegy on the death of Tibullus) for comparison with 
others of a light or satirical character (//er. 6, 16, 17 and 4. 4.”). In 
the following table are given the statistics for the total number of 
dactyls, the dactylic verses, and verses with dactylic beginning in both 
hexameter and pentameter. 














TasBLe VI. 
Hexameter Pentameter 

Total Verses Be- Total : Verses Be- 

mbar of] Nerses, | Hane th Numeen of] erues. | Eiangne ih 

VEGI Be A RD 41.9% 91.9% 65.3% 93.6% 83.9% 
Ve R20 rt ee 52-9 36.6 83.4 2a 85.8 71.6 
JER PAE a Bll WO 24.9 79.8 53-2 84.7 74.2 
ATLOT= B10 a =|) 50-0 38.2 88.2 57-4 88.2 82.4 
Wier Owes) > || O02 47-4 83.6 63.7 96.2 93-7 
eyes Om is an «il 5252 25-4 91.9 56.8 84.9 80.0 
ECR AGNA RES 35-4 82.7 53-8 82.7 66.9 
PA ae ne os, Ul 5550 36.3 82.9 60.5 gI.I 81.7 


























In almost every case the first group is found to equal the second in 
the proportion of dactyls employed, and in several instances the more 
serious poems are more dactylic in character than those of lighter tone. 





1 Fler. 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 21. 

2 Cf. Hultgren, of. cit., Tab. XVIII, XIX. The strong resemblance in tone 
between these Heroides and the 47s Amatoria may be seen by a comparison of the 
following passages: Her, 16, 201-11 and A. A. 2, 367-72; Her. 18, 88 and 4. 4. 
1, 571; Her. 17, 191 and A. A. 3, 435. 
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From these rather surprising facts we must conclude that Ovid’s large 
use of the dactyl is prompted by a desire to give his verse rapidity, a 
quality in which he surpasses all other Latin poets, and that he does 
not appreciably vary his method in describing widely different emotions. 
While this conclusion places Ovid on a distinctly lower level than an 
artist in metre like Virgil, it demonstrates a uniformity in his verse 
which is of great value when different portions of his work are to be 
compared. It is now evident that the presence in certain Heroides of 
forms with a spondee in the first foot among the eight most frequent 
types is due to the small number of lines in each letter and not to the 
design of the poet; for where the number of verses is limited, some 
forms of the hexameter may not occur at all, and a very few examples 
more or less will entirely change the sequence of the various forms, 
e. g., in Her. 8, where the number of verses is only 56, forms ssdd, sssd, 
ssd@s, ssss are not found at all, and form sdsd@ occurs six times, forms 
ddss and dsds five times each, and forms ddds, dsdd, and dsss four times 
each, whereas if the numbers had chanced to be the reverse — four, 
five, and six times—the form sds¢@ would occupy the ninth place and 
no form with spondaic beginning would be found among the first eight. 
This difficulty arising from the brevity of the letters may be avoided 
and a more accurate representation of the facts obtained by combining 
several epistles, and such a method is justified by the comparative uni- 
formity of Ovid’s metre, which has been already demonstrated. I have 
therefore united Hey. 1-15 to form one large section and Her. 16-21 
to form another. The statistics for ev. 1-15 will appear later in 
Tables VIII and X, but a conspectus of the hexameter of the double 
letters is contained in the following table.? 


1 It is not my purpose to discuss the text of Her. 16, 39-144 and Her. 21, 
13-248. The manuscript authority is, to be sure, unsatisfactory, and scholars are 
divided on the question of the genuineness of these lines (cf. Sedlmayer, Prolegomena 
critica ad Heroides Ovidianas, Vindobonae, 1878, pp. 32 ff.); but since, as my 
figures have shown (cf. also Sedlmayer, of. cz¢., p. 33), they present no metrical 
peculiarities, and inasmuch as verses 39-144 cannot be withdrawn from letter 16 
without injury to the sense, and letter.21 is one of the best examples of Ovid’s power 
of depicting woman’s emotions, the lines in question have been included in the tables 
of the double letters. 
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TaBLE VII. — HExAMETER OF Heroides 16-21. 

















GES) oS) Sets) op koMen rae : 128 16.6% 
CISSSMMPSMENeE Ses). Obes. st: eh. 122 15 
GOSS MEE eat ch ori ae ete 100 12.9 
rf ale Apso mone & 85 II.0 
S 6 AS Eh LAR eae 73 9.4 
dsdd Seach Sraeeeeas 6 64. 8.3 
dc ditersurcstaat esa coca sak « 47 6.1 
dudsieny st 6 as Svoep ice ole 46 5.9 
Sdsdagrers fe =o O00, fo 30 3-9 
sdss sccdeM sy rei cule « 15 1.9 
SSSSi ee) ens \ de qouo Gn © 14 1.8 
eee : oo SS pao soe TI 1.4 
ssdd a radtone « Oe II 1.4 
sddd 3) Oh eS s 9 ‘tee 
ScGal Go. as Bh Bee 2p 060 no 9 Tez 
Et el 5 dla Ge ac fbn Beate 9 ge 
773 100.0 
MotabyNomor GAact sri osr «1 aie) oik au - 1659 537 
Dactylic verses . . . . ~ Gog 428 251 32.5 
(Bars tOURMACtMemenict se ofc) sf ins 665 86.0 
WOUTEO OO: GACts auistcg so deve 383 49.5 








A comparison of these figures with the results of Drobisch’s study of 
the epic poets? and Hultgren’s study of the elegiac poets? shows that 
Heroides 16-21 agree with Ovid and with none other of these writers, 
whether epic or elegiac; for all the others use spondees much more 
often than does the author of Heroides 16-21, especially in the first foot, 
and show forms with a spondaic beginning even among the eight most 
frequent types. In the double letters, on the other hand, the first eight 
forms all begin with a dactyl, thus proving the correctness of my suppo- 
sition that the apparent exceptions in the individual letters are due to the 
small number of lines. We therefore find in the hexameter of Herotdes 
16-21 the marks which were seen to be characteristic of Ovid’s metrical 
technic.’ As it is possible to determine the extent of this agreement 


Cia p1b30s 2 Ct.ip. T4te Si Cipy tas. 
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only by a comparison of all the poet’s works, I have gathered in 
Table VIII the results of our examination of Heroides 1-15 and 
Heroides 16-21 together with Hultgren’s! figures for the rest of Ovid’s 
elegiac verse and Drobisch’s? statistics for Met. 1-3. Where their 
figures are for separate books I have given the average, and to facilitate 
comparison the forms of verse are arranged in the same order as in 
Table VII. 

The order in which the various forms of verse appear differs some- 
what in the several works, as was to be expected, and in the De Med- 
camine Faciei there are among the first eight types some with spondaic 
beginnings. This anomaly we may, however, at once explain as due to 
the shortness of the poem (50 distichs), as in the case of several of the 
individual Heroides, and it does not disprove Ovid’s general usage. 
We should note the close agreement between the various works and 
especially the fact that the figures for the total number of dactyls, the 
dactylic verses, and the dactylic character of the first and fourth feet in 
the case of the double letters fall in every instance between the extreme 
limits found in works whose genuineness is never doubted. These 
characteristics, together with the dactylic beginning of the eight most 
frequent verse-forms, are the marks which have been found to distin- 
guish Ovid from all other poets; they are all present in Heroides 16— 
21, and while it is perhaps conceivable that an imitator, either through 
knowledge of Ovid’s works and a feeling for his style or by deliberate 
scrutiny of his own use of dactyls and spondees, could produce such 
agreement with the rest of Ovid’s verse, this is a hypothesis which can- 
not deserve consideration unless other evidence, some unmistakable 
sign of spuriousness, drives us to it. While I shall have recourse to 
other arguments, it is upon this extraordinary agreement in the technic 
of the hexameter between Heroides 16-21 and Ovid’s genuine works 
that I mainly rest my belief that the double letters cannot be the work 
of an imitator, but must have been written by Ovid himself. 


Let us now turn to a consideration of the pentameter. Table IX 
gives the statistics for the double letters. 


1 Observ. metr., Tab. XV, XVII. 
* Berichte der stich. Gesellschaft, vol. XXV (1873), p. 23. 
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TasLE I1X.— PENTAMETER OF /Zeroides 16-21 

Steg oMncen ep lst coh Stas nish OCy cpt ate 397 51.4% 

de elite sl sae come es 191 24.7 

che Cine ester init Che ce cs Cee 107 13.8 

ce a Gain cyer tb DEO. D 78 10.1 
773 100.0 

Total Noxot dact. 5 irr tien sti 857 55-4 

Dactylicuversesit yuri cu smc nemne ite 666 86.2 

inst tootid act.macmteiet ein mean ike macnn 588 76.1 











As we have previously observed,’ Ovid differs less from the other 
elegiac poets in his use of the pentameter than in his use of the hexa- 
meter because they all vary considerably in different portions of their 
work; the above table, however, shows the same large use of the 
dactyl which has everywhere characterized Ovid’s work. To facilitate a 
comparison of Heroides 16-21 with Ovid’s other poems I have gathered 
in one table the statistics for all the pentameter lines, as was done in 
the case of the hexameter.? 


TABLE X.— PENTAMETER OF Ovib’s WorRKS 
































Amor. a pbist A.A. | Rem. 5 Fast. | Trist. me Ibis 

fo.\ Fo} | Wie Pot he ee ee 

ds Soa 8 51.5 | 49-2 | 51-4 | 51.7 | 50.6 | 56.0 | 53.4 | 48.2 | 49.7 | 40.2 
il) Oth eee 26.4 | 32.9 | 24.7 | 29.9 | 30.2 | 18.0 | 25.8 | 27.7 | 25.1 | 30.2 
So eid ele cee Dies) 72a coal Se 8.6 | 10.0 | 11.3 | 12.5 | 14.2 | 10.3 
Sohn 4 oe a a 10.8 | 10.7] 10.1 | 9.5 | 10.6] 16.0] 9.5 | 11.6] 11.0 10.3 
Total No. of dact. | 57.5 | 62.9 | 55.4 | 60.5 | 60.8 | 54.0 | 57.3 | 57.6 | 55.5 | 60.0 
Dactylic verses . . | 88.7 | 92.8 | 86.2 | 91.1 | 91.4 | 90.0 | 88.7 | 87.6 | 85.5 | 89.7 
First foot dact. . . | 77.8 | 82.2 | 76.1 | 81.7 | 80.8 | 74.0 | 79.2 | 75.9 | 74.8 | 79.4 
































EOC he panto 


* Cf. Hultgren, Odserv. metr., Tab. XIX; Drobisch, Berichte der stich. Gesell 
schaft, vol. XXIII (1871), pp. 29-32. 
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We should note here that the various works of Ovid differ less from 
each other than those of the other elegiac poets, and that, as in the 
case of the hexameter, the figures for Herotdes 16-21 fall in every case 
between the extreme limits found in genuine works. It is also worthy 
of observation that the order of verse-forms which appears in the double 
letters, i. e., ds, dd, ss, sd, is found in the poet’s early works only in 
Amores 3,* but tends to become regular in his later writings. 

We may now consider another point, already mentioned, in which 
Ovid’s pentameter differs from that of the other elegiac poets, namely, 
his preference for concluding the line with words of two syllables. The 
following table gives a conspectus of the usage of the other poets and 
of the several works of Ovid.® 


TaBLE XI.— DissyLLABIC PENTAMETER ENDINGS 

















Catullus | Tibullus* | Propertius Ovid 
carm. 65-7 34.9%| Bk. 1] 94.7%| Bk. 1| 63.0%| Amor. 100.0% 
carm. 68 52.5 | Bk. 2} 95.2 | Bk. 2) 88.1 | Her. 1-15 100.0 
carm. 69-116 2750 Bes {Poren fer, 16-21 99.7 
* The figures 
for Bk. 3 are Bk. 4| 98.8 | A. A. 100.0 
94-5 7. Bk. 5| 98.8 | Rem. 100.0 








Med. Fac. 100.0 


Fast. 99.9 
Trist. 99.6 
Ex Pont. 98.7 
Lbis 99.4 











Here again Tibullus appears as an innovator, whose experiment of 
reducing the number of polysyllabic endings is taken up and developed 





1 Cf. Table V, p. 141. 
*1C£ pa ts4. 
3 Cf. Hultgren, of. cit., Tab. IX, XII, XIV, XIX. 
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by others. Propertius, to be sure, exhibits no very decided preference 
for the dissyllabic close until the later books, where he is under Ovid’s 
influence!; but Ovid goes to the length of excluding polysyllabic 
clausulae entirely in his early works, —if, for the moment, we leave 
Heroides 16-21 out of consideration, —while the exceptions in his later 
period are rare. This strictness of technic, however, deprives Ovid’s 
pentameter of a desirable variety, and later poets who use the elegiac 
metre do not imitate his usage in this particular.?_ Therefore, for the 
purpose of testing the genuineness of the double letters, this peculiarity 
of Ovid is valuable, for it is probable that an imitator, observing this 
practice of his model, would have refrained altogether from the use of 
polysyllabic words, or, failing to observe it, would have used them more 
frequently than they appear in Heroides 16-21. In point of fact we 
find these letters agreeing with the usage of no other poet, but with 
Ovid’s later verse. Our examination of the pentameter has, therefore, 
yielded rather more than was to be expected in the way of confirming 
the Ovidian authorship of the double letters, and strengthens the testi- 
mony of the hexameter. 

To sum up the results of our study of Ovid’s metre in its relation to 
the question of the genuineness of Hferoides 16-21, we have found a 
surprising agreement between Ovid’s surely genuine works in the fol- 
lowing particulars: he uses (1) more dactyls and (2) more ‘dactylic’ 
verses than any other poet; he surpasses all other poets (3) in his use 
of dactyls in the first foot, so much so that (4) the eight most common 
forms of hexameter all begin with a dactyl. These characteristics, 
while displayed especially in the hexameter, are confirmed by the 
statistics for the pentameter. The double letters of the Heroides have 
all the marks which distinguish Ovid from other poets; and while we 
may still admit the possibility that an imitator, writing at a later date 
on the same subject as Ovid, should have caught his manner exactly, 
yet in the absence of any evidence making such a hypothesis necessary, 
the strong positive testimony of the metre to the genuineness of the 





1 Cf. Plessis, Zzudes critiques sur Properce et ses élégies, Paris, 1884, p. 294. 

? Cf. Plessis, Alétrique grecque et latine, pp. 123 f., who gives the following figures 
for polysyllabic clausulae in the pentameter: Lygdamus, I in 18 verses; Martial, 1 in 
12-13; Claudian, 1 in 19-20; Rutilius Namatianus, 1 in 11; Ausonius, 1 in 3-4. 
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disputed Herotdes, added to the fact that no usages alien to Ovid can 
be proved to exist in them, is surely sufficient to demonstrate that the 
poems are his work. 


It 


THE Date or HEROES 16-21 


The subject matter of the letters is of no assistance in an effort to 
determine their date, the nature of the themes being such that we 
naturally find no mention of persons or events contemporary with the 
time of writing ; we must, therefore, depend upon probability and such 
evidence as may be afforded by the language and metre of the poems. 
As far as the mere labor of composition is concerned it is clear at the 
outset that no time in the poet’s life is an impossible date, for the 
letters contain less than 800 lines, and fluency is Ovid’s most obvious 
characteristic ; two or three months at any time would have been ample 
for the production of the six epistles. The most natural date to assume 
is that at which the single letters were written, since all have come 
down to us together and have the same title and subject matter; to 
many scholars, indeed, no other date has seemed possible. But the date 
of the single letters is itself uncertain, and we can only say that a col- 
lection of Herotdes appeared at some time between 19 B.c. and 1 A.D. 
The Ars Amatoria and the Remedia Amoris we know to have been 
published between 1 pB.c.1 and 1 a.p.? Furthermore, Ovid in the Ars 
Amatoria® speaks of the Amores and the fistulae as already pub- 
lished. Now, nearly all scholars are agreed that the first edition of the 
Amores in five books appeared shortly after the death of Tibullus,* in 
19 B.c. A second edition, however, in three books, which we possess, 
was published at some later date, and included such of the poems of 
the earlier edition as the poet thought worthy of preservation, and also 
certain additions, among which is Amores 2, 18. In lines 1g ff. of this 
poem, as they are commonly interpreted, Ovid represents himself as 
engaged upon the Ars Amatoria—his words are, artes tenert profite- 


1 4, A. 1%, 2973 Kem,155. 

2 Cf. Schanz, Gesch. der rim. Litteratur, § 293. 
3 4. A. 3, 343-6. 

AGEN Amor. 35.0 


\ 
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mur Amoris—and the Epistulae Heroidum, of which he mentions 
nine of the first fifteen. This was at the time when he published the 
second edition of the Amores, that is, not long before 1 B.c. How- 
ever, by adopting the interpretation of these lines recently proposed by 
Professor E. K. Rand, who refers artes teneri profilemur Amoris not 
to the Ars Amatoria, but to the Amores, as also didactic, we may put 
the second edition of the Amores about 11 B.c. or even earlier, and 
still allow an abundance of time for correcting and adding to the earlier 
edition. Such a date agrees much better with what we know of Ovid’s 
temperament, as it materially reduces the interval of time between the 
two editions of the Amores. We have then a period of ten years or 
more between the single letters, which antedate the final edition of the 
Amores, and the Ars Amatoria,; during this time the poet may well 
have felt a renewed interest in the epistolary treatment of mythological 
heroines and have written the double letters. 

We may still question whether the double letters may not with equal 
probability be assigned to a date after 1 a.p. Ovid was banished in 
9 A.D., and the years from that time until his death are filled chiefly 
with a succession of complaints and appeals for mercy which manifest 
a constant decline in poetic vigor. It is extremely unlikely that a man 
so broken by misfortune should return again to the light trifles of his 
youth, especially to such as treat the subject of love, the very cause of 
his banishment, at a time of keen distress of mind and body. There 
remain the years 1-9 a.D., during which the A/etamorphoses and the six 
books of the /as# were composed. As has been remarked, the poet 
could readily have found time in this period for the composition of so 
slight a work as the double letters; indeed, they might easily have 
served the purpose of relaxation from the cares of more ambitious 
productions. 

We have, then, to choose between these two periods, 11-1 B.c. and 
I-9 A.D., neither of which seems in itself an impossible time to which 
to assign /Zerotdes 16-21. The earlier period seems the more probable ; 
it contains fewer works, and follows immediately after the time when 
Ovid wrote the first fifteen letters. To this view it has been objected 
by those who do not accept the double letters, that these six cannot 





» American Fournal of Philology, XXVIII (1907), pp. 287 ff. 
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belong with the first fifteen because of their greater length and because 
the three whose imaginary writers are men cannot be included under the 
title Zpistulae Heroidum. Lachmann further contended? that it is 
equally impossible to assign the disputed epistles to a later period in 
Ovid’s life than that during which he wrote Herordes 1-15, since the 
poet would then have included in his collection the letter of Byblis, 
which now appears in the Metamorphoses? This objection of course 
loses its force if we accept the earlier date for the second edition of the 
Amores, as there would still remain abundant time before the date of 
the Metamorphoses for the composition of the double letters, even if 
Ovid did not write them until several years after the completion of the 
first fifteen Hevordes ; in this case, it was probably the example of Sabinus 
that prompted Ovid to try his hand at both sides of a correspondence. 
At the same time, it is equally likely that his use of the epistolary 
setting to give variety to his treatment of the Byblis story may have 
awakened a desire to return to this literary form of his early period.® 
In either case, the idea of giving the first letter of the correspondence 
to the man is due to Ovid’s love of variety, which also accounts for the 
greater length of the double letters. Furthermore, Riese holds* that 
the usages in the double Herordes which have awakened suspicion find 
support in Ovid’s later works and present no difficulty if we assign the 
letters in question to the poet’s maturer years. This view has naturally 
been opposed by those who reject the disputed epistles, but Biirger, 
while he does not himself accept it, admits the possibility of its truth,° 
and Zingerle adopts Riese’s conclusions®; Eschenburg, too, as we have 
already seen, is led by his later studies’ to abandon his earlier belief® 


! Kleinere Schriften, Ul, p. 58. 

2 Met. 9, 530-63. 

3 Cf. Rand, Woes on Ovid, in Transactions of the American Philological As.ocia- 
tion, vol. XXXV (1904), p. 129. 

4 Yahrb. f. Philologie, 1874, 1, p. 569, n. 9; Fakresb. III (1874-5), pp. 233-63 
X (1877, II), p- 21. 

5 Birger, De Ovidi carminum amatoriorum inventione et arte, Guelferbyti, 1901, 
P- 47- ; f 

8 Untersuchungen zur Echtheitsfrage der Heroiden Ovids, Innsbruck, 1878, pp. 52 
and 74. 

1 Wie hat Ovid, etc. 

8 Metr. Untersuch. 
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in the spuriousness of the double letters and accepts the view of 
Riese.? 

As there are, then, two dates possible for Heroides 16-21, we may 
review the arguments for both possibilities, to see whether we can 
declare definitely for either. In considering the objections of Lachmann 
and others to the metre and language of the double letters, we found 
that certain usages at variance with Ovid’s earlier manner are justified 
by parallels in his later works; these include the use of mzhz/ as a 
pyrrhic,? of polysyllabic words at the close of the pentameter,® and the 
elision of a long syllable in the third thesis. Hultgren, moreover, finds 
in the structure of the verse a guide in determining the date of com- 
position. He remarks®: on temere igitur contenditur, ex structura 
disticht . . . plus minusve dactylica summatim conjecturas fiert posse 
de tempore quo carmina confecta sunt. Auctore enim Ovidio dubitari 
ampltus neguit quin poetarum elegiacorum poemata, minus dactylice in 
principio distichi constructa, inter opera juvenilis aetatis referenda, car- 
mina autem cum plurimis initiis dactylicis florenti aetati adnumeranda 
sint. A reference to Table VIII® will show that as regards the use of the 
dactyl in the first place of the hexameter the double letters agree fairly 
closely with the later works of Ovid, while the single letters are in 
harmony with his earlier writings. In the case of the pentameter, 
however,’ the difference between the two periods is less marked, and 
the Amores and the De Medicamine Faciei agree as nearly with the 
late as with the early works, so that no safe deduction can be drawn. 
Ovid’s preference for certain verse-forms also seems to have varied at 
different periods, for while the common order of forms in the penta- 
meter is ds, dd, sd, ss in the early works, the later writings usually show 
ds, dd, ss, sd; with the latter Heroides 16-21 agree. Here again, how- 
ever, Amores 3 forms an exception to the rule, and affects the average 
for the entire work to such an extent that the Amores as a whole agree 
with the later works®; Z7tstia 1, also, shows the same order of verse- 
forms as the ear/y writings, though the average for the entire five books 
presents no exception. 





1 Cf. his words quoted on p. 131. ° Observ. metr., 1, p. 29. 
2G paleo. Ci pe 147. 
3 Cf. pp. 126, 127; also Table XI, p. 149. * Cf. Table X, p. 148. 


4 Cf. p. 128. ® Cf. Table X, p. 148. 
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The theory of an early date does not perhaps offer so many positive 
arguments; its strength lies rather in its greater general probability, 
and in the weakness of the opposing view; for it appears very unlikely 
that Ovid, with his many-sided talent and love of novelty, should have 
felt a revived interest in the Heroides so many years after the comple- 
tion of the single letters, while a second treatment of the same general 
subject soon after the first success, with the letters longer and in pairs, 
is quite in keeping with the poet’s mental habits. The inappropriate- 
ness of the title fistulae Heroidum to the three letters by men need 
not prove a serious objection, since two collections of letters of so 
similar a nature and not differing greatly in date could easily have 
become fused under the title of the earlier and larger work. Further, 
the original title has still a certain appropriateness; the double letters 
are virtually ‘Letters of Heroines,” since the men’s letters serve merely 
as introductions, giving us the setting, while our interest centres in the 
replies which the women will make to the appeals of their lovers. It 
may further be urged against the arguments used to support the theory 
of a later date of composition that the agreements noted between the 
double letters and Ovid’s later works are chiefly with the Z77s#a and 
the Zpistulae ex Ponto, productions of a time when it is almost certain 
that the poet did not write love poetry and hence of little value as 
proof of date. Moreover, the arguments from metre, as we have 
observed, are so qualified by exceptions as greatly to weaken their force. 

Neither side of the case admits of absolute proof. ‘The facts are too 
few to form the basis of a safe conclusion; probabilities may be found 
for either view, though they favor the early date. Such being our 
present information, it is better to suspend judgment, in the hope that 
further investigation may decide, with the help of new material, when 
Ovid wrote the double letters of the Herozdes. 


1 Cf, Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, Berlin, 1882, pp. 379 {. 





THE USE OF AAITHPIOS, AAITPOS, APAIOS, ENATHS, ENOYMIOS, 
TIAAAMNAIOS, AND IIPOSTPOIMAIOS: A STUDY IN 
GREEK LEXICOGRAPHY 


By WILLIAM HENRY PAINE HatTcH 


HESE seven words, all of which have some religious significance, 
have never been made the objects of special investigation. It 
has therefore been my purpose to collect and classify according to 
meaning all the instances of their occurrence in Greek authors from the 
earliest times down to about 300 B.c. In my study of these words I 
have examined the Greek grammarians and lexicographers, and have 
quoted their definitions and explanations at considerable length. I have 
also discussed briefly the etymology of each, and sought to trace the 
course of its development from one meaning to another. Whenever 
the manuscripts contain a variant reading affecting the word under 
consideration, it has been noted. In a few passages I have accepted 
emendations, but only when the proposed correction has seemed neces- 
sary.1 To state fully my reasons for accepting such emendations would 
transgress the limits of this paper. 


"AALTH PLoS 


This word occurs twenty-eight times in Greek literature down to 
circa 300 B.Cc., and is used in the following senses : 

I. Of persons and things regarded as evil or sinfud. From Alcman 
down. 

1. Of those who have committed sacrilege against the gods, or have 
taught impious doctrines. Suidas alone among the ancient lexico- 
graphers mentions this meaning. He says s.v. ddurijpios: dvdcws, 6 
évexdpevos pudopate kal énuaprykus eis Oeovs. “Apiotopdvys ‘Immedow 
(24¢. 445 £.] ‘ex rdv ddurynpiov o€ pypu yeyovevar tv Tis Oeod.’ 





1 Cf. the excellent principle of M. Haupt, quoted by Kammer in WVeue Philolo- 
gische Rundschau, 1887, No. 8. 
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(az) Of those who have committed sacrilege against the gods. Andoc. 
De Myst. 51: pds 8 Tovros dvaypadévras év otpAas ws dvTas 
dAurnplovs trav Oedv rods oddevds aitiovs Tav yeyevnpevov. [Lys.] 6, 
52:1 ére S¢ wapedOov Tov vouov ov tpeis COecOe, elpyerOar Ta iepOy 
abrov ws ddurjpiov Svra. [Lys.] 6, 53:7 viv otv xpy vopi€ey Tysw- 
povpévous kat draddarropevovs “Avdoxidov tHv médAw Kabaipev Kal dzro- 
Storopmreio on, Kat pappaxdv droréurew kat dditynpiov dradAdrrecOa.. 


(2) Of one who taught impious doctrines ; Eupolis 146 a, b (Kock) : 


évdov pev éote Ipwraydpas 6 Tos 
os dAaloveverar pev dAuTyptos* 


N a A x be 16 > Bi 
TEpl TWV METEWPWV, TA € XaMavEV EOULEL. 


2. Of the Alcmeonidae in particular; Thuc. 1,126: xal amd rovrov 
2 - \. 2 , a (ata Teer s 2 a % % a ei IEE 
€VaYELS KQl GAT HpLoL THS Geod €KELVOL TE €xaXovvro KaL TO yevos TO QT 


éxeivov. Eupolis 96 (Kock) : 


pytwp yap éote viv tis, ov y e€oTw A€yew; 
56 Bovgvyns dpurtos aAutypwos. 
Here belongs also Ar. Hg. 445, quoted above. 

3. Of those who have committed some offence or crime, especially 
against the state; Aeschin. 3,131: rivos ody fnpias dfs ed tvyeiv, & 
ths “EAAddos aAurypie;® 7a. 3, 157: emuoxymtovras pndevt tpdrw Tov 
ays “EXAd8os adurypiov otepavody. Dem. De Cor.159: dv els otroct, 
dv, e& pdtv edrAaBnOevta TadyGes cimeiv S€or, ovK av dxvyjocam’ eywye 
Kowov dAuTYpiov Tv peta Tadr drodwAdTwv dravTwv ecimeiv, dvOpo- 
mov, torwv, morewv. 12. De Fal. Leg. 197: adyuovovons 8 THs 
dvOpdrov Kal ovr’ eedovans ovr’ emioramevys, UBpw Td mpayp’ epacav 
obitoat Kat 6 Ppivwv Kal ovK dvexrov evar, Tov Oeois eyOpdv, Tav 
dXdutypiov “OAvvOiwv aixudrdwrov otacav tpvpav. ibid. 226: wore Tois 
dXutyplos TovTas e& iocov viv ew aywvilerOa. Lycurg. 117: wowjoav- 
Tes oTHAnv eyhicarto eis Tadtyv avaypadey Tos dAiTyplovs Kal Tos 
mpoddras. Dinarch. 1, 77: tov tis “EAXAddos dAurjpiov daroxreivavras 
dei eEdpuctov éx THs ToAEwWS ToLHoaL. 


1 Though this oration was not written by Lysias, it is probably the work of one of 
his contemporaries. Cf. Blass, Aétische Beredsamkeit®, I, p. 570. 

* adders apud Eust.; corr. Porson. So passim (e. g. Menand. 563 injra). 

3 On the spelling of ddirjpws in Aeschines and Demosthenes see infra, p. 162. 
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4. Of persons and things regarded for various reasons as evil or 
sinful; Alcman 87 (Bergk) : 
dvnp 8 év dopevowww 
GXirjpos' jor emt Odxw Kara mérpas, 
Spéwv pev ovdev, Soxéwv 8é. 


Soph. O.. C. 371: 


~~ > lel 
viv 8° éx OeGv tov KdXurypiov? dpevos 
cio ADe Toiv tpis aOXlow Epis KaKy, 


> a , a 
apxns AaBérGar Kal Kparovs TvpavviKod. 


Lys. 13,79: ovrTe yap cvooirjcas TovTy oddels davicerar ovte ctoKn- 
vos yevouevos, ovte 6 takiapxos cis Tv pvdyv Katardéas, ar’ domep 
Gdirypiy oddeis dvOpdrwv aird duedéyero. Eubulus 88 (Kock) : 


tpeper we @ertrards tis, avOpwros Bapis, 
mouvTtav, dirdpyvpos Se KaALTHpLOS, 
cYopdyos, dWwvav 8& wéxpt TpiwBorov. 
Damoxenus 2, v. 7 (Kock) : 
A. 4 dvows mdons Téxvns 
dpxéyovev éor. B. dpxéyovoy, aAurypie; 


Menand. 563 (Kock) : 


4 7 3 YS aN , 
TAUTAS MEeyloTAasS GroTivVw yw cuvuPodAds. 
/ \ -, > > , 
oparre pe, AewTOS yiyvoy ebwxovpevos 
X 7 ? e ‘\ /, \ / 
Ta TKoOUpAO” ola TA Gopa TE Kal OTpaTNYLKd. 
otos 8° dAalav éorw ddiTHpLos. 


This meaning, ‘wicked,’ is also given by the following lexicographers : 
Hesych. ddurypios* dpaptwros, mAavyTys, Oavarov aitios Kal évoxos. 
Cf. Ziym. Gud., p. 35. Choeroboscus in Anecd. Gr. Ox. Il, p. 169: 
Gdurnpios* 6 éotw aro Tod adITpés* onuaiver € TOV dpapTwAdr. 
Bekk. Anecd. I, p. 184, 6 (ArkOv “Ovopara) addrdotrwp* 6 Ta peydAra 


adicnuara mowv. Kal ddAuTypios 6 moAAG HdiKNKwS Kal KoAderOar 


1 ddurnpds Schol. Pind. O. 1, 97; ddurpés Welcker; ddurjpwos Hiller-Crusius. 

2 xdéadurnpod LL? MS; xd& ddurnpoG AV? R Ald.; xaé& adnrnpot Vat.; Kdtady- 
tnpod B; xKd& ddirhpov K; xdgadernpod Ven.; Kaé ddernplov Triclinius; kddcryplou 
Toup; «dé adirplov Heath; «df ddurplas Dindorf; kat ddacrépou Bergk; xdg ddo- 
tnpod Hermann; «dé ddevrnpod Campbell. 
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déios. ibid. I, p. 211, 20 (Aééets “Pyropixal): aduryjpwos 0 7OAAG 
pouxnkos Kat dv KodrdLew mpoojke wept dv eEquaptev. ibid. 1, p. 377, 
It (Suvvaywy) Adgewv Xpyoipwv): addutypior* dpaptwrot. dderypror de 
évredOev éxaodvro. yuos KaréaBé mote rors “AOnvaiovs. nprafov 
obv tives adovpeva Ta Grevpa. dad yotv éxeivwy Tods Tovypovs aXi- 
Typtovs éxdAdovv. Kal dAXws. GAuTHpios be Aéyerar Gru Amos eyevero 
év “A@nvais, Kal of wévyntes Ta Tv dAovvTwv Grevpa Siuppmafov. . . - 
Zor S& Kal rapdywyos dd Tod ddutpaivew, 6 éotw dpaptavew. This 
unknown writer, with whom Suidas! and the Lamologicum Magnum? 
agree verbatim, seems to have been the first to relate this story concern- 
ing the origin of the word dAurjpios. But he also says: éAéx@noav otv 
of rovs dAodvras TypodvTes Kal dpmwdlovres aGAiTypior. Tapereve b€ TO 
dvoua kal éxt tov peta Bias Te TovovvTwy azo THs o.TOdEias THS KaTa 
tov AirwAikév odeuov yevouevns. This meaning, however, is not 
found in the authors who flourished before the beginning of the third 
century B.c. The article in Htym. Mag. also adds: dditypia Anun- 
Typ Kal adirnpios Zevs* dtr Ayod cvvrovov yevouevov Tors adodyTas 
mavras épvAatrov, dua TO py KAerTEW TL TOV dAovpevwv. ws odv 
érontas Kal TypyTas TOV dAovpéevwv, Tors Beors o'Tws wvdpacay. But 
there is no instance of dAurypios used of Zeus or Demeter in the extant 
writings of the period to which this study is limited. 

II. Of the divinities who avenge homicide. This use is found only 
inAntiphon.. See Or. 4, 0,3 and 4; 4,8, 8 3 4, y. 73, a, Oy. FO 

Pollux says that dAuryjpios was used of a certain class of evil spirits, 
but he does not mention its application to the divinities who avenge 
murder. Poll. 5,131: of 5& dacuoves of pev Avovres Tas dpas drekixa- 
Ko. éyovtat, aroTouraio,, arotpdrator, Avovor, Pvsior, of S& KupodvTES 
GAuTHpior, aALTypLddets, TMpooTpdTatoL, wadapvaio.. Also in a quotation 
found in Suidas ddirjpios is used of a daiuwv.* But the other lexico- 
graphers are silent concerning adirypws as a designation of superhuman 
beings. 

III. Of a youth who squandered his father’s property in luxurious 
living. This use is found only in Andocides, De Myst. 130; cf. 131: 
orws ody xp} Tept TovTov yiyvwoKew, ws dvTos ‘Immovixov ddurnpiov. 

The Greek lexicographers make no reference to this peculiar use. 





1 Suidas s.v. ddernplous. Cf. Procop. Hist. Arc. 12. 
2 Etym. Mag. 65, 22. 3 Suid. s. v. 
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In the Seventh Epistle of Plato ddurypios is used, in connection with 
daiuwy, of an evil spirit! This example, however, is not included in 
this study, because to the present writer the epistle seems to be later 
than 300 B.C. 

The base of aAurypios is Aur, originally adit, which appears in Greek 
and several cognate languages.? Thus in Greek we have dAuriptos, 
GAutpds, aXeirys, adutaivw, etc. For the a cf. drew, dpue(Bw, etc. 
The same root is also seen in the following: Gothic sleitha = malum, 
gasleithjan = /aedere; Old Saxon slidhi = madus, slidhméd = znimt- 
cus ; Anglo-Saxon slidhe = maZlus, slidhan = laedere ; Old High Ger- 
man slidic = saevus, malus. 

In accordance with the meaning of the base Aur the original sense of 
dditypios must have been ‘evil,’ ‘sinful.’ The word was used of those 
whom the gods were believed to hate, whether this hatred were due to 
some offence committed against the gods® or because one had taught 
impious doctrines concerning them or religion. Hence we find aAurn- 
puos used of the Alcmeonidae, who were defiled with the blood of 
Cylon,* and also of the sophist Protagoras, who denied the existence 
of the gods.® But the use of the word is not limited to such cases as 
these. For several instances are found in which it is applied to persons 
who have committed some offence or crime, especially against the 
state.© Furthermore, dAcrypcos is used in less specific cases, where the 
sin or wickedness arises from various causes.” 

The use of the word in the matter of homicide is interesting. °Ad:- 
typos, like wadapvaios® and wpoorpdmaos,? was transferred from the 
murderer, as the perpetrator of the crime, to the avenging divinities, 
who harass and torment the guilty one’s mind. So far as the extant 
literature is concerned, this use is confined to Antiphon. 





1 Cf. [Plat.] Zp. 7, 3668; cf. also Poll. 5, 131. 

2 Cf. Beasenberger’s Beitriige, I, p. 17 f.; de Saussure, Mémoire sur le Systéme 
primitif des Voyelles, p. 75. In the matter of etymology I have received valuable 
help from Professor C. D. Buck, of the University of Chicago. 

3 Cf. Andoc. De AZyst. 51. 

4 Cf. Thuc. 1, 126; Ar. 27. 445 f. 

> Cf. Eupolis 146 a, b (Kock). 

6 Cf. Aeschin. 3, 131; Dem. De Cor. 159. 

7 Cf. Aleman 87 (Bergk); Eubulus 88 (Kock). 

8 Ci. 77/7a, p- 179- O'Ci. 72772, p. 195. 
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Finally, dAurjpuos is used three times in Andocides of a youth who 
squandered his father’s property in luxurious living. The young man is 
here thought of as an avenging spirit and his misdeeds as harrowing 
and harassing the father’s mind. This metaphorical use of éAuryjpuos 
is connected with its application to the divinities who seek vengeance 
upon murderers; but it presupposes a more general use of the word in 
the sense of evil spirit without restriction to the special case of homi- 
cide! In the extant literature down to the year 300 B.c. there is no 
instance of éAur#pios used in the general sense of evi spirit; but in 
one of the spurious epistles of Plato the word is once so used.” This 
instance probably represents an earlier use, which by sheer accident 
has not been preserved to us in the literature of the period under 
consideration.® 





BiCis Polly 5.003 i 

2 Cf. [Plat.] 2%. 7, 3668; and also the quotation given by Suidas s. v. (supra, 
p- 160). 

3 Professor Blass in his edition of Demosthenes (cf. his 4ét. Beredsamkeit*, III, 
I, 105) everywhere writes dAe.rapios instead of the more familiar ddirjpios, on the 
ground that the juxtaposition of more than two short syllables, which must often result 
if ddcrjpios be retained, is detrimental to the prose rhythm of the orator’s speeches. 
In support of the emendation dAe:r7jpios he brings forward the Homeric forms dXeirns 
and vmAere’s. But these forms are not convincing, because they merely exhibit 
another grade of the same vowel. Furthermore, he mentions the form dXirnpés, 
which several manuscripts have in Soph. O. C. 371 (cf. Eust. p. 717, 20, infra, 
p- 164). But even if we should accept the reading adirypod, or ddevrypod with Ven., 
in this corrupt passage in Sophocles, the existence of the form dd:rnpés in a classical 
writer proves no more in regard to the spelling of d\:rjpuos than the presence of dXel- 
rns and vydere’s in Homer. To the present writer, however, the emendation ddi- 
Typlov, which was suggested by Toup and has been adopted by many more recent 
editors, seems a more plausible reading in this passage. 

For the following reasons the common spelling dAvrjpios should be retained: 

1. The manuscripts without exception read ddurjpeos and not adevrypios. 

2. In an inscription from Stratonicea, in Caria (C./. G. 2717), which Boeckh 
assigns to the third century after Christ, the form adirHpws is found. This late 
inscription, so far as I have been able to learn, is the only one which contains the 
word. 

3. The spelling dder7pios is unknown to the Greek grammarians and _ lexico- 
graphers. 

4. In the passage from Aristophanes, quoted above (/g. 445), the metre will not 
admit dXerjpios. It is not necessary to adopt Bentley’s conjecture ddurnpdp. 
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*"AXuTpos 


This word is found ten times in the literature of the period under 
consideration, and the following senses may be distinguished : 

I. In the sense of ‘sinful’ or ‘wicked,’ in reference to serious 
wrongdoing. From Homer down. Hom. ® 360: 


GAAA TaTHp otmos pect paiverar odk adyaPyow, 
, oN > 4 ate! LG 2 , 
oxXETALOS, aity aALTpOs, eéudv pevewy amrEpwers. 
Hom. W 593: 
¥ a ee a 
apap Ke To avrixa Sodvar 
s aA la 4 my tA 
Bovroiunv 7) coil ye, Siotpepés, juata wavTa 
3 ~ / ra LJ > / 
€x Ovuod mecéew Kar Sainoow elvar aditpds. 
Solon 13, 25 (Bergk) : 
uA ‘\ / ts »Q? 2 2 e /, 
towvtn Znvos méXerar tisis, od ep ExaorTe, 
4 \ > , f > 4 
aorep Ovyntos avyp, yiyverar ddxoXos * 
aiet 5° ov E AeANOe Siapmepes, doTis aALTpov 
Ovpov exe, mavtws O° és Tédos e&epavy. 
Theog. 377: 
mas On cev, Kpovidn, toAwd voos avdpas adutpods 
év tatty poipy Tov Te OSika.ov exe, 
» ee 7] a , ” \ Y 
qv T ert cwdpooivynv tpepOy voos, nv Te mpds UBpw 
GvOpwrwv adixos épypac. reBopevwv; 
Theog. 731: 
Zed warnp, be yevoito Oeois ira Trois pev dAutpois 
tBpw ddeiv, kai ogi Tovto yévouro pidov, 
tal / m” X\ fo > > 2 
Oupd oxerrALa épya peta. ppeci O° dotis aOeipiys 
cal / 
rexvatoito, OeGv pndev dmilopevos, 
aitov éreita madw Teéicat KaKd. 
Theog. 743: 
kal Tovr, aOavdrwv Baowred, wHs éorl dikavov, 
»” g a8 eee 2\ 257 
épywv doris avip éxtds ev adiKwv, 
4 > ce v4 i 3° o¢ ir / 
py tw’ trepBacinv Katéxwv pnd’ opxov dderpov, 
GAXA Sixavos eov py Ta Sixaia way ; 
Pind. Wem. 8, 38: 
a a > 
éyn 8° dotois adiv Kat xOovi yvia xadvpau’, 


aivéwy aivntra, poppav 8° émurreipwv aXirpois. 
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Pind. O/, 2, 64: 
ra 8° év rade Ads apxe 
ddurpa Kara yas Sundler tus éxOpg 
Aoyov Ppdcas dvdyxa. 

This meaning is noted by the Greek authorities: Bekk. Aznecd. I, 
p. 184, 8: ddurpds yap 6 dyaprév. Suid. s.v. dAutpia: Kai ddurpos 
Guaptwords. LE. M. 65, 16: ddAutpds* 6 duaptwdrds Kat ddixos. dd 
Tov adit, ddurpds Kal Gdurpaivw* 7 ard Tod aduTypLos KATA TVyKOTHV. 
Eust. p. 717, 20: ddutpos d& 6 Tod S€ovros aditdv, ATO duapTov, iva 
H dAourds, Kar mreovacus Tod p aditpds 7 GAuTypds Kal ev GvyKOTH 
ddirpds; Pp. 1529, 51: To de ‘ddAutpds oor Kal odk adropwAia «idds,’* 
dvrt rod HAuTes Kal ovx czas TO GAnbes Kai TatTa pH amaidevtos dy. 
Eustathius, however, appears not to have had the milder sense of 
édirpés in mind. 

II. In the milder sense of Anavish or roguish, in reference to less 
grave misconduct. From Homer down. Hom. « 182: 

n & adutpds y eoot Kal otk drodddia cidds, 
olov 61 Tov pdOov éereppacbns ayopedoa. 
Semon. Amorg. 7, 7: 
Thy Oo e€ dditpys Beds €Onx’ aAwTeEKOS 
yvvaixa, mavtwv tdpw. 

The milder sense of dAutpds seems to have escaped the notice of the 
Greek lexicographers. 

*Aditpds is also found in a verse of Phocylides, if we accept the 
probable emendation of Bergk.? But since it is altogether likely that 
this poem was written by a Jew not earlier than the second century B.c., 
in order to expound the teachings of the Old Testament to Greek 
readers, this example is not included in the present study.® 

Since the etymology of aArtypius has been treated above, it is 
unnecessary to discuss here the etymology of the cognate ddurpds; 
aditpdés is, of course, an independent formation. 

In the two meanings of the word, as given above, the force of the 
root is readily recognizable. For, as the examples show, ddurpds is 





1 Cf. Hom. e 182. 2 Cf. [Phocyl.] 141. 
° Cf. Bernays, Fahresbericht des Jitdisch-theologischen Seminars. Breslau, 1856. 
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more often used in the stricter sense of s/mfu/ or wicked. Sometimes, 
however, its meaning is softened, and it appears in the milder sense of 
knavish or roguish. This use is found first in the Odyssey.? 

In the stricter sense at least, dAutpds, like dAuryjpios, moves in the 
domain of religion; for moral rectitude was believed to be dear to the 
gods. 


*A patos 


This word is used eighteen times in the authors who flourished before 
circa 300 B.C., and its meanings may be classified as follows : 

I. Of those who are accursed or who are bound by a curse. From 
Aeschylus down. This fundamental meaning of the word is rightly 
noted by the Greek lexicographers: Poll. 5,130: 6 pév ovv érapo- 
pevos, Kal @ Tis éwaparat, dpaios. Hesych. s.v.: dpaiov’ Katdpartor. 
Suid. s.v.: dpaios dpa troxe/wevos* ‘uy viv dvaipyv, add’ dpaios, & 
oé te dédpax’ drotunv,’® kat Sei 8 py, pevd o eyo Kal vépbev dv 
Gpaios, eicaci Bapvs.’* 6 “Hpaxdys pyoi teAevtdv pds Tov vidv adrod. 

1. Of persons or things that for some reason are regarded as 
accursed. Aesch. Sept. 785: 

téxvois 8° dpaias® 
éedijxey éemixoTovs Tpodas, 
aiai, mukpoyAwocous apds. 
Soph. Anz. 863: 
im patpdar ExT pwv 
Grav Kousnpara 7 avtoyevvynt éud ratpt Svopdpov patpds, 
olwy éy® rob” a tadaippwv epvuv* 
mpos ovs dpaios, dyapos, dd éyw péroiKos €pxopat. 


1 Cf. Hom. ¥ 593 £.3 Pind. Vem. 8, 38 f. 

2 Cf. Hom. « 182 f.; Semon. Amorg. 7, 7 f. 

3 Cf. Soph. O. 7. 644 f. 

4 Cf. Soph. 7vach. 1201 f. 

5 réxvois 5’ dpalas codd.; rékvow 5” dpas Hermann; réxvos 7 Pauw; réxvors 
3’ dppdrouvs (olim wpalos) Bothe; réxvowe 5° dpalas Wellauer; réxvois 5 dr 
dpads G. C. W. Schneider; rékvois 5’ wpalas Hartung; réxvos 5’ dOdlas Prien; 
réxvos 8° dpeas Wieseler; réxvos 5’ dyplas Francken; réxvos 3” ”Apews Lowinski; 
réxvos 5° dpatois coni. ego. 
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Soph. O. 7. 642: 
OI. Evudype: dpdvta yap wv, & ytvar, KaKds 
ciAnoa Toipov cbua aiv TEXVN KaKy. 
KP. pi viv dvaiunv, add’ dpaios, & c€ Te 
dedpax’, ddoiunv, ov emaitid pe Spay. 


Eur. Hel. 694: 
VAN XN /' » / > 4 
eue b& marpidos aro KaKOroTMov apaiay 
éBare Oeds dd te modews ard Te oeev, 
dre perabpa A€xea 7 eAurov od uote” 
er aicxpois yamos. 
2. Of one who is bound by acurse. Soph. O. Z. 269: 


OI. kai ratra trois py Spdow evyopar Geors 
pent dpotov avrois yns avievar Tid 
pnt ovv yvvaikOv qaidas, dAAa TO TOTPYH 
TS viv POepeicOar Kat. Todd’ éxOiow" 
tiv d€ Tots dAAovot Kadpetors, doous 
Ta0 é€oT apécKov0’, 4 Te TVupaxos Aikn 
xol mavres ed Evveiey ical Geol. 
XO. domep p’ dpaiov éXaBes, wd', dvak, epd. 
Although this case is somewhat different from the preceding, it is not 
distinguished by the Greek lexicographers. 
II. Of the evil or fate which Oedipus invoked upon his sons. In 
Aeschylus only. Aesch. Sept. 895 : 


divavtaiav A€yes [rAayav] Sdporcr kat 
copacw merdaypévovs, [évvére | 

> , / 

dvavoaTw pméver 

2 


Fy / a is \ 
apalw T €K TATPOS 


<od> dixdppov dtp. 
III. For the genitive plural dp@v. In Aeschylus only. Aesch. 
Agam. 1565: 
tis av yovav dpatov® éxBdador douwv; 


/ a \ » 
KeKOAAnTAL Yyevos Tpos ata. 


1 Cf. LE. WM. 134, 16: onualve cal ra evdxrata. 
2 dpal 7’ G. 3 Saov codd.; corr. Hermann. 
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IV. Of Zeus, as attending to the curses of mortals. In Sophocles 
only. Soph. Pri. 1178: 
XO. ira po, Pidra radra mwapyyyeAas éxdvT. Te TpdooEV. 
twuev Lwpev 
vaos ty quty téraKrat. 
@I. py, mpos dpaiov Aids, €XOys, ixerevw. 
These uses, arranged under captions II, III, and IV, are not men- 
tioned by the Greek lexicographers. 
V. Of persons and things that bring calamity, disaster, or destruction 
to anyone. From Aeschylus down. Aesch. Agam. 235: 


orduarés Te KaAAuTpo- 
pov dvdAakd Katacyelv 
pOdyyov apaiov oiko.s, 
Bia xarwadv 7° avatd pever. 
Aesch. Agam. 1397: 
tocovee Kpatnp ev ddpois KakOv dbe 
mAncas dpaiwy avros éxriver modwv. 
soph. O. 7. 1287: 
Bod diotyev KrAAOpa Kal dndrodv twa 
toils mac. Kaduetourr Tov matpoxrdvor, 
TOV pyTpds, avedy avdcr ovdE PyTd [Oly 
ws éxk xOovds pipwv éavtdv, odd" ere 
pevav Sdpous apaios, ws npdcaro. 
Soph. Zrach. 1199: 
yoou oe pydev eiairw Sdaxpv* 
dA dorévaxros KdddKpuTos, elep Et 
Tov’ dvdpds, pov: «i S& pn, pevd o eyo 
kat vépOev dv apaios ecicaci Bapis. 
Soph. Frag. 106 (Nauck) : 
dpaias. 
Since Hesychius, who has preserved this fragment for us, interprets 
dpaias by Bdafepds, the fragment should without doubt be placed 
under this heading. Soph. vag. 367 (Nauck) : 


al /, 
5 mpdabev éhOwv jv dpaios pou veKvs. 
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Eur. App. 1414: 
@H. 8d&ns yap juev mpos Oedv éodadrpévor. 


III. ev: 
«0 tw dpaiov daipoow Bporav yévos. 
LENO ARTES yfyf 


OP. IIvAddy, ri ACEw; 300 mor’ év0" nopyueba. ; 
ID. 7 cois dpata dipacw yevyoopat, 
"OpécO’, tv’ adOts ovopa Sis KAvwv pds. 
Eur. Jed. 606: 
MH. i dpaca; pov yapodoa kai mpodptod ce; 
IA. dpas tupdvvois dvociouvs apwpevy. 


MH. xai gois dpaia y' otca tvyxavw depos. 


Plat. Lege. 11, 931C: dpatos yap yoveds éxydvois, ws ovdels Erepos 
ddAows, Ouxaidtata. Hesychius and a writer in the Etymologicum Mag- 
num evidently had this meaning in mind. MHesych. s.v.: 7 <ws> ‘6 
apoabev eXOwv Hv apaids por véxvs’ otov adpav mpocerpiBero Kai KaTev- 
xyv. ooxdrAns ToAveidw.' LH. M. 134,16: Kal dpata, Biow, Sava, 
xarerd, ddvvnpa* onpaive Kal Ta edKTaia. 

It is noteworthy that dpaios, with the exception of the single instance 
in the Zaws of Plato, is found only in the tragic poets. 

The root of dpaios is dpe, from which there are several derivatives 
in Greek: dpa, which seems to have arisen from an original *dpra?; 
dpdopat, apaios, dpards, etc. I am not aware that this root appears 
in the cognate languages. 

In Homer apy, like its cognates dpdouac and dpynryp, is sometimes 
used in a good sense and means prayer®; but it often has the evil 
meaning of curse. ’Apatos, however, always bears an evil connotation. 

Accordingly, dpaios is used of persons and things that for some reason 
are regarded as accursed.’ But it is also applied in one instance to a 
chorus, which is not really accursed, but which Oedipus has laid under 





1 Cf. Soph. Frag. 367 (Nauck)> 

2 Cf. Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik®, pp. 32 and 41. 

3 Cf. Hom. O 378; 5 767. 4 Cf. Hom. 2 489; B 50. 
5 Cf. Aesch. Sept. 785 f.; Eur. Hel. 694 f. 
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a curse to make known the murderer of Laius.t Only if the chorus 
knows the guilty one and conceals him will the curse become effective. 

From this proper use, denoting persons or things accursed or subject 
to a curse, dpaios is in one case transferred to the evil which is invoked 
by means of a curse. Moreover, Aeschylus once calls the manifold 
wickedness and crime of the house of Agamemnon yovay dpaiov, 
‘brood of curses,’ provided we accept the excellent emendation of 
Hermann.’? Here the adjective dpaiov is used instead of the genitive 
plural dp@v. As attending to the curses which men utter, Zeus is once 
styled dpaios by Sophocles.* This use was doubtless suggested by the 
mere association of Zeus with curses. One may compare the somewhat 
similar application of ixésvos to Zeus as the protector of suppliants. 
Finally, since those persons or things that are themselves accursed were 
believed to be noxious to others, dpatos came to be applied more 
generally to men and inanimate things that bring calamity or destruc- 
tion ; just as in primitive religions taboo is believed to be transmissible.® 
The curse is a religious concept, and dpaios throughout its history 
belongs to the sphere of religion. 


"Evayys 

Of this word sixteen instances are found in the literature of the 
period under investigation, and its several uses are as follows: 

I. Of those who for some reason are accursed. From Herodotus 
down. This meaning is noted by the Greek lexicographers. Hesych. 
$.0.: @vayés* puoapov, axdbaprov. évayys* rovypds. Bekk. Anecd. 
I, p. 330, 26 (Swaywyn Acewy Xpyoipwv) : Kai évayyns 6 vex Omevos 
to pon. Suid. s.v.: évayeis BeBydovs, arorporaiovs. Aapacxuos 
Srovs 8& mavtdracw drewbeiro ws evayeis dvtas Kal dydrous* odd€v Te 
aitov edvadre mpoodéxecbal cpwv THv SpirJlav, od wrodTOs éalovos, 
ob repipdvera moduTelas, od Svvacrela duaxos, ov KakonOea TupavviKy 


, ” \ \ ec \ / y 
tis.’ évayes To ceBdopiov Kal dyvdv* dyos yap 75 lepdv oéBas. évOev 





1 Cf. Soph. O. 7. 269 f.; évayhs (infra, pp. 171 and 172). 

2 Cf. Aesch. Sept. 895 f. 

3 Cf. Aesch. Agam. 1565 f. 

4 Cf. Soph. Piz. 1178 f. 

§ Cf. Aesch. Agam. 1397 {.; Soph. 7rach. 1199 {.; Eur. /. 7. 7771. Jevons, 
Introd. to the Hist. of Religion®, p. 61 f. 
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Kat TO ‘dyn p exe’? Kal Sas o€, ytvar, dyapo.’? Kat edpymiopov 

8 xal ro pudopatra dyn éyerat, Kal of puapol evayeis Kxadodvrac.® 

évayns oeBaopios, 7 Kal BéBynros* ‘ex TovTwy éxeivos TH TEdEUTH 

mpooye evayys.’ Since, however, Suidas does not distinguish the roots 

dy and ay, he wrongly explains the derivation of évayys. #. Gud, 
lal > =a 2 / €o JS U4 

P- 635: TO evaye evavriov 6 evayys. 

1. Of those who have committed sacrilege against a god. Aeschin. 
3, 108: AaBdvres be Tov xpyopov ot "Apdixtioves eynpicavto Sdodwvos 
je 2 s \ , > \ ‘ ~ 8 Le) ‘ 
eirovtos “AOnvaiov tiv yvounv, avdpos Kal vopoberqoar Suvared Kat 

\ ig \ , , 5 Y 2 : e, « ‘ > 
mept roinow Kal pirocopiav diarerpipdtos, éemurtparevew emi Tors éva- 
yels kata tiv pavreiav Tod Oeod. 3, 117: ‘dpxnv b€ ye,’ Eby, 6d 
dvdpes “"EAAnves, ef eowdpoveire, 000° av wvouatero Tovvoya Tod dypov 

a / cl - o € / > > € 2 - > i > 2 
Tod “AOnvaiwy év raicde tals Huepas, GAN ws evayeis eeipyer av ex 
Tov tepod. 3, 129: avTl yap Tav peylioTwv ddiKnudTov xpyuacw 
atrods é¢nuiwoav, kal radt év pyTo xpovw mpocimov TO Ged Katabei- 
Val, Kal Tovs pev évayeis Kal TOY Tempaypévwv aitiovs peréoTycay, 

\ be o > / (2 4 2 % in ¥ x , 
rovs d€ dy eboéBeav pevyovtas KaTyyayov. éeidyn S€ ovTe TA YpNwaTa 
eEérwov Th Ged, Tovs 7 évayds KaTHyayov, Kal tors edoeBeis Kat 
KatehOovras Sia Tov “Apdixtrdvoy e&€Barov, ovtws dy THY Sevtépav 
ért rods “Audiroéas otpareiavy eromoavro. 

2. Of those who have violated an oath. Aeschin. 3,110: yéypamrat 
yap ottws év ty apd, ‘el tis tade,’ pyoi, ‘awapaBaivar } rods F 
iSubrys 7) €Bvos, évayys,’ pyoiv, ‘éotw tod “AmdAXwvos Kal THs “AprTe- 
pudos Kat Anrods Kat “AOnvas Ipovoias.’ 3, 121: oxoreire 1, rota 
govy, rola Wyn, Tolos Oupact, Tiva TOApav KTyodmevor Tas ixerelas 
monoeOe, TovTovs mapévTes GTiuwpyTovs Tods eévayeis Kal Tais dpais 
r Pasfed . \ , < aN Led > ¥ \ e , 
€voxous. 3,122: Kal rddAw 6 airds KpvE dvayopever Tods tepouvypo- 
vas Kal Tovs mvdaydpovs yew eis Tov aitov Torov BonOycovras Te 
OeS Kol TH yy TH tepes Sytis 8° av pa) wapH words, elperar Tod 
iepod Kal évayis €oTar Kal TH apa Evoyxos.’ 

3. Of those who are guilty of the murder of suppliants. 

(@) Of the Lacedaemonians, who had murdered some suppliants. 
Thuc. 1, 139: Aaxedarmovioe S& ext pev tis mpwrns mpeoBeias TowdTa 
> 4, if. \ > , \ lal > lol fol > , 
éréragdv te Kal dvrexeAcvoOnoay wept trav évaydv THs eAdoews. 


1 Cf. Hom. © 221. * Cf. Hom. ¢ 168. 
3 Cf. Schol. on Soph. O. 7. 656. 
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(2) In particular of the Alcmeonidae, who were guilty of the murder 
of Cylon. Hdt.5, 70: ra pév 8) mpdta méurov & KXeouévyns és Tas 
*AOjvas Knypuxa é&éBartrte KAcucbéven kal per’ adrod a&ddovs oAXods 
*AOnvaiwv, tos évayéas émidéyov. Hdt. 5, 71: of 8° évayées *AGn- 
vaiwv dde avoudcOnoav. jv Kvdwv trav "AOnvaiwv dviyp "Odvpmovixys. 
ovTos émt rupavvidi éxduyoe, mpooroodpevos St Erarpyiny Tov HALKLw- 
Téwv KatadaBeiv tHv axpdrodw ereipyby, od Suvdpevos Se émixparyoae 
ixérys iLero mpds TO ad&yaApa. Tovrovs dvotacr pev of mpuTdves TOV 
vavkpdpwv, of rep évewov Tore Tas “AOyvas, treyyvous An Oavdrov: 
govetoar d€ airods aitin exe “AAkpewvidas. Hdt. 5, 72: KAcouevys 
8 ws réurwv e&éBadre KrAeucOevea Kal rods évayéas, KXreusOévys péev 
aitos tmeféoxe. Thuc. 1, 126: Kal dad rovrov évayeis Kai dadutHpioe 
THS Oeod éxeivol te éxadodvTo Kal TO yévos aw éxeiywy. Thuc. 1, 126: 
jAacav pey ovy Kal of “A@nvaior tots évayeis rovrovs, nAace 8 Kal 
KnXeonevns 6 Aaxedapovios torepov peta “AOnvaiwy craculovtwv, Tovs 
te Cavras éAatvvovres Kal tOv TéOvedtwv TA doTa avedOvTEs eF€Badrov. 
Arist. Resp. Ath. 20,2: 6 d& "Ioaydpas émtAevropevos TH Svvayer aA 
émixadecdpevos Tov KXeopevnv, dvta éavtd évov, cvvereacey éAavvew 
TO dyos, da TO Tos “AAKpewvidas Soxeiv eivar Ta évayov. 

II. Of one who has bound himself with a curse. In Sophocles only. 
Soph. O. 7. 655: 

OI. ot06” otv a xpyles; XO. olfda. OI. ppale dy ti dis. 
XO. rov évayn pirov pyror év aitia 
av adavel AOyw o atimov Padeiv. 

III. Of offerings due to the gods. In Aeschylus only. Aesch. 

Supp. 123: 

Geois 8° évayéa réAca meAopévwv KAAG- 

€ridpop’, S706 Odvaros amy. 
It seems probable, however, that évayys in this sense is derived from 
the unrelated root dy, and is therefore a different word. If this be so, 
the expression means ‘ sacrificial rites in expiation.’* 

The meanings given under headings II and III are not mentioned 
by the Greek lexicographers. “Evayyjs occurs once in the pseudo- 
Platonic treatise Zimaeus Locrus.2 Since, however, this work was 





1 Cf. Tucker, Supplices of Aeschylus, p. 33- 
2 Cf. [Plat.] Zzm. Locr. 104D. 
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certainly written during the Roman period, this instance is not included 
in the present study. The root of évayys is ay, which appears in the 
following words: dyos, dyws,? dyjs, évayys. It is also seen in the 
Sanskrit agas = delictum. ’Evayys is always used with some reference 
to religious ideas. 

The word is applied to persons who for some reason were regarded 
as accursed. Naturally those who had committed sacrilege against a 
god were looked upon as accursed, and hence they were called évayeis.* 
So, too, those who had violated their oath were subject to the abhor- 
rence of men and the enmity of the gods, and of such évayys was used.* 
Or again the application of the word might be due to the killing of 
suppliants who had sought safety at the altar of a god.» Thus évayys 
was used especially of the Alcmeonidae, who were defiled with the 
murder of Cylon.® 

Sophocles once uses évayys in reference to Creon, who in denying 
the accusation of Oedipus had bound himself with a curse in order to 
produce belief in his innocence.” Finally, évayys is perhaps used of 
offerings due to the gods.* This use may have originated in the thought 
of one’s being bound by a curse to make such offerings. In case of a 
failure to do so, one would be truly évayys. The adjective is thus 
transferred from the person owing the offerings to the offerings them- 
selves.® 


"Ev Ovp.ios 


This word occurs twelve times in the extant literature of the period 
here treated, and it is used with the following variations in meaning : 





1 Cf. v. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur*, p. 461. This tractate is 
fully discussed by Anton in his work entitled De Origine Lidbelli wept Wuxas kbouw 
Kal pvovos. 

Bie We TO 20s 

J Gf NGSchina. LOO seep kay. 

4 Cf. Acschin. 2, 110} (35 122. 

AGhig MUTE By Rye, 

Sich. Hdt. 55. you Chuc. a, 126; 

7 Cf. Soph. O. 7. 655 {.; dpatos (supra, pp. 166 and 168 f). 

8 Cf. Aesch. Supp. 123 f. 

® But cf. supra, p. 171. 
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I. Of an object of anxiety or care, without religious connotation. 
From Homer down. Hom. vy q2r: 


py 89 To Keivds ye Alnv évOvmios eorw. 
aitn pv moumevov, iva KA€os éoOddv dporro 
Keio” €AOcv. 
Soph. O. Z. 739: 
IO. ré 8° éori cou rotr’, Oidirous, evOvpov; 
OI. pyro pw epdtas tov 8 Adciov diow 
tiv’ elxe ppate, tivos dxpyv yBys zxov. 
Soph. Zrach. 105: 
old tw’ GOAL0v spy, 
ovror evvalev ddaxpitwv Brehdpwv 7dbov, aN 
evpvactov avdpos deipa tpéepovoay 550d 
€vOvpios ebvais dvavdpdroo. tpvxer Oat. 
Kur. Jom 1347: 
TITY. évOvpudv pou rére tiOnor Aogias 
IQ. ré xphya Spaoo; A€ye, Tépawve covs Adyous. 
ITY. c@car 768° evpyp’ cis tov dvta viv xpovov. 

This meaning is mentioned by Suidas s. v., Eustathius 1747, 34, and 
Lexicon Vindobon. s.v. 

II. In various senses of a religious character. From Herodotus 
down. 

The religious significance of the word is recognized by Hesychius 
and Suidas s.v.: év@vpuov: adropov, cepvov. 

1. Of the pangs of conscience that ensue from a wrong done ora 
duty neglected in the past. 

(a) Of pangs of conscience occasioned by an offence against religion. 
Hadt. 8,54: éxedAeve tporw TH ohetéepw Ooo Ta ipa dvaBdvtas és THY 
dxporodwv, «ire 8) ov dw Twa idwv evurviov éveré\AcTO TadTa, cite 
Kal éevOvpuov of eyevero éurpyoavte TO ipdv. 

(6) Of pangs of conscience on behalf of a murdered person whose 
death remains unavenged. Antiphon 2, y, 10: ddikws 8’ doAvopevov 
TovTouv id tpav Hpiv pev mpoorpomas 6 arofaviv ovk eorat, dpiv de 
€vOtpios yevyoetat. 3, 4, 2: TH S€ arobavdvte aitd pev ovdev évOv- 


puov, Tois d¢ Lic. tpoceOyxev. 
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(c) Of pangs of conscience for having condemned an innocent man 
to death. Antiphon 3, 8, 9: éxovrds ye 8 tHv Sixynv Tod Povews, ovK 
édv drodvonte Huds, GAN av xatadrddByre, evOvpuov irodrctiperOe. . . . 
5 8& Kabapds rhs airlas 68 édv SuapOapy, Trois KatakapBdvovor peilov 
TO evOvpuov yevycerar. 

The Etymologicum Gudianum contains this remark, p. 189: 76 de 
evOvdpuov éribero avti tod mpoorporaiov' mapa “Artikois, ws dno 
"Avripav [2, y, 10] ev Tois ovixois,? TeOvews ovTos, ‘ipiv évOdpuos 
yevnoera.’? Nowhere else in the Greek lexicographers is there any 
mention of this use of év@%muos, which is found four times in Antiphon. 

2. Of a scruple that troubles the mind concerning some future act. 


Eur. Herc. ur. 722: 


€ al b ‘ A /Q?> » > 5 , 
Hpeis, eredn col 70d’ éor evOdpuov, 
e / »” > , 

of depatwv efwbev éexmopevoomev 


‘ \ cal 
ow pytpt maidas. 


3. Of a sign or omen by which the displeasure of the gods is made 
manifest. Hdt. 2, 175: tov dpxurextova airns éXxowevns THS oTéeyys 
dvactevaga, old Te xpovov eyyeyovdTos ToAXod Kal axOouevoy TO Epyw, 
tov de "Apaciw évOvpuov® momoapevov ovK eav ett mpocwrépw EAKVoAL. 
Thuc. 7, 50: kal pedrdAdvtwv atrdv, éedy Eroiua Hv, dromAciv F 
oednvyn éxrelra* eTvyxave yap maccéAnvos otoa. Kal of “A@nvaior of 
Te TAciovs émirxeiv éxéAevov Tos oTpatyyovds évOtpov zrovovpevor, Kal 
6 Nixias (qv ydp Te Kat dyav Oeacu@ Te Kal TH TootTw TpocKeEipevos) 
ov)” av diaBovrevoacOa eri Edy. 

The meanings given under 2 and 3 are not noted by the Greek 
lexicographers. 

It is clear from the etymology of év@vucos and from its use in a non- 
religious sense that the word did not begin its career in the sphere of 
religion. In this purely secular sense évOvucos, properly denoting that 
which occupies the mind, was used of a subject of anxiety or care.4 

From this use of év@¥.os in connection with anxiety or care was 





' rporatov ed. Sturz; mpoorporalov coni. ego. 

? Powiko’s ed. Sturz; corr. ego. 

3 évOuuordy codd. plur.; écOumordy R; évOvunrdv Bekker; évOdpuov Valckenaer. 
4 Cf. Hom. v 421 f.; Soph. Zrack. 105 f.; Eur. Jon 1347 f. 
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developed its application to matters of conscience. The transition 
from the one use to the other was easy and natural, and marked the 
entrance of the word into the domain of religion. *Ev@vpuos was used 
of the pangs of conscience which a person felt for some offence or 
wrong that he had committed, or for some duty that he had neglected. 
The cause of the mental suffering might be an offence against religion, 
as when Xerxes burned the temple on the Athenian acropolis.! Or the 
pangs of conscience might be such as jurors would suffer if they should 
allow the death of a murdered man to go unavenged,? or, on the other 
hand, if they should condemn to death one unjustly charged with 
murder.? Although in the cases just referred to the misdeed which 
grieves the conscience is in the past, év@vyros may be used of a scruple 
that troubles the mind concerning some future act.* Again, since 
matters of conscience are closely connected in men’s minds with 
thoughts of divine revelation, it is not surprising to find évOvpy.os some- 
times used of a sign or omen by which the displeasure of the gods is 
made known.*® 

As has been said above, év@vu.os, in etymology and sometimes in 
use, is not a religious word. But, nevertheless, it readily came into the 
service of religion, and in the extant literature its prevailing use is 
religious. It does not, however, seem to have taken on this character 
until the fifth century B.c. 


TlaXapvatos 


This word is used seven times in the literature of our period, and its 
meanings may be classified as follows : 

I. Of those who cause the death of another. From Aeschylus down. 

1. Of murderers. Aesch. Aum. 448: 


o / 
apboyyov elvar Tov adapvaiov vopos, 
” aN \ 2 6 \ Y 6 / 
és T dv mpos avdpos alwatos Kafapotov 


opayal kaBaiwagwor veobnrov Borod. 





MC dbo, Sas 

2 Cf. Antiphon 2, 7, 10; 3,4, 2. 
ETO Hire 3> 6, 9. 

BNGis Digs ter C Us 22 te 

5 Cf. Thuc. 7, 50. 


a 


*_ 


me 
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Soph. £7. 585: 


ci yap Oédas, diSa€ov dvO’ 6rov tavov 
aicxicta TavTwv épya Spooa TvyxXavels, 
yrs Eweddas TO wadapvaim, pb” ob 
matépa tov dpmov mpdcbev éFarddecas, 


Kal maLoo7roLEls. 


Soph. Zrach. 1216: 
oimor par’ udOis, ota p’ exxadel, rarep, 


/ / \ - / 
govea yeveoOar Kat madapvaiov ober. 


In Hyperides rag. 85 (Biass), which consists merely in the citation 
of the word zaAapvaios, Harpocration says that it means ‘murderer.’ 

The following Greek lexicographers mention this meaning: Harp. 

= e , > a \ , N > s 
S.U.: Tadapvaios* “Yrepeidns ev tH Kata Anpddov. Tovs adtoxepia 
twas dvedovras TH maddpn Tadapvalovs éxadovv, ws Kat AdroxAcidys 
év To eényntiKd broonpaive. Hesych. s.v.: wadapvaios: dmorpoza.os, 
okXrypos, ovets, 6 atroxepia twa dvedov. 46 évexdmevos pudopate 
oixeiw. Phot. s.v.: wadapvaios: goveis 7 puapos* madapvaio. yap 
Agyovtat of Oa yYeipds avdpohovodvtes* Tapa THY waAduyv. Photius 
rightly explains the etymology of the word. Bekk. Anecd. 1, p. 293, 12: 
maXapvaios* mKpos Kal @dovios Kal coBapds. Suid. s.v.: madapvaios* 

\ x 4 ° \ , c BS \ 3 a 

overs 7} puapds. madapvalor yap A€yovrat ot did yeLpds avdpodpovodvTes, 
mapa THv madaunv. It would seem that Photius and Suidas here follow 
the same source, rather than that the latter borrowed from the former. 
E. M. 647, 48: radapvaios, doveis, avtiGeros tH Ged, peusarpéevos, 
mukpos, ovis, coBapds. .. . yiverat maAapvos, kal wadapvaios ef 
airod. Eust. p. 586, 1: ioréov b& dre amddapvov yer Tov aaetpov 
Kal py €xovTa tTexvacacbal TL, ws olov ayepa Kal py eéxovta madatew 
Xx a / a Se - > ‘ , c 
7 warapacbal TL, od dvaradw madapvaios od povov KowoTepov 6 Bpta- 

, > DS Aw 8 > \ ‘ nN ‘\ , 
poxeip, GAAG Kal O avTOXEIpL KaTa TOs maXraLols Hovevwr. 

The following authorities define taAapvatios as ‘one who is defiled with 
some guilt’: Anecd. Gr. Ox. I, p. 357, 8: onmativer dv0o*> . . . Kal 6 
eri Tit puaopate Katexopevos. L. MW. 649, 11: Br... Kat 6 ext 
TWL puacpate Katexouevos. The Ltymologicum Magnum here follows 





‘ Cf. Cohn in Brugmann’s Griechische Grammatik, p. 595. 
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the work called ‘Opjpov "Exiepurpol. Eust. Pp: 586, 3: Kat Tue pid- 
opate evoxos. 

In the extant literature, however, of the period here treated zaAa- 
Hvatos is used only in reference to the guilt of murder. 

2. Of an informer, whose disclosures caused certain persons to be 
put to death. Phryn. Com. 58 (Kock) : 


& pirtad’ “Epyn, xat pvddrrov, pay recov 

cavTov tapakpovon Kal mapacyyns SiaBodrnv 

érépw Aroxrcida BovrAopéevw Kakdv te Spav. 
EPM. ¢vAdfouar. Tevxpw yap ody BovdAopar 


WvuUTpa Sodvvat TO Tadrapvaiw Eévw 
pahverp pain Eévy. 


This meaning is not mentioned by the Greek lexicographers. 

II. Of the divinities who visit homicides with vengeance. In Xeno- 
phon only, Cyr. 8, 7, 18:1 ras 8 rdv ddixa rabdvrwv yas ovrw 
Katevonoate otovs pev PdBovs Tois puaupdvors euBadAovow, olovs dé 
madapvaiovs Tois avocios émimréurovat ; 

In a work falsely ascribed to Plato dacuoves tadXapvato. are mentioned.” 
But since this treatise is later than 300 B.c.,? I merely mention this 
example. 

It is recorded by two lexicographers that waAapvaios was used of 
divine beings, but it is not referred specifically to the divinities who 
avenge homicide: Poll. 1, 24: (@eol) madapvaior, mpoorpdmaio. td. 5, 
131: of d€ daipoves of pev AvovTes Tas apas dAcéikakor A€yovTaL, d7o- 
mopmaior, amotpomaio, Avowor, Pvsior, of SE KupodvTes GALTHpLOL, aXtL- 
Tnpiodas, mpootporan, madapvaio. Bekk. Anecd. I, p. 297, 13 
(Acéeus “Pyropixal) : madrapvaiovs Oeovs* tovs Seororas trav addixnudrwv. 

Others say that waAapvaios was used of avengers of murders, but they 
do not restrict its use to the avenging divinities: Anecd. Gr. Ox. I, 
P- 357, 8 COpnpov "Exmepurpot) : onpaiver dv0* 6 Tovs avToyerpas 
tiypwpovpevos. L. Gud., p. 628: madrapvaios 6 Tovs aitoxepi ovev- 





1 Cf. Rohde, Psyche?, p. 277, n. 2; Zacher in Déssertationes Philologae Halenses, 


Til, pp. 232 ff. 
2 Cf. [Plat.] Zim. Locr. 105A. 


3°Cf. supra, p. 171 £. 
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cavras tynwpovpevos.! EL. M. 647, 43: mahapvaios: 6 Tods abroxerpt 
ovevoavras Tyswpodmevos.! 649, II: 6 Tovs adToxepi povevoavTas 
Tyzwpovpevos.! But, so far as the extant literature of the period now 
under consideration is concerned, zadapvaios in its application to 
avengers of homicide is used only of avenging divinities. 

It is said, however, by some Greek writers on lexicography that Zeus 
was called zaAapvaios, because he was thought to be an avenger of 
murder. Phot. s.v.: kal Zebs wadapvatos, 6 Tovs TowvTovs Tiuwpov- 
pevos.2 So Suid. s.v. LZ. Gud.,p. 449: madapvaios, mapa Td modXovs 
dav’ % maAdalew pera pevovs. Kal Zeds b€ madrapvaios Eyerar ev 
Karki. Cf. £. WZ. 647,44. Also &. Gud., p. 628: kal Zeds rada- 
pvaios év Xadxidr. The place in which this epithet of Zeus was used is 
given by no other lexicographer. Eust. p. 586, 3: Kal Zeds 8€, pac, 
TaAdapvaios 6 Tovs hovels Katappirtwr.® 

Although in the extant writings of the period to which the present 
study is limited no example of such a use is found, in a work errone- 
ously ascribed to Aristotle raAapvaios is given as one among a number 
of epithets applied to Zeus.* It is generally admitted that the tractate 
De Mundo is not from the hand of Aristotle and that it was written 
after 300 B.c. But none of the attempts to identify the author has met 
with general acceptance.® 

III. Of the guilt with which murderers are defiled. In Euripides 
only, Eur.7. 7. 2172 

ID. vik’ av 8° &w wepOow ot E~var. @O. ri ypy pe Spar; 
I®. werAov dupdatwv rpobécbar. OO. pu radrapvaiov rAaBo; 


This meaning is not mentioned by the lexicographers. There are, 
moreover, certain meanings of waAapuvaios which are given in Greek 
lexica, but which are not found in any author of the period here 
treated. Such are the following: Bekk. Anecd. I, p. 193, 10 (Atxdv 





* On the connection between the Ziymologicum Gudianum and the Etymologicum 
Magnum cf. Cohn in Brugmann’s Griechische Grammatik, p. 597 f. 

* On the connection between Photius and Suidas cf. supra, p. 176. 

3 Cf. Eust. p. 586, 4 (z2/fra, p. 179). 

4 Cf. [Arist.] De AZundo, 7, p. 401, a, 12. 

° Cf. v. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur*, p. 486; Susemihl, Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, II, p. 326 f. 
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*Ovopara xara “AApdBytov) > madapvaios: 5 Saiuwv 6 Te pvon Kat 
Ta pudopata dmrotpérwv.! FE. Gud. p. 449: Kal dons 8€ Tis Tov 
Onpiwv tadapvaios KaAdcirar, 6 did Xelpos KaTaywvidmevos THY paynV' 
mapa 70 wadapav. Jd., p. 628: Kal domis S€ Tis Tov Onpiwv A€yerau 
Tadapvaia* Kadeitar d& Kal 6 éyOpds Kal moArkuios* madapvaios 8 
kupiws KaXeirar 6 bid xeip@v Kataywntonevos THv paxnv Kal mdAnv. 
£. M. 647, 46: Kat 6 exOpds d& Kal rodut0s wadapvaios Kadeirar, 6 
da XeipOv Karaywritouevos THY pdxnv, Tapa Thy wadrdunv. Eust. 
p- 586, 4: Kai tis d€, daci, Kata Onpiwv domis madapvate, éxaXreiro. 
Woyepa S€ A€Eis del rapa Tois fyTopor Sixa Avds 6 wadapvaios, od piv 
otTw Kal 6 dadAapvos. 

The root of zadapuvaios is rad,” and it is seen in the following Greek 
words: zaddun, beside which the form zaAduva seems once to have 
existed ; drddapvos, and radapvaios. It also appears in the Latin 
palma and in the Sanskrit pani = manus. The latter seems to have 
arisen from *palni. 

Tladapvaios commonly means murderer, properly denoting one who 
kills another with his own hand.? In one of the examples, however, 
the comic poet Phrynichus uses the word adjectivally of the informer 
Teucrus, whose disclosures in regard to the profanation of the Mysteries 
and the mutilation of the Hermae resulted in the putting to death of 
several persons.* This use is a natural extension of the primary mean- 
ing of the word. Since homicides were believed to be pursued and 
tormented by avenging divinities, waAapvaios, like ddutypios ®° and zpo- 
orporaos,° was transferred from the guilty perpetrators to the divine 
avengers of the crime.’ Unlike zpoorpdézauos,® however, waAapvatos is 
not used of the spirits of murdered persons. Again, from its applica- 
tion to murderers zadapvaios was transferred to the guilt with which 


Cf Pollngs) TZU (Super in Poel 77) « 

2 On the etymology of wadapvaios cf. Johannes Schmidt, Avitik der Sonanten- 
theorie, p. 106. 

3 Cf. Aesch. Zum. 448 f.; Soph. Z/. 585 f. 

4 Cf. Phryn. Com. 58 (Kock). The translation abominable, which is given by L. 
and S. s.v., is inexact. See Andoc. De Myst. 34. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 161. 

8 Cf. infra, p. 185. 

2 Cf. Xen. Cy7 785 75 18. 

8 Cf. infra, p. 186. 
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they are defiled.1. A similar development is seen in the case of mpo- 
orpéraos.2 Etymologically zaAapvaios has no religious connotation ; 
but, through its association with homicide and the divinities who visited 
murderers with vengeance, it became a religious word. 


Ilpootpomatos 


This word is found twenty-one times in the authors before 300 B.c., 
and is used in the following senses: 
I. Of suppliants. In Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
The Greek authorities rightly note this meaning: Hesych. s.v.: 
mpootporaiwy* ixerevoiwwv, kal txer@v. Phot. s.v.: mpoorpdmaios* 
mapakad@v. Suid. s.v.: mpootpomaiwy' ‘7 8 fa0a Biov tov mpo- 
otpémaiov yvvaixi’ dvtt Tov ikeriKdv. mpooTpomaios mpooreTpappéevos, 
ixérns, mapaxard@v* opoxrys ‘ Oaxer 5 mpoorpdraios, év yxepoiv exwv 
kopas euas Kal tHode Kal GavTod TpiTov, ixtypiov Onoavpov,’® ixéeovov 
KTHa, O €oTt Tas Tpixas. Kal adfis ‘Kal mpootpomaiovs tdv di éxei- 
vov nTvxnkorwv.’ Eust. p. 1807, I1: Towtrov Kal 6 mpooTpdzaios, 
€rel peows Exer Kal aiTos. . . . Kal mpootpdmaios 6 ixéryns, 6 mpds 
tiva SyAady SenTik@s Tperopevos. 
1. Of a suppliant seeking absolution from homicide. Aesch. Hum. 
40: 
6p® d° ex’ 6udar@ pev avdpa Geouvod 
édpav éxovra mpootpéraiov, aipare 
ordlovra xeipas Kal veoomades Eihos 
éxovr’ édaias O° tywyévvntov KAddov, 
Ajnver peyicotw cwodppdvws eoTEnpevov, 
apynte padro. 

Aesch. Lum. 232: 
eyo 8° dpygw. tov ikérnv te pioopat* 
dev yap év Bporoict xadv Oeois wéAre 


a“ , “~ > w“~ < , 
TOU TpooTpoTaiov pyvis, el Tp0da od Exwv. 


Hesychius s.v. probably refers to this meaning: kal mpés ria 
Tpemopevos Seno Kadapoews. 


MORAN We seh Le > Cf. infra, p. 185. ° Cf. Soph. Ajax 1173 f. 
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2. Of a suppliant seeking safety. Aesch. 4gam. 1587: 


‘\ / c 7 \ , 
Kal mpooTpomaos EoTias MoAwY mad 
, 4 - A > ~ 
TAnpwv Oveorys poipav yvper aodadn, 
\ ‘\ 6 a « ec / , 
TO py Gavov matpwov aipmagar médov. 


3. Of persons or things that supplicate for some other reason. 
Soph. 47. 1171: 
@ mat, mpdcedOe Sedpo, Kai orabeis médas 
ixéryns Epawar matpds, ds o éyeivaro. 
Odxer 8& mpoorpdraios év xepoiv éxwy 
Kopas éuas Kal Thode Kal cavrod Tpirov, 
ixtypiov Oncavpdr. 


Soph. O. C. 1309: 


‘\ io s 2. Ss wy 
gol mpooTporaiovs, © maTep, ALTas éxwv 
attos T éuavTod Evupdywv Te TOV eudv, 
a ~ ‘\ c 4. 4 % ¢ 4 
ou viv ovv éexta Tageow oiv éxta Te 
/, A 
Adyxais TO ONBys wediov dudherracr wav. 
Soph. Phil. 929: 
2Q? 3 A SA ut tes 
00d" érauyxtver p bpav 
‘ / Bat ec ‘ > / 
TOV TpOOTpOTalov, TOV LKETYV, @ axe Aue; 
> , \ , \ te? ex s 
dmeotépynkas tov Biov Ta T6é” édwv. 


> /, e ~ , > 3 / ¢ 4 / 
d7rdd0s, ixvodpai o , amddos, ikerevw, TéKVOV. 


II. Of those who are guilty of some crime. From Aeschylus down, 
zr. Of murderers. Aesch. Aum.174: 


> 4 4 ‘ x > 2 4 
Kapot ye Avmpos, Kal Tov ovK éxAVoETAL, 
en a \ »” as a 
tr6 te yav puywv ov ror éAevOepodrat. 

, ) Ou gy: 2 i 
TOTiTpoTaLos” WY O ETEPOV EV Kapa. 


pudorop eyyevr manera. 
Aesch. Hum. 235: 


dvaco’ *AOdva, Aogiov KedAevuacw 
A , X\ lal > / 
ykw, Séxov dé mpevpevds aAdoropa, 


ov mpooTpomaov ovd aoiBavtov xépa. 


1 This is the only occurrence of the Doric rorurpémraus in the literature of the 
period here treated. 
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Aesch. Hum. 445: 


> aN / 10° ” , 
OUK ELL TPOTDTPOTGLOS , ou EX@v bugos 


mpos xElpt THun TO Tov eelounv Bperas. 
Eur. Herc. Fur. 1258: 


mpOTov pev ex TVs eyevounv ooTIs KTavwV 
* 

HyTpos yepaloy Tarépa mpootpdraios OV 

” N A > , Ae 3 

éynue THY Texovaoav “AAKpjvnv ene. 


Hesychius s. v. gives this meaning: zpoorpdéras* pdvos, piapds, 
AiWaTL pELLATLEVOS. 

2. Of one who has committed some crime against the state. Eupo- 
lis 120 (Kock) : 


a a ” 5 , 3 - > s 
ov xpnv &v Te Tals Tpiddois Kav Tois d€vOvplas 


/ 1 lod / / 6, , 
TpooTporatov’ THS ToAEwWS KaEeTOaL TeETpLyOTA. 


III. Of the guilt with which guilty persons are defiled. In Euripides 
and Aeschines. 

This meaning is noted by the lexicographers: Harp. s.v.: mpoorpo- 
matov? Aicxivys mept ths mpecBeias ‘éacere oty aitov Td ToLodTOV 
mpootpomaov’* dvti tov dyos Kal Td placwa. Suid. s.v.: mpoorpo- 
mauv TO ayos, TO piacpa* ovtws Aicyivyns. Lex. Vindobon. s.v.: 
mpootporaiov avtl Tov ayos Kal piacpa, dOev Kat mpootporyn.  Anpo- 
obévns év TO Kata Krnoipdvros. There is obviously some error here, 
for Demosthenes wrote no oration against Ctesiphon. At first sight 
it is tempting to write imép in place of xara, but mpoorpdmaos does 
not occur in Demosthenes’s speech On che Crown (imp Kryowpévros). 
Nor would one be justified in substituting Aicyivys for Anuoobérys, 
because Aeschines does not use zpoorporas in his oration Against 
Ctesiphon (xara Krnowpavros ). 

1. Of the guilt of murder. Eur. Herc. Fur. 1160: 


, o - 
aigxvvopat yap Tois dedpapevors KaKois 
\ AY 4 ec » 
Kal THOE TpoTTpOTaLov atua mpooBadwov 


Doe a \ > be / 
OQVOEV KAKWOGL TOUS AVALTLOUS Bédw. 


1} pos 7d Tporaov codd.; corr. Valesius. 
* Cf. Aeschin. 2, 158. 
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Eur. Jon 1259: 


a , \ > > - 
Kav Oavns yap évOad’ otca, trois dmoxreivacl oe 


mpootporaov aia Oyoes. 


2. Of guilt incurred otherwise than by murder. Aeschin. 2, 158: 
edgere otv airév 75 TowtTov abrod mpocrtpdmaov, ph yap Sy THs 
words ye, ev tuiv dvactpeperbar; 

Ill. Of the spirits of the dead or of avenging divinities. From 
Aeschylus down. 

1. Of the spirits of murdered persons, which avenge their death 
upon the murderers. Aesch. Cho. 2851: 


~ s x A a : rd 
TO yap OKOTELVOY TwWY EVEPTEPOV BéXos 


> , , 
€K TpOOT poTalwv év yevee TETTWKOTOV. 


Eur. Heracl. 10147: 


9 oc * 3 , . 2 lal BN \ 
a y «imag dvtnKovoas’ évtedev dé xpy 
QA 7 ve - cal 
TO mpootpoTavoy Tév Te yevvaiov® Kadeiv. 
C7 i y > » a \ > 
ovTw ye mévTo. Taw exer’ Oaveiv pev ov 


xenlo, Aurwv 8” av ovdev dyOoiunv Biov. 


Antiphon 2, y, 10: dddws 8° dmoAvopevov rovrov id’ ipov Fyiv wey 
mpootporaios 6 arofavwy ovk éorat, tyiv dt evOvpuos yevnoeta. 4, 9, 
IO: 6 Te yap arofavwv tovTov Katakpievtos* ovdev Hooov Tols aitious 
mMpooTporaios gaat. 

2. The neuter is also used of the spirit of a murdered person that 
seeks vengeance for his death. Antiphon 3, 8, 9: 6 peév yap adros 
Tas é€avTov dpaptias pépwv ovdevi oddev mpooTpdmaov KaTareie. This 
meaning seems to have escaped the notice of the Greek lexicographers. 


‘ On the interpretation of this passage cf. Rohde, Psyche*, I, p. 264, n. 23 
L. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, 1, p. 117. Otherwise, Zacher in Dizs- 
sertationes Philologae Halenses, III, p. 229 f. 

? On the interpretation of this passage cf. Paley zx Joc. 

3 roy madapvatoy coni. Kirchhoff. 

4 Locus manifesto corruptus. dmoxrelvas tod dmrofavévros codd.; dmrofavwdy Em- 
perius, Weidner, deletis quae sequuntur verbis ro0 dmrodavdyros, pro quibus rovrou 
daobavovros restit. Sauppe, Turr.; maddy rotrov drofavéyros Blass in marg.; dzro- 
Bavav rovrov karadynpbérros coni. Jernstedt; redvnxws coni. Rohde; dmodavwy rodrov 


Karakpiévros scripsi ego. 
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3. Of the divinities who avenge murder. Antiphon 4, a, 41: jpeis 
Te of Timwpol Tov SiuepOappévor, ef BC GAAnV TWH €xOpav Tods dvarrious 
Sudkoysev, TH pv droOavdvre od TYswpodvres Sewors GAurypiovs eLopev 
tos tTav drobavovrwv mpooctporaiovs. 4, B, 81: ddikws pev yap dzo- 
AvOeis, Sid 7d py SpOGs Suds S8axPjvar dropvyov, tod pi Siddgavros 
Kal ovx tpérepov Tov mpooTtporaiov Tod drobavdvTos KaTAaoTHTw. 

Some lexicographers refer zpoorpomass to divine beings, but they 
do not restrict its use to the divinities who avenge murder: Poll. 1, 
24: (Oeot) warapvaior, mpootpomat. 5,131: of S& Sacmoves of pev 
Avovres Tas dpas dAeElkakor A€yovTal, amtoTopmaioL, aroTpOraLoL, AvoLOL, 
pero, of d€ KupodvTes GALTHpPLOL, aALTNpLwdels, TpOTTpOTaLoL, TaAGapvaioL. 
Bekk. Anecd. I, p. 296, 4: mpoortporaios* Saipwv tis emt Tov évayav. 
Photius 5. v.: mpoorpomaos* Saiuwv tis ext tov évay@v, eel of pera 
TO ota0qvar dn TO mpdmaov of dvapodvTés TWa TOV ToAEULwv TpO- 
oTpomao Kat évayeis eiciv. Photius, however, seems to have followed 
the work called Aces “Pyropixal. 

Photius and Suidas give the following meaning for tpoorpdomaos, but 
it is not found in the extant literature of our period. Photius s. z. 
madapvaios: Kal mpootpdmais (Zed’s) 6 mpootpéerwv TO ayos avrois.” 
Suidas s.v. wadapvaios: xal mpootpdmaos (Ze’s) 56 apootpérwyv Td 
ayos adtois.” 

Eustathius mentions still another meaning of the word, but of this 
there is no example in the writers of the period under consideration ; 
Eust. p. 1807, 11: mpoortpomais te yap Zeds év pytopix@ Akiko, O 
dy tis, pact, mpootperorto Sedpevos.® 

According to its etymology zpoorpdmaios means /urning toward. In 
times of need men turned for help or deliverance to the altars of the 
gods, and of such suppliants the Greeks naturally used the word zpo- 
otporaws. Sometimes the suppliant sought absolution from the stain 
of homicide,® or again safety might be the object of his petition.® The 





' On the interpretation of this passage cf. Zacher, of. cé¢. III, p. 223; L. Schmidt, 
op. cit. I, p. 215 f.; Rohde, of. cit. I, pp. 264, n. 2, and 275, n. 2. 

* Cf. Poll. 5, 131 (sugra). On the connection between Photius and Suidas cf. 
supra, p. 176. 

3 Cf. dpatos (supra, pp. 167 and 169). 

“ For another view see Murray, Ase of the Greek Epic, p. 86, n. 2. 

* Cf, Aesch. Zum. 40 {. and 232 f. 8 Cf. id. Agam. 1587 f. 
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use of zpoorpdmaos, however, is by no means limited to these classes 
of suppliants ; for the word is several times employed by Sophocles to 
denote those who make supplication for some other reason.1_ From this 
primary application of rpoorpdzaos to suppliants seeking purification 
from guilt the word was extended to those who were guilty of some 
crime, even though they did not seek absolution. Thus it is used 
several times of murderers? and once of an offender against the state.® 
This secondary application of the word to homicides and other criminals 
gave rise to another use of zpoorpdémais. It was transferred from the 
guilty persons and used to denote the guilt with which they were 
defiled.* This guilt might be incurred by committing murder or some 
other crime. A similar mental process is seen in the case of zadapvaios 
as applied to the guilt of murderers.® 

It will be recalled that zpoorpémaos was sometimes used of mur- 
derers. Since they were supposed to be harassed and tormented by 
the spirits of their victims, tpoorpdzaios was transferred from the guilty 
murderer to the avenging spirit of the murdered person.® So, too, the 
neuter zpoorpdémaov is once used of the spirit of a murdered man that 
seeks vengeance for his death.” 

Like ddAurypios® and maXdapvaios,® mpoorpdraios was transferred from 
the homicide to the divinities whose function it was to avenge murder. 
Of this use there are only two examples in the literature of this period.” 
So far as etymology is concerned zpoorpémawos has no religious conno- 
tation, but through its being applied to suppliants it acquired such 
significance from the first and retained it throughout the period to 
which this study is devoted. 

’"AXuripios, wadapvaios, and mpoorpdmaos are used of the divinities 
who were believed to pursue murderers and exact vengeance for their 





1 Cf. Soph. Ajax 1171 f.; Phil. 929 f. 

2 Cf. Aesch. Zum. 174 1.; Eur. Her. Mur. 1258 f. 

3 Cf. Eupolis 120 (Kock). 

4 Cf, Eur. Herc. Fur. 1160 f.; Aeschin. 2, 158. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 179 f. 

6 Cf. Aesch. Cho. 285 f.; Antiphon 2, y, 10. 

INCi7d. 35,00) Oe 5 Cf. supra, p. 161. 
9 Cf. supra, p. 179. 

10 Cf, Antiphon 4, a, 4, and 4, 8, 8. 
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crimes.!_ Among the words there is no essential difference of meaning.” 
This conception is similar to that of the Erinyes. But the divinities 
designated by aur npLos, Tadap.vatos , and TpooTpoTra.os are less poetic- 
ally conceived and are more limited in the scope of their activity. For 
the latter avenged only homicide, whereas the Erinyes punished other 
crimes also. The belief in such avenging divinities is a religious 
explanation of the phenomenon of conscience. 

Ilpoorpémaos is also used of the spirits of murdered persons, which 
pursue homicides with vengeance.* The use of the word in this sense 
indicates a belief that the soul survives death and lives on in a disem- 
bodied state endowed with recollection and the power of action. It 
was thought still to have some relation to the living and to exercise 
power over them. This belief that the spirit of his victim haunts the 
mind of the murderer and seeks for vengeance, was due to an attempt 
to account for the pangs of conscience which the guilty suffer. Such 
real and persistent torments must needs have a personal cause, and 
were most easily and naturally referred to the outraged spirit of the 
victim. This is an instance of the common tendency of the human 
mind to personify unseen forces and powers. Though this belief must 
have arisen in early times, it continued during the fifth century and 
probably much later to be for the mass of men a plausible explanation 
of the accusing conscience. 

*EvOvpuos, like the cognate substantive évOvuia,® also has reference 
to the conscience; but here no personification has taken place. 

*AAurypios, adutpds, and zpoorpdomaos are used of those who have 
committed some offence or crime, and are accordingly regarded as sinful 
or wicked. IlaAapvaios, however, is restricted to cases of homicide. 

*Apaios and évayys are used of accursed persons. The former con- 
notes the zmprecation to which such persons were subject, whereas the 
latter suggests rather the zazv¢ with which they were defiled. 





1 Cf. supra, pp. 161, 179, and 185. 

2 Cf. Rohde; Pycke*, 1, p.276, ns 

3 Cf. Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie, 1320 f. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 185. eSCh. Thacy §5 1b. 
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